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PREPARED FROM THE RECORDS. 


1849 — 50 . 




proceedings. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 

Held May 16 , 1849 , in Boston. 


FIRST SFSSIOIV. 

Hon. E. Everett in the Chair: 

The Treasurer presented his annual report, which was accepted, 

A catalogue of ihe library, prepared by ihe Librarian, was laid 
upon the table. 

Certain supplementary by-laws were adopted, organizing a 
Classical Section of the Society, under the supervision of a Sec- 
retary, for the promotion of classical studies, so far as they bear 
upon the objects of the Society. 

A re-draft of the whole Constitution, as amended in 1848-9, 
was read and adopted."^ 

A report was submitted by the committee on Rev. Mr. Mer- 
rick’s version of the Hoydf uLKuluh^ stating that it was probable 
the work could be printed entire w’ithout expense to the Society, 
but, whether this should be done, or not, recommending that some 
account of the w'ork be given in the next Number of the Journal 
of the Society, together with a chapter of it. This report was 
accepted. t 

Presentations to the library were made, in behalf of various 
donors, and the thanks of the Society for them, voted. 


* See the Constitution herewith published. 

f The work here referred to was after%vards published entire by Phillips, 
Sampson & Co., Boston. 
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The following persons were elected officers for 1849-50. 

Prof. E. ROBINSON, President 

Rev. Dr. W. Jenks, 4 

Prof. M. Stuart, > Vice-Presidents, 

Pres. Wools EV, j 

E. E. Salisbury, Corr, Secretary, 

Prof. C. Beck, Secretary of Classical Section, 

C. Short, Rec, Secretary, 

W, W. Greenough, Treasurer, 

F. Gardner, Librarian. 

Rev. Dr. R. Anderson, ^ 

Prof. C. Beck, 

Prof, B. B. Edwards, \ Directors, 

Prof. C. C. Felton, | 

Rev. T. Parker, j 

second session. 

Pres. WooLSEY in the Chair; 

Prof. B, B, Edwards read a critique on Chevalier Bunsen’s 
view of the antiquity of Egyptian civilization, as developed in his 
Egypt ens Stelle in der Welt-Geschichte.^ 

Prof. C, C, Felton spoke of some of the results of the latest 
investigations respecting the antiquities of Etruria, with especial 
reference to the works of Gerhard and Dennis. 

Rev, T. Parker read and commented upon some extracts from 
Rev. Mr. Merrick’s translation of the Haydl ul-Kulub, on the life 
and doctrines of Muhammed. 

Mr, S, Hernisz read part of a chapter of the Se Jin Ktcei 
Ching Tung Tswen Chiven., a Chinese historical novel, descriptive 
of the limes of the Tang dynasty, translated by himself. 

Letters were read, as follows: 

From Prof Roth., dated Tuebingen, November 12, 1848. 

From Prof Lassen., dated Bonn, August 16, 1848. Prof. L. 
notifies that Prof. Burnouf of Paris has been printing an account 
of certain discoveries of his, relative to the cuneiform inscriptions 
of Nineveh ; but the work has not yet been published. 

From Rev, Dr. Bridgman., dated Shanghai, Novembers, 1848, 
Dr. B. speaks of having sent home for the Society an exact 
copy of an impression from the stone itself, of the celebrated 
Chinese inscription of Singan Fu, erected A. D. 781, and observes 
that the copy published by Klrcher, in his China illustrata., will 

* This paper was afterwards published in the Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. vi. 
pp. 709, ff. 
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be found to be slightly erroneous. He also corrects the date of 
the monument, and the number of the characters, as given in vol. 
xiv. of the Chinese Repository. 

From Ree. J. T. Jones^ dated Bangkok, December 27, 1848. 
Mr. J. hopes to be able to throw some new light on the psychology 
and moral system of the Buddhists. A translation of the New 
Testament into Siamese, by himself, was printed in 1842. The 
same year, a brief grammar of the Siamese, by Mr. J. and his 
associates, was issued ; and a dictionary of the language is in 
preparation. Mr. J. designs undertaking a translation of the Old 
Testament into Siamese ; and was to commence a thorough 
revision of his translation of tlie New Testament, in 1849. 

From Mr. J. P. Broivn^ dated Pera, November 1, 1848, and 
Constantinople, March 5, 1849, with a list of the books published 
at Constantinople in 1848, and a translation of the index to Et- 
Tabary’s Annuls. 


SEMT-AXXUAL MEETING. 


Held October 24 , 2 5 , 1849 , ix New Havex. 


FIRST SESSION. 

The President in the Chair : 

Letters from gentlemen acknowledging their election into the 
Society were read, as follows : 

From Prof. A. Croshy^ of Boston; Tutor E. A. Sophocles^ of 
Cambridge, xMass. ; Rer. F, De IE. Waref of Geneseo, N. Y., 
late missionary in India ; Lieut. TE. F. Lynch^ U. S. N. ; and Mr. 
F. E. Half of Calcutta. I\Ir. H. announces that he has discovered 
a large quantiiv of new materials for Hindi and Hindustani bio- 
graphy and bibliography ; and lliat a liberal grant has been voted 
to him by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, fur the purpose of his 
making for its libra rv a complete collection of memoirs of the 
poets of India and Persia. 

Also, the following letters, namely : 

From Mr, C. B. Welles^ dated Cairo, December 8, 1848, Mr. 
W. gi ves information respecting a collection of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties now for sale by Dr. Abbott in Cairo, which Lepsius and Sir 
J. Gardner Wilkinson pronounce to be of great value. 
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From Prof, Joseph Heiiri/, dated Washington, June 25, 1849. 
Prof. H. speaks of the possibility that a valuable collection of 
Egyptian antiquities, made by Col. Cohen, and now in Baltimore, 
may be deposited in the Smithsonian Itjstiiution. 

From H. A. De Forest, dated Beirut, March 29, 1849. 

From Rev. Dr. J. PerJdns., dated Onimiah, July 3, 1849. Dr. 
P. expects soon to visit Van, and will communicate to the Society 
the results of his observations there. He speaks of a recent 
journey to Mosul and back, across the Kurdish mountains. He 
promises a translation by himself, from the Syriac, of a history of 
Alexander found among the Nestorians. 

From the Secretaries of several Pdissionary Societies, of differ- 
ent denominations, expressing tlie desire to aid in promoting the 
objects of the Society, tiirough tiieir inissionaries. 

From M. Alexandre Vatlemare.^ dated New Haven, June 14, 
1849, acknowledging the reception of six copies of the First 
Volume of the Society's Journal, for International exchange. 

Presentations to the library were made in behalf of various 
donors, and the thanks of the Society for them, voted. 

Rev. H. G. O. Dwight, missionary in Turkey, read an extract 
from a complete catalogue of the works of the early Fathers 
existing in the Armenian. 


SECOXn SESSION, 

The President in the Chair: 

Mr. W. W. Turner read an account of a Japanese romance 
edited and translated by Dr. Pfizmaier of Vienna. 

Prof. J. HadJe^j read an cs-^ay on the CJreek substantive verb, 
as illustrated by comparison wnh the Sanskrit and other cognate 
languages. 

The Corr. Secretary read a pancr by Rev. IF. G. Schaitfffer^ 
missionary in Turkey, on Sliabbaihai Zevi and his followers. 

THIRD SESSION, 

The President in the Chair: 

The Corr. Secretary read a translation of several unpublished 
Arabic fragments, recently found m Syria, relating to the doc- 
trines of the Isma'^iliyeh and other Ratinite sects. 

The Corr. Secretary read some notes of a lour in Afount Leba- 
non, and to the eastern side of Lake Huleh, by H. A. De Forest^ 
3/. D., missionary in Syria. 

The Corr. Secretary spoke of an affinity between the alphabet 
of the Tuarycks of North Africa and the Himyaritic, which he 
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argued from the characters of the former as first fully exhibited 
in the Journal Asialique for March, 1849. 

The President made some remarks on the results of the expe- 
dition to the Dead Sea under Lieut. Lynch, compared with pre- 
vious investigations. 

The Corr. Secretari/ spoke of the recent discoveries in the 
interior of Africa by Rev. Messrs. Krapf and Rebmann, announced 
in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, 
vol. iii. p. 310. 

Donations to the cabinet were laid upon the table. 


AXXUAL MEETING. 


Held May 2 4, 1850, ix Boston axb Cambridge. 


FIRST SESSION, (in Boston.) 


Hon. E. Everett in the Chair : 

The minutes of the last meetin^t \vere read and approved. 

The Treasurer presented his annual report, which was accepted. 

The Librarian's annual report w^as called for, but was not 
presented. 

A communication from the Directors, relative to the publication 
of another Number of the Society’s Journal, and the stale of the 
library, was read, and laid upon the table. 

The following persons were elected officers for 1850-51. 


Prof. E. ROBINSON, President. 

Rev, Dr. W. Jenks, ^ 

Pres. WooLSEY, > Vice-Presidents* 

Hon. E. Everett, 3 

E. E. Salisbury, Corr. Secretat'y. 

Prof. C. Beck, Secretary of Classical Section, 
C. Short, Pec. Sea'etary. 

W. W. Greenough, Treasurer. 

C. Folsom, Libranan. 


Rev. Dr. R. Anderson, 
Prof. C. Beck, 

Prof. B. B. Edwards, 
Prof. C. C. Felton, 
Rev. T. Parker, 


1 


Directors* 
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On motion of Rev. Mr. Parker, it was voted, that the thanks of 
the Society be presented to Mr. Francis Gardner, late librarian of 
the Society, for his services. 

It was also voted, that the Corresponding Secretary be directed 
to apply to various Societies and individuals, for the purpose of 
completing sets of works published by such Societies and indi- 
viduals, some volumes, or parts, of which are now in the library; 
that the sum of tifiy dollars be appropriated from the treasury, 
for the same object, as soon as practicable ; and that he and the 
Treasurer have power to attend, at their discretion, to the other 
matters pertaining to the library, mentioned in the communication 
from the Directors this day made. 

Letters from gentlemen acknowledging their election into the 
Society were read, as follows : 

From jMahci Raja Apurva Krishna Bahadur^ of Calcutta ; 
Jf. A, De Forest^ 3/.Z)., missionary in Syria ; and H. J. Anderson^ 
of New York. 

Also, the following letters, namely : 

From H. A, De Forest^ daied Beirut, December 1, 1849. 

Dr. De F. sends a copy of a common Latin altar-inscription, as 
the latest exhumation he has heard of in the vicinity of Beirut; 
also, an impression of a seal found at Beirut, made of stone in 
the form of a scarabaeus. ^ 

From Mr. A. Merwin^ dated New York, January 30, 1850. Mr. 
M. writes that the copy of the Chinese inscription of Singan Fu, 
forwarded to his care by Rev. Dr. Bridgman, for the Society, has 
never come to hand. 

Presentations to the library were made in behalf of various 
donors. 

SECor^D SESSION, (in Cambridge.) 

Hon. E. Everett in the Chair: 

The Corr. Secretary read a contribution to the geography of 
Central Kurdistan, by A. Smithy missionary in Turkey. 

Rev. Dr. R. Anderson gave some account of a recently published 
Chinese geographical work, relating to foreign countries, from a 
communication by Rev. Mr. Peet.^ missionary in China.* 

Rev. T. Parker read a critique of the principal works published 
in early and later times, relative to Muhammed. 

Rev. D. T. Stoddard, missionary in Persia, read extracts from 
a journal of a lour from Orumiah to Mosul and back, made by 
Rev. Dr. Perkins, in 1849. 

Pi^of, B. B. Edwards read an abstract of some inquiries on 
the Kurdish language. 


* See Missionary Htrald, vol. xlvi, pp. 21V, £F. 


The Corr. Secretary read a sketch of the contents and charac- 
teristics of Hindu literature, by Rev, F. Be ir. Ward,^ of Gene- 
seo, N. Y. 

The following memomndiim for the consideration of the Society 
was presented by Rev. TF. M. Thomson.^ missionary in Syria, and 
laid upon the table. 

“On the propriety ol appointing a ei^mmitiee to propaie questions and 
suggestions to guide and nii'>'.ionaiie'«. and otlier con ospoiideiits of tlie 

Society in their e^fott^ to promote the objects winch it contemplates. 

“This committee might be suthcienrly large to allow of divi'-ion into sub- 
committees, to each of which should be a:;>igned a particular country, lan- 
guage, or dcpaitment of inquiry. Tliey would ascertain. far as possible, 
what i'^ already known of their particular lield, on all the subjects which come 
within the range of the Society’s investigations ; what point*, require farther 
elucidation; what information in re-pect to the geographr. topogi’aphv, 
geology, history, antiquities, literature, religion, manners and ciistonn, agri- 
culture, useful art-, etc. etc., it i> de-irable to collect , and what kind of manu- 
scripts, books, inscriptions, coin-, and curio-itics. it is important to obtain and 
traa-mit to the S< jciety 

“A series of judicious, well matured questions and -ugge-ticus, based upon 
siicli a survey and examination, would give detiiiiteue— to the researches of 
mis-ionaries and travellers in the East; would teach ilieiii how, and what, 
to observe ; and byassuiing them tlmt their iaboi s were m tlie richt direc- 
tion, would a^\akeIl and su-tum an intere-t on ibeir own ]!mt in the matter, 
and encourage them to draw" uj) aixl communicate w'hat mfoimation they 
might be able to collect. Foi want of sniue -ucli -timulaut mid guide, many 
intelligent eyes now gaze vacantly, fur ycais. on object- td“ tlie ureatesi nuerest 
to the religious and scientiiie wmrid ; and many traveliei- w'ander over the 
verv birth-place of man, of religion, science and art, of commerce and civil- 
ization, with little piofit either to themselve-, or to others. 

“To preiiaie such qiie-tiuns ami suggestions, piopeily, would of itself be 
an admirable -tudy foi those compo-mg tlu' committee- , and as communica- 
tions and contributions .-huuhl come back in nply to them, the members of 
the Society w'ould be able to form an intelligent e-tiniate of the progress 
made toward realizing the object - of the a^^ociatlc^n. It might be w"ell, before 
the question-, are printed, foi each sub'C<*mmiltee to coiie-]>oiid with gentle- 
men at home and abroad who are be-t acipiainted v.dih the held assigned to it. 

“If such a prompter and gui<le w<Te ready to be placed in the hand of 
any member of the Society in f ireign land-, and of any intelligent gentleman 
as he sets out to tiavel, the meeting- and publicuuon- of the Sotaety, it i-* 
believed, would be rendered much more mteresting and valuable.” 
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semi-annual meeting. 

Help October 16, 17, 18 5 0, ix Xew Ha vex. 


FIRST SESSIOX. 

The President in the Chair : 

Letters from gentlemen acknowledging their election into the 
Society were read, as follows : 

From ReL\ J. C. Bryant, missionary in South Africa ; ilfr. JV. 
A. Macy, of New Haven ; Prof. J. A. Spencer, of Burlington, 
N. J. ; Rev. Dr. S. L. Pomroy, of Boston ; and Rei'. L. Grow/, 
missionary in South Africa. Mr. G. notices the recent printing 
of an extensive and valuable grammar of the Kafir language, in 
the Old Colony, (Kafir-land,) and slates that a committee has been 
appointed by the Mission with which he is connected, to prepare 
a grammar of the Zulu. 

Also, the following letters, namely : 

From Prof. C. A. Holmhoe, dated Christiania, March 1, 1850, 

From Prof. C. Lassen, dated Bonn, May 26, 1850. Prof. L, 

now thinks it more probable that the cuneiform has the value 
of m before it, which Rawlinson assigns to it and he now con- 
siders the character as representing ih, “ which gives a 

more probable form of the imperative” in pr uva.f 

From Rev. Dr. D. Poor, without dale. 

Prof C. Beck reported encouragingly with respect to an effort 
for the increase of the Socieiy^’s pecuniary resources. 

The Corr. Secretary reported that most of the imperfect sets of 
books in the library of the Society, would soon be completed by 
donation and purchase; and gave notice that the library is now 
deposited in the Boston Athenaeum Building. 

Presentations to the library were made in behalf of various 
donors, and the thanks of the Society for them, voted. 

* See Journtit of Am. Ur. Sue., vol. i. p 529 

f See Journal of A m. Or. Soc., vul i, p, aud pp. 551, 557, where pdduva 
should have been written pdiitva. 
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The memorandum by Rev. W. M. Thomson, laid upon the 
table at the last meeting, having been taken up, was referred to the 
Directors. 

Prof. J. W. Gibbs laid before the Society a plan proposed by 
Rev. Lewis Grout and others, American missionaries in South 
Africa, for effecting an uniform ordiography of the South-African 
dialects ; and moved the following resolution, wliich, after some 
remarks in favor of the plan, by Rer. W, Walker^ missionary in 
West Africa, was adopted : 

That this Society have heard with interest the statement of a 
plan proposed by the American missionaries in Southern Africa, 
for effecting an uniform orthography of the various languages in 
that part of the globe ; that they regard the objects to be attained 
by such plan, direct and indirect, as very important to the interests 
of literature and humanity; and would express their earnest hope 
and wish that the measures proposed may be carried into full 
execution. 

Prof. Gibbs also laid before the Society an essay on the Dakota, 
or Sioux language, by Rev. T. S. WilIia?nson.f il/.D., missionary 
among the Sioux. 

Mr. W. TT. Turner presented and explained a paradigm of the 
regular verb in the modern Syriac, or the Ncslorian dialect, drawn 
up by himself; and also made some general remarks on this dia- 
lect, and on the character of the translation of the New Testa- 
ment into it, made and printed by the American missionaries at 
Orumiah. 


SECOXD SESSION. 

The President in the Chair: 

Rev. H. R. Hoisinglon^ missionary in Ceylon, read a paper on 
the leading doctrines of the Saivas, as set forth in the Siva^Gnana- 
Pd//mw, one of the sacred books of Southern India, of the highest 
authority. 

Rev. TF. Walkei\ missionary in West Africa, read a compar- 
ison of some features of the Mpongvve and Bakele dialects, show- 
ing them to be nearly related to each other ; and noticed their 
common affinity to the Zulu, with which he supposes the Pangwe, 
a dialect spoken by a tribe which has approached the western 
coast within ten years, to be in still closer relationship. 

Rev. Dr. D. Poor, missionary in Ceylon, read a brief sketch of 
the origin, and progress during the first twelve years, of the Sem- 
inary for Tamil youth at Batticotta, in the province of Jaffna, on 
that island. 
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Prof. C. Beck gave some account of Mommsen’s recent work 
on the South‘Iialian dialects, and particularly of that part of it 
which relates to the Oscans and their language. 

Bev. W. H. Steele^ missionary in Borneo, made some remarks 
on the Dyaks, and on their language as compared with the Malay. 

Rev. D. T. Stoddard, missionary in Persia, spoke of a recent 
tour from Mosul to Orumiah by the way of Ravanduz, made by 
Rev. Mr. Marsh, missionary at Mosul. Mr. Marsh visited a monu- 
ment alluded to by Dr. Perkins, under date of May 1, in his jour- 
nal presented to the Society at its last meeting, but not visited by 
him, which stands on the highest part of the mountain-range 
dividing Turkey from Persia. He found it to be “an oval slab of 
dark granite, not unlike many an old tomb-stone in a New Eng- 
land grave-yard, not over ten or twelve feet high, including the 
pedestal, and inscribed with the arrow-headed characters of the 
remains at Koytinjik and Nimrood,” 

Prof. J. W. Gibbs made some remarks on the unity of origin 
of our race, as proved by philological investigations. 

The President made some remarks on the forth-coming re- 
port on the geology of Palestine by Dr. H. J. Anderson, and on 
the progress and present state of our literature of that country. 

The Corr. Secretary presented to the Society, in behalf of the 
author, a treatise on Arabic versification by Rev, C. Y. A. Van 
Dyck, missionary in Syria. 

THIRD SESSIO>". 

Prof. Beck in the Chair : 

The Corr. Secretary presented to the Society, in behalf of the 
translator, a continuation of Et-Tabary’s history of the conquest 
of Persia by the Arabs, translated from the Turkish version of 
Et-Tabary’s Annals, by Mr. J. P. Broivn, of Constantinople ; 
also, another extract from the same work, translated by the same. 

He also read a paper on Chinese culture, by Rev. S. R. Brown, 
of Rome, N. Y., late missionary in China. 

He also made some remarks on the results arrived at by Loe- 
wenstern, Botta, and Ravvhnson, in their works on the Assyrian 
cuneiform character. 


RE-DRAFT 


OK THE 

CONSTITUTIOxN AND BY-LAWS 

OF THE 

AMEBICAN OBIENTAL SOCIETY, 

ADOPTED MAY Hi, 1849, 


CATALOGUE OF MEMBERS 

IX 


1850 . 




CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 


Art. L This Society shall be called the American Oriental 
Society. 

Art. IL The objects contemplated by this society shall be : 

1. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, Afri- 
can and Polynesian languages, as well as the encour- 
agement of researches of any sort by which the knowl- 
edge of the East may be promoted. 

2. The cultivation of a taste for oriental studies in 
this country. 

3. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocab- 
ularies, and other communications presented to the 
Society, which may be valuable with reference to the 
before-mentioned objects. 

4. The collection of a library and cabinet. 

Art. III. The members of this Society shall be distinguished 
as corporate, corresponding, and honorary. Corporate members 
shall be residents of the United States ; Americans or others, 
residing in any foreign country, with whom the Society may desire 
to hold communication, shall be eligible as corresponding mem- 
bers; foreigners of distinction, as well as residents in the United 
States, may be elected honorary members. 

Art. IV. All candidates for membership must be proposed by 
the Directors, at some stated meeting of the Society, and no per- 
son shall be elected a member of either class, without receiving 
the votes of as many as three-fourths of all the members present 
at the meeting. 

Art. The government of the Society shall consist of a Pres- 
ident, three Vice-Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Re- 
cording Secretary, a Treasurer, a Librarian, and five flirectors, 
who shall be annually elected by ballot, at the annual meeting. 

Art. VI. The President and Vice-Presidents shall perform the 
customary duties of such officers, and shall be ex officio members 
of the Board of Directors. 
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Art. VII. The Secretaries and the Treasurer shall be ex officio 
members of the Board of Directors, and shall perform their res- 
pective duties under the superintendence of said Board. 

Art. VIII. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to 
regulate the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its 
publications, to carry into effect the resolutions and orders of the 
Society, and to exercise a general supervision over its affairs. 
Three Directors at any regular meeting shall be a quorum for 
doing business. 

Art. IX. An annual meeting of the Society shall be held in 
Boston, during the month of May, the day of the meeting to be 
determined by the Directors. One or more other meetings, at the 
discretion of the Directors, shall also be held each year, in Bos- 
ton, or at such other place, and at such time as the Directors shall 
determine. 

Art. X. This Constitution may be amended, on a recommenda- 
tion of the Directors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members 
present at an annual meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 

I. The Corresponding Secretary sliall conduct the correspon- 
dence of the Society, and it shall be his duty to keep in a book 
provided for the purpose, a copy of his letters. 

II. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the pro- 
ceedings of the Society in a book provided for the purpose, and 
shall notify the meetings in such manner as the President, or the 
Board of Directors, shall direct. 

III. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Soci- 
ety, and his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made 
under the superintendence of the Board of Directors. At each 
annual meeting he shall report the state of the finances, with a 
brief summary of the receipts and payments of the previous 
year. 

IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belon^r. 
ing to the Society, with the names of the donors, if they are pre- 
sented, and shall at each annual meeting make a report of the 
accessions to the library during the previous year, and shall be 
farther guided in the discharge of his duties by such rules as the 
Directors shall prescribe. 
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V. All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts de- 
posited by authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be 
at the disposal of the Board of Directors. 

VI. Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the 
Society, on his admission, the sum of five dollars, together with 
an annual assessment of two dollars ; but a donation at any one 
time of fifty dollars shall exempt from obligation to make either 
of these payments. 

VII. Six members shall form a quorum for doing business, and 
three to adjourn. 

SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAWS FOE THE CLASSICAL SECTION. 

1. The classical scholars who are members of the Society, shall 
constitute a Classical Section of the Society, for the promotion 
of classical learning so far as it bears upon the objects of the 
Society. 

2. In order to promote an interest in this department of the 
Society, there shall be a Secretary of the Classical Section, elected 
by ballot at each annua! meeting. 

3. The Secretary of the Classical Section shall be especially 
charged to secure the design of the same, so far as it is possible, 
by collecting and imparting information, by suggestions, and by 
other means. 

4. The Secretary of the Classical Section shall be ex officio a 
member of the Board of Directors, and shall perform his duties 
under the superintendence of the said Board. 
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I BY DONATION. 


Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences. New Series. Vol. IV. Part 1. Cambridge 
and Boston : 1849. 

Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. Vol. II. pp. 1-160. 

Presented hy the American Academy, 

Transactions of the American Ethnological Society. 

Vol. II. New York : 1848. 

Presented by the Am, EthnoL Society, 

Incwadi Yamagama. (A Zulu Hymn-Book.) Port 
Natal : 1849. 

Incwadi Yokubala. (A Zulu Arithmetic.) Port Na- 
tal : 1849. 

Inhliziyo yako i lungile na } (A Tract on Regenera- 
tion, in Zulu.) Port Natal : 1849. 

Presented hy the American Mission at Port Natal, 

A Manual of Instruction for the South- African College. 

Literature. Part I. The Principles of Grammar 
applied to the English Language. Cape-Town: 

1846. 

Of the Science of Grammar. (A continuation of the 
preceding.) 

Proceedings of the Twenty-first Anniversary Meeting 
of the Subscribers to the Public Library, Cape- 
Town, Cape of Good Hope. Cape-Town : 1850. 

Presented hy the Rev. Rufus Anderson^ D,D, 

The History of the Conquerors of Hind, by Maha 
Raja Apurva Krishna Bahadur. Chapp. 2, 3. Cal- 
cutta : 1848. 

Presented hy the Author, 

The Progress of Ethnology, by John Russell Bartlett. 

New York : 1847. 

Presented hy the Author, 
d 
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Guide FraD 9 ais-Arabe Vulgaire des Voyageurs el des 
Francs en Syrie el en Egypte, par J. Berggren. 

Upsal : 1844. 

Presented hy the Author, 

Journal of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society. 

Oct. 1844-Jan. 1849. Nos. VIII-XII. 5 numbers. 

Presented hy the Bombay Branch R, A, Society, 
A large and valuable collection of Oriental Coins. 

Presented hy John P, Brown^ Constantinople, 
A Sanskrit MS. in the Devanagiri character. — A part 
of the Yajur Veda. 

Researches into the Origin and Affinity of the princi- 
pal Languages of Asia and Europe, by Lieutenant 
Colonel Vans Kennedy. London : 1^8. 

Presented hy /Ae Rev, E, Burgess^ Ahmednuggur^ India. 
KiTanri Seqiip Hahxta &c, (Turkish Old 

Testament in Greek characters.) A^rivaxa,^ 1838. 

Presented hy the Rev, Simeon H, Calhoun^ ^Aheih^ Syria, 
A head-dress worn by the married women of Mt. 

Lebanon. 

Presented hy Dr> H. A, Be Forest^ Beirut Syria. 
Some bronze antiques found in Mt. Lebanon. 

Presented hy John W, Be Forest^ New Haven, 
Tatwatshintamanau Anumanakhanda, by Gangesa 
Upadhyaya. Calcutta : 1848. 

Anumanatshintanutnididhiti, by Raghun^tha Siromani. 

Calcutta : 1848. 

Sabdasaktaprakisika, by Jagadisa Tarkalankara. Cal- 
cutta : 1847. 

Khandanakhandakhidyam, by Sriharsha. Calcutta : 

1848. 

Kusumanjali, by Udayana Atsharya. Calcutta: 1847. 
Tatwakaumudi, by Vatsbaspati Misra. Calcutta: 1848. 

Paribhasha, by Dharmaraja Adhivarindra. Calcutta : 

1847. 

Presented hy Bdhu Rdjendra Butta^ Calcutta. 
The Literary World, No. 196. New York, Nov. 2, 

1850. (Containing a Report of the Semi-annual 
Meeting of the American Oriental Society.) 

Presented hy E. A, and G, L. Buyckinek. 
An original Haiti Sherif, or Imperial Berat, issued by 
Sultan Selim III, A. H. 1215, appointing the Monk 
Hohannes Patriarch of all the Armenians of Turkey. 
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The Epistles of Ignatius, in Armenian. Printed by 
the permission of Lord Zakariah, the patriotic Pa- 
triarch of Constaniinople. 

Presented by the Rev. H. G. O. Dwight.^ Constantinople. 

Two Maps by a Chinese amateur in geography, resi- 
dent in Canton. 

Presented by the Hon, Alexander H, Everett^ 

Tuhfat ul Ahrar, by Mulla Jamf. Edited by Forbes 
Falconer. London : 1848, 

Presented by the Editor. 

Ha masse Carmina Versione Latina Commentarioque 
illustravit, &c., Georg. Guil. Freytag. Pars 11. 

Fasc. 3. 

Presented by the Editor. 

Catalogue of a Collection of Egyptian Antiquities, the 
property of Henry Abbott, Esq., M.D. Cairo : 1846. 

Presented by Francis Gardner. 

El-Cazwini’s Kosmographie, herausg. von Ferdinand 
Wiistenfeld. IterTheil, Ite und 2te Halfte. Got- 
tingen : 1848-9. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen morgenlandischen Gesell- 
schaft. Bd. 11. Hefie 1-4 ; Bd. III. Hefte 1-4; Bd. 

IV. Hefte 1-4. Leipzig : 1848-50. 

Jahresbericht der Deutschen morgenlandischen Gesell- 
schaft, fur 1845-6. Leipzig : 1846, 

Statuten der Deutschen morgenlandischen Gesell- 
schaft, angenommen von der Orientalisten-Ver- 
sammlung zu Darmstadt den 2 October, 1845. 

Circular der Deutsch. morgenland. Gesellschaft, (Aus 
der. Allg. Lit. Zeitung, Nov. 1845.) 

Presented by the German Oriental Society. 

Hand-Book to the American Panorama of the Nile, 
by George R. Gliddon. London : 1849. 

Prospectus of the Syro-Egyptian Society of London. 

1844. 

Presented by Geo. R. Gliddon. 

Fourteen Chinese Tracts, viz. : Sacrifices at the 
Tombs ; Sacrifices to the Dead ; Birth-day of Seang- 
tay ; Seang Afa’s Experience ; Milne on Idolatry, 

Gambling, Straight Gate, and Honesty in Business; 

Milne on the Soul ; Milne’s Evils of Gambling; on 
Gambling ; on Opium Ealing (2 copies) ; Warn- 
ings against the use of Opium (2 copies) ; Sermon 
on the Mount ; and one other. 
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Two Malay Tracts, oq the necessity of Repentance. 

First, Second, and Third Homilies in Hindoostanee. 

Spelling-Book in English, Asamese, and Tai. Sadiya : 

1836. 

Henry and his Bearer, translated by Mrs. Farrar. 

1835, (in Bengalee.) 

Markasane Sangitalelen Subharvatamana, (in Ben- 
galee.) 

Spelling-Book, Reading-Book, and Child’s Book, in 
Arabic. 

Homily for Good-Friday, in Armenian. Calcutta: 1828. 

Spelling-Book and Story-Book, (in Burmese.) 

Karen Tract. (First Karen Writing and Printing ever 
executed.) Maulmein. 

Taling Tract. (First Taling Printing ever executed.) 

Maulmein : 1832. 

Annual Proceedings of the National Polish Commit- 
tee, (in Polish.) Paris : 1831-3. 

Gilbert’s Hymns for Children, (in Russian.) St. Pe- 
tersburg : 1831. 

True Story of a Youth, &c. &c., (in Russian.) St. 

Petersburg: 1831, 

^ OfiiXla nag^ tov xvqIov, N. Bamba 18 
1834, (in Mod. Greek.) 

Robinson’s Scripture Characters, and twelve element- 
ary books for Children, in Modern Greek. 

Rapport Annuel k la Societe Asiatique, 1844, par J, 

Mohl. Paris : 1844. 

Bugis Parables. 

He mau Himeni Flawait ; He Hockeholoholona nana 
Kamalii ; Ka Mooolelo na Josua ; Ka Palapala Mua 
a Petero ; Ka Puka Ana. 5 Tracts. Oahu : 1829-35. 

A Vocabulary of Words in the Hawaiian Language. 
Lahainaiuna : 1836. 

Westminster Catechism in Hebrew. Ed. Seaman and 
Alden. Philadelphia : 1821. 

Family Education and Government: A Discourse in 
the Choctaw Language, by L. S. Williams. Bos- 
ton : 1835. 

Diuhsawahgwah Gayadoshah, (in the Seneca Lan- 
guage.) Boston : 1836. 

Sioux Spelling-Book. Etesigned for the use of native 
learners. Boston : 1836. 

Lawyrawkulariis Pany Kwta. 1836. 

Ptcsdntcd hy fP. Grccnough, 
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Alif Laila, or Book of the Thousand Nights and One 
Night, in Arabic. Edited by Sir W. H, Macnagh- 
ten. 4 vols. Calcutta : 18*39-42. 

Tazkira-i-Fath Ali Khan Husaini Gurdezi, 

A Persian and Urdu MS. — Memoirs of native Mos- 
lem Poets of the Dakhan and N, India. 

Kayastha Kaustubha, by Raja Narayana Mitra. 3 
vols. Calcutta : 1844-8. 

Ahnoda Mangala, by Bharata Tshandra Raya. 2 vols. 

Calcutta. Saka 1769, i. e. A. D. 1847. 

Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindus, by H. 

H. Wilson, Calcutta: 1847. 

Kavikalpadruma, i. e. The Tree of the Desire of the 
Poet, by Vopadeva. Calcutta : Samvat 2905, i, e. 

A. D- 1849. 

A Portrait of Dwarkanauth Tagore. 

Presented by Prof, Fitz~ Edward Hall, Benares, India. 

The Oriental Astronomer : being a Complete System 
of Hindu Astronomy, accompanied with a Transla- 
tion and numerous Explanatory Notes. With an 
Appendix. By H, R. Hoisington. Jaffna: 1848. 

A Tamil MS. on palm leaf. — Udal-Ari-Vilakkam, i. e. 

The Vaishnava Light of the Body. 

Presented by the Rev. H. R. Hoisington, Ceylon. 

Grammatik for Zulu-Sproget, af H. P. S. Schreuder, 
med Forlale og Anmaerkinger af C. A. Holmboe. 

Christiania : 1850. 

Sanskrit og Oldnorsk,af C. A. Holmboe. Christiania : 

1846. 

Det Oldnorske Verbum, oplyet ved Sammenligning 
med Sanskrit og andre Sprog af samme Mi. Af C. 

A. Holmboe. Christiania : 1848. 

Presented by Prof. C. A. Holmboe, 

Catalogue des Livres de feu M. Saint-Martin. Paris : 

1832. 

Catalogue des Livres, imprimes et manuscrits, de feu 
M. J. P. Abel-Remusat. Paris: 1833. 

Catalogue des Livres, imprimes et manuscrits, de feu 
M. Kieffer. Paris : 1833. 

Presented by the Rev. William Jenks, D.D. 

Note sur les Botecudos, accompagnee d’un Vocabu- 
laire de leur Langue, etc. — Extrail du Bulletin de 
la Societe de Geographic, Nov. et Dec. 1846. 
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Fragments sur rUoifomiite a iotrcwJuire dans fes No- 
tatbns G^ographiques, etc. — Exlraits du Bulletin 
de la Societe de Geographie, Avril et Aout, 1847. 

Presented by M, E. J&mard. 

Examen Critique de quelques pages de Chinois rela- 
tives a I’lnde, traduiies par M. G. Pauthier, par 
Stanislas Jul ten. Paris: 1841. 

Exercises Pratiques d’Analyse de Syntaxe et de Lexi- 
graphie Chinoise, par Stanislas Julien. Paris : 1842. 

Simple Expose d’un Fait Honorable odieusement de- 
nature dans un libelle recent de M. Pauthier, suivi 
de la refutation de sa derniere Kepoose, par Stan- 
islas Julien. Paris: 1842. 

Notice sur les Miroirs magiques des Chinois et leur 
fabrication, par Stanislas Julien. (Extrait des Comp- 
tesRendus des seances de I’Academie des Sciences, 
tome XXIV, seances des 7 et 21 Juin, 1847. 

Presented by the Author, 

Indische Alterthumskunde, von Christian Lassen. 

(1.) Druckfehler, Berichtigungen, und Nachtrage 
zum ersten Bande. (2.) Zweiter Band, lie Halfte. 

Bonn and London : 1849. 

Presented by the Author, 

Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, herausg. 
von Christian Lassen. Bd. VIL Hefte 2, 3. Bonn : 

1850. 

Presented by the Editor, 

Einleitung zur Chronologie der iEgypter, von R. Lep- 
sius. Berlin : 1848. 

Denkmaler aus Agyplen und Athiopien, von R. Lep- 
sius. Bonn : 1849. 

Die Chronologie der iEgypter, von Richard Lepsius. 

Einleitung und Erster Theil. Berlin, London and 
Paris ; 1849. 

Presented by the Author, 

Rapport Annuel a la Societe Asiatique, 17 Juin 1845, 

23 Juin 1846, et 14 Juin 1847, par J. Mohl. 

Melanges Posthumes d’Histoire et de Litterature Ori- 
en tales par M. Abel-Remusat. Paris : 1843. 

Presented by M, Jules Mohh 

An Arabic MS. — Et-Tuhaf el-’Aliyeh fy el-Khutab 
el-Minbariyeh, i. e. the Superior Gifts, respecting 
Pulpit-discourses; by an anonymous author. With- 
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out date. — A collection of Moslem pulpit-discourses 
for the year. 

Presented hy President Nathaniel Moore. 

A Persian MS. — The Diwan of Khwajeh Shems-ed- 
din Muhammed, (i. e. Hafiz). Date A. H. 985, 
i. e. A. D. 1577-^, 

Presented hy the Rev. Mark Murphy. 

Catalogue des Livres de I’lmprimerie Armenienne de 
Saint Lazare. Venise : 1848. 

Presented hy Charles E. Norton. 

Documentos Arabicos .para a Historia Portugueza co- 
piados dos Originaes da Torre do Tombo por Ordem 
da Academia Real das Sciencias de Lisboa por Fr. 

Joao de Sousa. Lisboa : 1790. 

Presented hy Charles Pickering y M.D. 

Kala Sankalita. A Collection of Memoirs on the 
various Modes according to which the Nations of 
the Southern Parts of India divide Time. By Lieut. 

Col. John Warren. Madras ; 1825. 

History of Mysoor, abridged from Col. Wilks’s His- 
torical Sketches of the South of India. Part I. 

Madras: 1828. 

Historical Sketch of the Kingdom of Pandya. By 
H. H. Wilson. Madras : 1888. 

The Madras Almanac and Compendium of Intelli- 
gence, for 1840. Madras. 

The Morning Star, published semi-monthly. Vols. 

I— III. 3 vols. Jaffna: 1841-3. 

Presented hy ike Rev. Dr. Poor^ Ceylon. 

Die geographische Verbreitung einiger characterist- 
ischen arabischen Producte, von C. Ritter. 

Die Ophirfahrt, von C. Ritter. 

Presented hy the Author. 

Catalogue of a Collection of Egyptian Antiquities, the 
properly of Henry Abbott, Esq., M.D. Cairo : 1846. 

Presented hy Prof. Edward Robinson. 

Jaska’s Nirukta, sammt den Nighantavas, herausg. von 
Rudolph Roth. Hefte 1, 2. Gottingen : 1848-49. 

Presented hy the Editor. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Vol. VIII. No. XVI. Parts 1 and 2, 

Vols. IX. X. XL Part 1, and XII. 
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Tweaty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Annual Eeports of 
the Royal Astatic Society, for 1849 and 1850. 

London : *1849-50. 

List of Members, Committees, &:c., of the Royal Asi- 
atic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, for 1849. 

London : 1849. 

Presented ly the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Rechierches sur les Inscriptions Himyariques de Sana, 

Khariba, March, etc., par M. F. Fresnel. Paris: 

1845. 

Rapport Annuel a !a Societe Asiatique, (for 1844, 

1845, 1846,) par J. Mohl. 

The Raja Tarangini ; a History of Cashmir. Cal- 
cutta : 1835. 

Courier de Constantinople, 3me An nee, 1847, No. 

129 ; 4me Annee, 1848, No. 151 ; 5me Annee, 

1849, No. 237 ; 6me Annee, 1850, No. 253. 

Journal de Constantinople, 3me Annee, 1848, Nos. 

66-8, 105-7, 109-11, 114-17, 120-3, 125-6, 128- 
30, 134-5, 135 ; 4me Annee, 1849, Nos. 137-40, 

142-6, 150-3, 155-7, 161-3, 165-7, 174, 176, 189- 
90, 192, 200, 203, ^5, 207 ; 5me Annee, 1850, 

Nos. 210,216-17. 

Turkish Evening Entertainments. The Wonders of 
Remarkable Incidents and the Rarities of Anec- 
dotes, by Ahmed Ibn Hemdera the Ketkhoda, called 
‘‘Sohailee.” Translated from the Turkish by John 
P. Brown. New York : 1850. 

Presented hy E, E. Salisbury. 

Betal Pantshavinsati, by Iswara Tshandra Vidyasagara 
Sarma. Calcutta : 1846. 

Bangalar Itihas, by the same. Calcutta : 1847. 

Presented hy the Author. 

Prospectus der Odessaer Gesellschaft fiir Geschichle 
und Alterthiimer gehdrenden altesten hebraischen 
and rabbinischen Manuscripte. Ein Beitrao’ zur bib- 
lischen Exegese von Dr. Pinner. Odessa^ 1845. 

The Old Testament in Hebrew and Spanish. 2 vols 
Vienna : 1840-1. 

Presented hy the Rev. W. G. Schauffler, Constantinople. 

First Lessons in the Tie-Chiw Dialect, by W Dean 
Bankok, Siam ; 1841. ^ ' 

Presented by the Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D. 
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Fourth Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution. Washington : 1850. 

Presented by the Smithsonian Institution, 

Rudiments de la Langue Hindoui, par M. Garcin de 
Tassy. Paris : 1847. 

Presented by the Author* 

Theologia et Philosophia Indica. Oupnek’hat ; e 
Persico idiomate in Latinum conversum ; studio et 
opera Anquetil Duperron. Tomus I. Argentorati 
et Parisiis : 1801. 

Bible History. The Pentateuch and Joshua. For the 
use of the Protestant Episcopal Mission in Western 
Africa. New York : s. a. 

Essays and Dissertations in Biblical Literature. By a 
Society of Clergymen. Vol. I. New York : 1829. 

Introduction to Sacred Philology and Interpretation, 
by Dr. G. J. Planck ; translated from the original 
German, and enlarged with Notes, by Samuel H. 

Turner, D.D. New York and Boston : 1834. 

A Companion to the Book of Genesis, by Samuel H. 

Turner, D.D. New York and London : 1841. 

Biographical Notices of Jewish Rabbies, and Transla- 
tions of portions of their Commentaries, and other 
Works, with illustrative Introductions and Notes, by 
Samuel H. Turner, D.D. New York: 1847. 

The Gospel according to St. Luke, translated into the 
Grebo Tongue, by the Rev. John Payne. New 
York: 1848. 

Presented by the Rev. Samuel H. Turner^ D.D* 

Einige Notizen iiber Bonny an der Kuste von Guinea, 
seine Sprache und seine Bewohner. Mit einem 
Glossarium von Hermann Koler. Gottingen : 1848. 

Presented by Prof. William W. Turner* 

The Madras Christian Instructor and Missionary Rec- 
ord. Vols. I — V. 5 vois. 

Presented by the Rev. Miron Winslow Madras.^ India. 

Report of the Committee of Internal Health on the 
Asiatic Cholera, together with a Report of the City 
Physician on the Cholera Hospital. Boston : 1849. 

Map of the Oregon Territory by the U. S. Explor. 

Exped., Charles VVilkes, Commander. 1841. 

Topographical Map of the Road from Missouri to 
Oregon. In VII Sections. From the field notes 
e 
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and journal of Capt. J, C. Fremont, and from 
sketches and notes made on the ground by his 
assistant, Charles Preuss» Compiled by Charles 
Preuss. 1846. 

Observations on the Aboriginal Monuments of the 
Mississippi Valley, With Illustrations. By E. G. 

Squier. New York : 1847. 

Joannis Georgii Wenrich de Poeseos Hebraicae atque 
Arabicae Origine, Indole. Mutuoque Consensu atque 
Discrimine Commentatio. Lipsiae : 1843. 

A Turkish Almanack. 16mo, 

Courier de Constantinople : 3, 10, et 17 Avrii, 8 et 15 
Mai, 1847. 

Mindener Sonntagsblatt, am 18 Februar, 1844. 

The Life of Joseph Balsamo, commonly called Count 
Cagliostro. London : 1791. 

Manuscript of four leaves, written in Oriental charac- 
ters, on the Talipot palm-leaf. 

Three bronze Chinese toilet-ornaments. 

Presented hy Donors unknoion. 

The following articles were overlooked, or not properly ac- 
knowledged, in the preparation of the former lists : 

Portrait de Christophe Colomb. (From the Bulletin 
de la Societe de Geographic, Juin, 1845.) 

Presented ly M. E, Jomard, 

A MS. in ancient Turkish. — Mukaddemeh, i. e. Intro- 
duction, by Kotb-ed-din En-Nikidy El-Tzniky. 

Without date, perfect. A Mohammedan catecliism ; 
the oldest work of this sort in Turkish literature, 
and still one of the most approved., 

Kitab Shurut es-Salat, i, e. Book of the Conditions 
of Prayer. Constantinople : A. H. 1219, i. e. A. D. 

1804-5. 

Sherh Tohfet el-Mendhumet ed-Durriyeh fy Loghat 
el-Farisiyet ed-Dariyeh, i. e. Commentary on the 
Present of the String of Pearls, respecting the Per- 
sian Court-language, by Ahmed Hayati EIFendi. 
Constantinople : A. H. 1215, i. e. A. D, 1800-1. 

An Arabic MS. — An abridgment by the original au- 
thor of Ghunyet el-Mublely, i. e. The Satisfaction 
of the Afflicted One, which is a commentary, by 
Ibmhim Ibn Muhammed Ibo Ibrahim el-Haleby, on 
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Munyet el-Musally, i. e. The Desire of the Praying 
One. Dated A. H. 1199, i. e. A. D. 1764^5, 
perfect. 

Presented hy J, G, Schoarz^ D. S. ConsuZ at Vienna. 

A MS. — Copy of a few chapters of the Book of Gen- 
esis, translated into the Sooahelee Language, by Dr. 

Krapf. 

Presented hy Richard P. Waters. 

A Sermon, in Tamil, on Tsaiah xlv, 22, supposed to be 
written by the Jesuit missionary Robertus. Printed 
in 1819. 

A Tamil Tract, in two Parts : — 1. Questions addressed 
to Trinitarian Ministers, on the doctrine of the 
Trinity. By a Unitarian. IL A Dialogue on the 
same subject. Printed in 1822. 

Presented hy the Hon, Sidney Willard. 

Report of the Library-Committee of Congress on the 
Exploring Expedition, 

Presented hy the Hon, Robert C. Winthrop. 

Wanegiele Keduse lyasuse Keresetose, i. e. The 
Holy Gospel of Jesus Christ. (In Eihiopic.) Lon- 
don : 1826. 

Presented hy Richard P. Waters. 

[This book was erroneously acknowledged, in Vol. 1. No. III. 

as a donation from William C. Waters^ 


II. BY P^^RCHASE. 


The following books have been purchased, by vote of the 
Society, to complete imperfect sets in the Library : 

Indische Altertbumskunde von Christian Lassen. Erslen Bandes 
Ite Halfte. Bonn; 1843. 

Hamasae Carmina edidit G. W. Freytag. Tomus I. Bonnae; 
1828. 

Hamzae Ispahanensis Annalium Librt X. edidit J. M. E. Gottwaldt, 
Tomus II. Lipsiae ; 1848. 



Memoires de I’Academie Tmperiale des Sciences de St. Peters- 
bourgh. VI™® Serie. Sciences, Histoire, Philologie. Tomi 

I— VIL St. Petersbourgh : 1830—1848. 

Bulletin de la Classe Historico-Philologique de I’Academie Tmpe- 
riale des Sciences de St. Petersbourgh. Tomi II — VII., VIIL 
fascc. 1 — 6. St. Petersbourgh: 1845 — 1850. 

Verhandlungen der P®”, 2^®^, 3*®”, 4^®^, 6^®^, 7^®", 10^®“ 

Versammlung Deutscher Philologen und Schul manner. 


CHARLES FOLSOM, Librarian. 
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SHABBATHAI ZEYI AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 


[Tlie Committee of Publication, finding it impo5«;ible to reduce the orthog- 
raphy of all oriental words which may occur in this Journal, to a uniform 
system of their own, have adopted the principle of leaving the orthography 
in each paper as they find it, except where there is a manifest oversight.] 


The folloAvers of Sliabhatliai Zei'i are, properly speaking, 
a Jewish sect. Scattered fragments of this singular body 
of religionists still exist in Christian countries on the con- 
tinent of Euro})e, and are reckcnied among the JeAvs. They 
are, however, utterly aljhenTcd by the Jews, as chargeable 
with the most dami]a]>le heresies and praetiees. Little is 
known of their true tenets. Those of them Avho are living 
in Turkey profess iJohammedaiiLsm ; they send their chil- 
dren to i\i(diammedan schools, dress and conduct tliemselves 
like ^lohammedaiis, (except that tliey do not go to the 
Mosrpies,) and enjoy the civil jirivileges connected with the 
■|>rofession of Islam. The moral character of those Avho 
live in Turkey is unim|)eachable. Drunkenness, lying, pro- 
fanity, adultery, and the hke, are unknoAvn among them. 
On tlie subject of taking an oath, they cherish the principles 
of the Quakers. In thi< particular, however, they are not 
alone. The religiims histijry of such a body cann(_)t be un- 
interesting, esjiecially if it be true, ( Avhich is said of them bv 
some,) that their tenets are akin to the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, This Avould seem highly proballe from the char- 
acter of those Eabbinic Avorks AAdiich have been in the high- 
est esteem among them from the very beginning of tlieir 
sect, of AA’hich 1 shall have occasion to speak in the sequel. 
But of the truth of the assertion I was satisfied by a com- 
munication, addressed to me not long ago by one of their 
chief men, in Avliich the Avriter makes a simple and candid 
statement of some of the articles of their faith. I have the 
more confidence in the candor of his statement, as he Avas 
cautious enough, neither t() Avrite tlie ])a})er himself, nor to 
sign it. It Avas dictated by him, Avhile surrounded by others 
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of his sect, to a person of another religion, in ^yhoin I have 
reason to place the ntninst e(.)nfi(ienee, Init viio, Ixing no 
Muhainiiiedaii hiinsLif, eniihl nnt he admitted in a ^Muhaia- 
inedan cuurt of justice as a ^vitne.-s against one prolessing 
Islam. Thus, while the true author vt' the ]»a]>er remained 
perfectly luicommitted, he' lunl no reason to hide any thing 
that may luive ap}>eaivd to him im]>ortant to In? mentioned. 
So far as 1 know, this paper exhibits the only authentic 
confession uf faith <.)f this singular ^ect, extant beyond its 
own little eirele. Its niemher^ naturailv puiiish nothing 
to the W'>rid, least <>t‘ all t]n^'^e (I' tliom wlio ]►rofess the Mo- 
Inimmedan reiieiom To my knowledge, there is but one 
book (T'theii’ ^eet know'ii to the ]ai])lie. Tlii^ purports to l)e 
an hi,' 5 toricaI aca-ount nl' it Iw one oC tliem wliose name was 
oVbraham Konki, "'prp hut it is said to be merely 

a collection of scu.--eless iniraciifjus legends of tlieir pre- 
tended iMessiah, and of his pro])het Xatlian. 1 myself never 
saw the liook. Tliestj considerations led me to translate the 
coininmiication in tpiestioii ffom the original Turkish. But 
as this sect is S(j very little knowm in America, 1 thought it 
best to im})rove tliis o]>portunity for presenting the reader 
with a brief aoeount of its origin. 

iShal)i>athai Zevi wms the tliird and youngest son of Mor- 
decai Zevi, a petty merchant in Smyrna. He was born in 
and distinguished himsdf early, hy a most extraor- 
dinary ac< [uaiiitanee with the Talmud, which he had mas- 
tered at tlie ago of ilftecn. He ])roceeded to the Kabbala, 
which he finished in ai)oiit tln-eo years. Being eighteen 
years old, ho became a regular llakam or Ba])bi. He im- 
mediately iiegan to lecture in public on the Kabbala, and 
thousands tiuckod together, even iroin distant places, to listen 
to his superior wisdom. He paid great attention to ablu- 
tions, and ascetic severities, such as histing, etc. Contrary 
to the liahiH of the Jews, he inarried late. He had passed 
his twxiitieth year wdieu lie es}»oused the most beautiful girl 
in Smyrna. However, as he never ap]>roached his wife," he 
was ot)liged by her father to divorce her, which he did soon 
after the marriege eeremonies. This singular juxceedino’ 
he repeated, uatiu-ally alwniys with the same result. Mean- 
while, he carried his relii^ious austerities farther every dav, 
and multi]' •lied his washings: and yet his health appeared 
perfect, and his personal beauty vnis extraordinary. 
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At the ao'e of tweiity-foiir, he began to disclose to his 
more confidential disciples that he was the Messiah, the son 
of I)avid. lie preteu-led to know the true ].)roiiuiieiation 
of tin-' ]iame Jehrjvah. and pronounced it publicly. 

Tlie Session of Eabbis warned Inin not to do so, and being 
disobeyed l)y liim, excomniiuiieated him, declared his assas- 
sination to be a good work, and agreed to pay the iniinler- 
crs forfeit due to the Turkish Treasury, Ifoni their public 
funds. 

Sliablxithai Zevi now fled to Saloniea, where he was re- 
ceived with hoina^, subset pientlv warned as in Smyrna, and 
idtimately anathematized. Athens, Alexandria. Cairo, and 
finally Jerusalem, became in turn places of reiiigc for him. 
At the latter place he remained several years, lecturing' pub- 
licly, and fasting constantly, whicli much increased his re- 
nown fi>r sanctity. In (laza he made the acrpiaintance of a 
German Jew named Xathan Benjamin, in Avhose family he 
remained several weeks. This was on his journey to Jerusa- 
lem, but it ought to be said here, that his introduction to, 
and temporary residence in, the familv of Nathan, are not 
as authentic as m< )St facts of his history. Be that however 
as it may, after Shalibathai Zevi had spent a few years at Je- 
rusalem, Nathan Benjamin ap})eared suddenly in the char- 
acter of a })rophet, and said, '‘A man of Smyrna, called 
Shabhathai Zevi, is the true iMessiah, He will redeem Israel 
from the yoke (T bondage. The two fast-days, the 17th of 
Thammnz and the fith of Ab, are no more to be kept. The 
Messiah is born, and will sex m appear, and place the diadem 
of the Sultan on his own ]jr< >w, as may be proved from the 
Kabbala, etc., etc.” He wrote letters to the Rabbis of the 
land, saving that the iMe^siah would disa])pear for some time, 
to meet Moses, who was risen fi’om the dead in the country 
Sambation, to marry Rci)eeca, the daughter of Moses, and 
in company with liim to luing the ten tribes across the river 
of that name. Tla' Messiah was to enter Jerusalem upon a 
lion which came down from heaven, the tongue of which 
w\as a seven-headed serpent, sjiittiiig fire, slaving multitudes 
by the wav on overv side. ^Mtcr liis entrance, God would 
let down from heaven a temple nia<le of gold and precious 
stones, the ^lessiah would offer sacrifices, the resurrection 
of the dead would then take place, etc., etc. A tremendous 
excitement was produced in the minds of the Jews. 
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Meanwhile, Shabbathai Zevi continued to lecture at Jerusa- 
lem, and married again, as f( >rmerl y, while his brothers, resid- 
ing in Smyrna, secretly urged his Messianic claims, and not 
without success. On a sudden, at Jerusalem, in 1605, Shab- 
batiiai Zevi publicly proclaimed his own Messiahship. Kab- 
binic opposition arose in Jerusalem, and every where, and he 
fled again to Smyrna. In Constantino] )le, he was condemned 
by a convention of tlurty-flve liabbis. ISot withstanding this, 
he was received at Smyrna like a God. In the streets, many 
Jews prostrated themselves when he passed, and kissed his 
feet. His public discourses were listened to with ra|)ture. 
Hundreds accompanied him, as a kind ot‘ cortt<jt\ wherever 
he went. A deputation from xVleppo waited up(.)n the new 
Messiah. The prophet Nathan als( > arrived, and preached his 
Messiahship. For many nights the excited multitude, headed 
by Shabbathai Zevi, or by Natlian, made process! )ns through 
the streets; Hebrew hymns were sung, till about midnight, 
and the rest of the time till morning was devoted to read- 
ing at home. The o})p(^sition of the Habbis of Smyrna was 
in vain. The influence of Shabbathai Zevi was so great, 
that many of them fled for their own lives. He was master 
of the Jewish community there. His house was a palace 
crowded with applicants for a short audience, and so great 
was their number that many of them were obliged to wait 
several weeks f >r their turn, as the ^lessiah would see only 
forty or fifty persons a day. In all synagogues, prayer was 
made for him, the forms of public ])rayer having been alter- 
ed. Instead of the Sultan, Shabbathai Zevi was blest in 
the public prayers on the Sabbath. 

Now, the religious epidemic spread like wildfire. Men, 
w^omen and girls prophesied. Eabbi Mose Kernel, at Con- 
stantinople, had convulsions, danced, and extemporized He- 
brew poetry in the later corrupt dialect of the Kabbala ; and 
all he said, or sung, was carefully preserved by two amanu- 
enses, like the ecstatic eftusions of a Mohammed. Nearly 
the whole community of Jews in Constantinople was in 
flames. The unbelievers preserved a prudent and necessary 
silence. 

In 1666, Shabbathai Zevi proceeded to Constantinople, 
to present himself to the Sultan. His blind adherents had 
urged this ruinous measure. At that time no steamer ran 
between Constantinople and Smyrna. He was five weeks 
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tossed upon the waters by contrary winds, without being 
able to command them P^eace, be still.” On his arrival in 
Constantinople, he found that the Sultan was absent in 
Adrianople. Immediately, he was surrounded with admir- 
ers, almost worshippers. 

At last the Sultan took cognizance of the matter, and 
sent orders for tlie a})prehensi<jn of Shabbathai Zevi. After 
an interview with the Grand Yezir, he was sent to Kutayah 
as a prisoner of State, his friends being permitted to wait 
upon him. One of the original narratives of his life states 
that he was beaten, and confined in prison. But all this 
was explained by his followers as one of the most certain 
proofs of his Messiahshi}), while visitors and presents with- 
out end convinced him tliat the interest in his person was 
not impaired, and he continued his arrogant claims. The 
9th day of Ab, from having been a day of fasting, became 
a day of rejoicing, because it was the birthday of the new 
Messiah. Eycaut, who himself collected at the very time 
the most accurate information as to the nature and extent 
of this strange excitement, says, In all places from Con- 
stantinople to Buda, (Festh,) in Hungary, I ])erceived a 
strange transport in the Jews, none of them attending to 
any business, unless to wind up former negociations.” In 
Salonica, ‘^all business was laid aside,” he says, '^no one 
worked, or opened shop, unless to clear his warehouse of 
merchandize at any price.” This may give us an idea of 
the effect produced by this wonderful character, and his 
arrogant and adventurous proceedings. The crowd of his 
visitors is said to have been so great that a dearth ensued 
in the city of Kutayah. The autumn of 1G66 now set 
in. All the time that Shabbathai Zevi lived in Kutayah, 
his followers indulged the most extravagant hopes, and 
their preparations for the triumph of their cause were not 
at all behind their thrilling anticipations. While he him- 
self lived like a prince, his f< Ilowers were constant in their 
ascetic exercises and austerities, in order to 2)repare them- 
selves for the expected sinless and glorious kingdom of 
their Messiah. Their love of money vanished as vapor .be- 
fore the rising sun ; all unclean animals were carefully re- 
moved from their dwelhngs ; the copies and portions of the 
Law^ possessed by them, worn, or put into their door posts, 
were carefully re-examined, and all mistakes removed ; 



beneficence was practiced; schools were opened, and sup- 
ported; and every one prepared for the ap2)earance of Elijah, 
the fore-runner of the Messiah, and not u few had already 
seen him, told the story, and poured oil upon the general 
conflagration of the Jewish mind. 

But another great character a])peared upon the stage. 
Eabbi Nehemiali, sent lf(.)in Poland for the purpose, arrived, 
disputed with the pretended Messiah for three days, and 
charged him repeatedly and publicly with being an impos- 
tor. Eabbi Keliemiah was a gi’eat Kal)])alist, A gTeat 
excitement among the Jews of Kutayah was the conse- 
quence. They would have torn the hated see})tic to pieces, 
with his companions, had he not declared himself a Mo- 
hammedan, and thus saved his own lile ami that of his 
train. But the contest did not end here. Eablh Neliemiah 
requested the Grand Yezir tn send him to Adriano}>le, to 
Avarn the Sultan against this deceiver. This Avas done. 
Neherniah had an audiimee with the inontirch, and the re- 
sult Avas, that Sliabbathai Zevi Avas suminoned to appear 
before Mohammed IV. But in all cities, prayer Avas made 
for him, and a great company folloAved him to the Imperial 
residence. He Avas escorted to the Sultan by four oificers. 
I Avill relate this memorable audience in the Avoids of one 
of the original narrators ol' these events, avIio Avas an eA^e- 
Avitness of all that came under the observation of the exci- 
ted public. 

‘‘The Sultan sent four messengers to bring Shabbathai 
ZeAU to him, and they brought him, and he stood before 
him. And he did him gi^eat honor; f >r the custom of the 
kingdom of Islimael is that, AAdien an ambassador of another 
king comes to appear before the Sultan, he is not permitted 
to see his face, but the Sultan speaks Avith him only from 
behind a curtain. With Shabbathai Zevi he spoke face to 
face. Now Avhen Shabbathai ZeA'i came before the Sultan, 
he fell upon his face to the gToimd, and boAved himselfj and 
the king commanded him to rise up ; and he ])laced him- 
self upon his knees. And the Sultan spake to him and 
said, ‘Behold, I liaA^e heard much concerning thee, that 
thou art a man of God, and that thou desirest to redeem 
Israel from their captiAuty, and to bring them to Jerusalem, 
AA'hich is in my country. Speak the truth in this matter. 
If thou art truly a messenger of the God of Abraham, as 
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Moses and Aaron were true messengers, then do a mir- 
acle before mie, as they did before Pharaoh and his servants. 
Then shall my hand be vdth thee, and I will give thee help 
and protection in all my Empire, and will acknowledge the 
Jews as my brethren. And now answer my quest ion.’ *’ 
And Shabbathai Zevi answered, with a bembling heart, 
and said, ‘ My lord, the Sultan, I am a Jewish Rabbi. I 
fear the great God, the God of Abraham, from my youth 
till now. As to what men are saying concerning me, that 
I am the Messiah, when it shall come to pass at the time 
accepted by the great God, the question will be settled, 
whether it shall Ijc accomplished by my hands, or by those 
of another man. This is known to our God.’ When the 
Sultan heard his words, he was wroth, and said, ^ If it be 
true, according to thy words, that thou fearest God, I will 
prove thee, as thy father xVbrahani Avas proved."^^ I Avill 
order that thou be strip]>ed of thy chhhes, anti A^dll shoot 
three arrows into thee. If thou roniaincst alive, I also will 
acknoAvledge thee, and receive thee as the Messiah.’ Then 
Shabbathai Zevi begged that ho might escape, and obtain 
mercy, and not be subjected to the evil of being shot with 
arrows. For ho feared that he should not stand in the trial. 
Then the Sultan said to Ixiin, ‘ If thou Avilt be a Thogarmite, 
(Mohammedand like unto me, I Avill pardon all that thou 
hast dene.’ When Shabbathai ZeAu heard this, he took an 
Ishmaelite turban from the head of one of the seiwants, and 
put it on his oAvn head. With this the Sultan Avas Avell 
pleased, and the thing Avas right in the eyes of all his princes. 
And he remained in the king's palace, and ate Avith them 
their unclean meat, and dehled himself Avith their meat and 
their drink, and Avent to their houses of prayer.” 

This Avas on the 2Ith of September, 166(3. The name of 
Shabbathai Zcau became Mehmed Effendi. The particulars 
of this interview of the pretender Awth the Sultan are AUtri- 
ously stated by Antrious ])ersons, but the account of it AAdiich 
I haAm here translated aj^pears plausible in every ]^art. Ac- 
cording to this aoc<3uiit, Shal J;>athai Ze\u aiisAAmrcd shrcAAally, 
and if he aa^is aeknoAvledged to be a Mohammedan merely 
for his placing a turban on his head, it is easy to see hoAV 


* According to tlie Koran, he vas tlirown into a furnace of fire by ^^'iinrod, 
for refusing to practice idolatry, and came out of it unhurt. 

VOL. II. 2 
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he could justify the step before his own conscience, and still 
continue to keep up, to some extent, the expectations of the 
more ardent of his followers. However this may be, an- 
other Hebrew narrative, by Eabbi Tobiah Hakkohen, who 
was born in lt)59, and practised medicine at Adrianople 
soon after this event, states that, from the time when Shab- 
bathai Zevi became a Mohammedan, many Jews, iloham- 
medans and Eeiiegades joined themselves to him, and fol- 
lowed him : and that he still lived as he had used to do ; 
that he prayed sometimes in the Jewish wav, sometimes in 
the Mohammedan way, and did many other strange things ; 
until the king saw that there were many who adlieivd to 
him, and a})prehending that at last evil might result Iroin 
it, sent him to a fortress, and showing himself still as his 
friend, gave him an office and authoritv in the fmtress. In 
reality, they kept him there in order to see what would be 
his end.’’ He soon became sick, and died September 10, 
1676.- 

When Shabbathai Zevi had l^ecome a Mohammedan, the 
Rabbis of Constantinople pronounced the anathema upon 
all who should follow him. He wrote a number of letters, 
and other pieces, and sent them abroad, still urging his 
claims. His followers pretended that the true Shabbathai 
Zevi had ascended up to heaven, and that a mere similitude 
of him had professed Islam. The pro23het Xatlian lied to 
Damascus, but kept up an intercourse with the members of 
the sect in Smyrna and Broosa. In 1677, he came to 
Broosa, and a temporary excitement was produced in that 
city, and in Smyrna, which threatened to be dangerous to 
public order and security. But the curse of the Spiagogue 
of Constantinople, and the quiet contempt with which the 
Turkish Government now treated the whole matter, induced 
the prophet to leave Broosa again, and go to Smyrna, wliere 
he kept himself for some time in great seclusion. Subse- 
quently, he recanted his erroneous opinions, and was re- 


* Some say that, at the request of the Rabbit of Constantinople, which they 
backed with an enormous present in money to the C4rand ^"ez^r, Sliabbathai 
Zeyi was removed to Bosnia, where he died of colic on the Jewi^^h Day of 
Atonement. Others say that he was secretly beheaded. There can ho ‘but 
little doubt of his having died a violent death, considering the ras-e and the 
fear of the Rabbis, and the habitual “auri sacra fames” of the Turkish 
officers. 
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ceived again into tlie Jewish community. This was done 
in Venice. He was never afterwards heard of. 

After the death of this remarkable man, his sect, instead of 
vanishing Irom the theatre of Jewish history, burst forth, 
and the ideas of Shabbathai Zevi wei’c proj^iagated far and 
wide. This shows that his claims to the Messiahshi}) were 
by no means all that his disciples had learned from him. 
The charm of his doctrines was most wonderful. Xot only 
Avere many of his enemies reconciled to him, even before 
his death, but when he tvas dead, his former greatest enemy, 
Eabbi Xehemiah, became a convert to his opinions, pro- 
claimed his religion in many countries, b<jre the anathema 
of the Synagogues of Poland, sutler ed the severest pri Ac- 
tions for his new faith, and died at last, at Amsterdam, a 
blind beggar, admired for his talents and learning, but exe- 
crated for his religious peculiarities. The doctrines of 
Shabbathai Zcau found adherents, often Amry numerous, 
not only in the East, but along the northern shores of 
Africa, as far as ^Morocco and Fez, and spread abroad in 
Europe, from South to X(.)rth, as far as the Jewish race Avas 
then tolerated. 

As might haAm been expected, this sect, so destitute of a 
solid basis, slowly declined, notwithstanding the great tri- 
umphs it had at lirst ; and at present its members are but 
little known as such. Many of the followers of Shabbathai 
ZeAu aaEo liAmd in Turkey, became Mohammedans : in other 
places they are looked np(^n, generally, as Jcavs, though 
hated and cursed hy them. 

But not to pursue the history of this singular Judieo- 
Mohammedan scot, it may bo interesting to some readers, if 
Ave cast a glance at its literary basis. This is nothing else 
than the esoteric Jewish system of doctrine, called the Kab- 
bala, or Tradition, by way of eminence, the chief and ma- 
turest fruit, as Avell as the most legitimate and satisfactory 
interpreter of Avhich, is the Bc)ok Zohar, or rather the 
Zoharic literature, for the c>racles of this system form a con- 
siderable collection of books. 

Xeither time nor space Avill permit me, here, to enter into 
an exposition of the Zoharic doctrines, so for as they liaA^e 
been dug up from beneath the rubbish and dust of Talmudic 
admixture, both in matter and form. I beg to direct the 
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reader who desires farther information on the subject, to 
Tholuck’s CommeyLtatio de Orta CohJxdae, printed at Ham- 
burg, in 1837. This is, perhaps, the work most accessible 
to the American student, beside being of small compass and 
thorough research, while it also indicates the more exten- 
sive works on the sul^ject; most of which, however, are 
sufficiently known to the biblical student, by the fre^pient 
references to them in able commentaries on the Scri})tures. 

Much has been said, aia.l still more conjectured, of the age 
and origin of the Kabbala itself' aside from the rpiestion of 
the age of the Zohar, Thus much seems at present to be 
certain, that no traces of such an esoteric system can be 
found earlier than the eighth century. Still, if no such 
system is discoverable before, or even at that time, it would 
be hasty to conclude that no elements of it liad existed be- 
fore. When, after the destruction of Jerusalem, the people 
of Israel were scattered among the nations, and lived by 
the side of the Gnostics, the Neo-Piatonists, the Sabeans, 
and the Christians, (and among the latter are especially to 
be considered those heterodox sects, and their ringleaders, 
who struggled hard, for three hundred years and more, to 
amalgamate at least the leases of the higher pagan philo- 
sophical systems with the words of Scripture, and especially 
to account for the existence of the visible Avorld, and of 
moral evil, and to vindicate to J esus a creatorship, a medi- 
atorsliip, and a divine character, but still so as to vindicate 
and secure the absolute and exclusive real divinity to the 
Father,) — when such were their circumstances, and such the 
influences under which they lived, and when they were 
obliged to defend the Mosaic system against antagonists thus 
armed, and bold for the attack, how could the abler among 
this people remain indifferent to nnxles of speculation ap- 
parently so far superior to the altercations of common Eab- 
binism ? And when their external, political existence, and 
all the remains of their national greatness, had been so 
hopelessly shipwrecked as to put the idea of a restoration 
of Israel, at all events, to a very great distance, was it not 
natural, that reflecting Jews should gratefully seize upon 
such speculative elements as seemed to promise a spiritual 
indemnification, so to speak, for their irreparable material 
losses ? The very sight of the Christian Church, which pros- 
pered in the midst of persecution, by the mere power of 
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trutli, must have made them feel the value of moral prin- 
ciples, and the irresistibleiiess of intellectual suj^eriority. 
And if they opened their sacred books, and looked into the 
Law and the Prophets, certainly there were truths scattered 
along in them, which, compared with the dogmas of Kabbin- 
ism, were as living flames compared with dry bones. And 
last, though not least, should we not expect to meet among 
them, occasionally, minds constituted like that of Bacon, or 
Leibnitz, of Jacob Boehme, or Swedenborg, inclined to inde- 
pendent thought, or endowed with powers of metaphysical 
intuition, true, or false? Speculations similar to those of 
the Zoharists are rife among the mystics and poets of the 
East, as every reader of oriental literature knows; the Jews 
lived in close contact with the Arabs, when their most im- 
portant works Avere Avritten; the golden age of Kabbinic 
literary efi:brt, closing Avith the death of Moses Mairnonides, 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century, AA'as but little pos- 
terior to that of the Arabs ; and the most im})ortant Avorks 
in science and literature Avere carefully translated into the 
HebrcAv, both from the Greek and from the Arabic. Under 
these circumstances, nothing Avould have been stranger, than 
that the Jcaa^s should not attempt to rear, on the diAunel}^ 
inspired basis of Avhich they felt tliernsclA^es possessed, a 
system of philosophical theogony, cosmogony, theosophy, 
and ultimately also of theology and ethics, that Avould bear 
a comparison Avith similar systems produced by Christians, 
orthodox or heterodox, and by heathen sages. And all this 
must liaA^e lAegun soon after the dissolution of the Jewush 
CommoiiAAX^alth, if not before. 

But to c<)n elude, from this Amry plausilfle AueAv, that the 
Kabbalistic books are of the age and the authorship to 
AAdiich they lay claim, Avould be yevy erroneous. This Avas 
done, to a A^ery great extent, by most of the earlier critics ; 
and the sentiments of the New Testament haA^e often been 
proved, by quotations from these and other JeAvish books, 
to haAm been entertained by the ])ious in Israel eighteen 
centuries ago, AvLile in fact all the Kabbalistic books are of 
a. comparatively recent date, and some of them can be shoAAm 
to liaA^e been Avritten under the acknoAAdedged influence of 
Christianity; Avhile other EalLinic AVorks, used for the 
same purpose, are as recent as the latter part of the scA^en- 
teenth century of our era. Of no higher antiquity than 
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this, eyen, is the Kabbalistic book Yalhit Ruleni, so often 
q^uotecl by Schoettgen and ^^’’etstein, the author of -which 
published it first in 1681, at Prague, where he was a teacher 
at that time. 

The three Kabbalistic books which bear the marks of the 
highest antiquity, are the S^jtr Bahtr, the S^ftr Yezlrah, and 
the Sefcr Zokfir. The first 1 have never seen. It pretends 
to have been written by Eallji Xehonyah Ben Ilakkanah, 
who is said to have been tlie teacher of Kabbi Akiba, of 
famous memory, which, if it were true, would carry back 
the book into the century before Christ. But the very first 
menti(jn made of the book by the Babijis, occurs in the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century. The great Kal)balist 
Eabbi ^lose Ben Nahman, wlio made a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem in 1267, knew nothing of the book. It made its first 
appearance in jnint at Amsterdam, in 1651. The Sefer 
Yezirali pretends to come down from Abraham, at least as 
to the matter of the book. But, although the Gemara men- 
tions a book of this title, which must have existed as early as 
the fifth or sixth century, yet, considering the language, and 
the argument, of the Book Yezirali now in our possession, 
Dr. Zunz places it between the eighth and the tenth centuries. 

We come to the Sefer Zohar, which may be considered 
the Talmud, if not the Bible, of the followers of Shabba- 
thai Zevi. It pretends to have lieen written by Eabbi 
Simeon Ben Yochai, about the middle of the second century. 
But, to be brief, the result of investigations made by Eab- 
bis, modern Jewish critics, and Christian writers, is that the 
original Book Zohar was composed by a certain Eabbi Mose 
Ben Shemtov, of Leon in Western Spain, who died in 1295. 
Ever since its appearance, this book has occasioned much 
ferment and dissension among the Jews, has given rise to 
other works covering the same gi’ound, in the shape of 
commentaries, and in other forms, and has called f^rth the ana- 
themas of various Synagogues, against suspected individuals ; 
and it is still nourishing the spirit of opposition between 
the so-called Hasidim and the orthodox Eabbinists, among 
the Ashkenazee, or German and Polish Jews, in Europe, and 
the violent antagonism between the Doenmehs and the Jews, 
in Turkey. 

The form in which Eabbi Mose Ben Shemtov presented 
his mystical cogitations to the world, is that of a commen- 
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tary on the Pentateuch. From the text of this, he takes 
occasion to speak of the most abstruse subjects y'ithin the 
compass of human speculation, in the department of reli- 
gious ])hilosophy. In this coimection, ^ve are taught a lesson 
on the nature of Goek Aljstractly considered, he is En-^oJ, 
or the Endless, Unlimited, or Absolute Being ; and some carry 
the abstraction so far as to call him A/b, or Xaugiit, 
fearing that the ielca of his being something, or some one, 
might involve a limitation, and therefore a negation, of his 
absolute existence. The En-s<if reminds us of the to or, or the 
Being, of the Greeks, the highest conception to Avhich their 
speculations reached, and which was so pertinaciouslv adher- 
ed to by many Christian centers, especiallr in tlie tirst three 
centuries, and which they labored to reserve fur the first Per- 
son in the Trinity, but denied to the second and the thnd/'^'’ 
This Ain anticipates the s})eculations of the philos<.)plier 
Fichte, Avho denied even the attribute of existence to God, 
to guard the alisoluteiiess of his character : and cspecialA 
those of the Hegelian school of the left side, or the Aew 
Hegelians, wdiose God is Ain, Xaught, until he gets his pre- 
carious concrete existence in the human iinlividual, while his 
eternity is nothing but the continuance of our race. Then 
follow the ten S([nrotJL, of wdiich the Kabbalists themselves 
give us explanations diltering from each other. They are 
divided into three, and seven. According to some, the lirst 
three are absolutely spiritual, and form what may be called 
the Kabbalistic Trinity, and the following seven are divine 
attributes. According to others, all the ten Seiiroth are 
attributes of the Eu-sof, or Ain. Most probably, they rep- 
resent a system of emanation. With this is connected their 
fourfold world, AzllatJt, Y>znvJi, and the 

Adam Kadmon, who seems to be the lirst man, not the 
created concrete Adam of the Bible, but the essential ideal 
of humanitv, as existing in the Divine mind, and involving 
the jjotential existence of creation, and of cuir race as tlie 
crow'n and ultimate purpose of it. 1 have neither time nor 
room for puoof texts from the Zohar; they can be easily 
gathered Irom the well-known Kahhala Df^nvdata of Eosen- 
roth, and the Theolorjki Soharira of Sommer. 


* See Donier’d Lthre von dtr Ft rson Chr^sf}, at the chief work on this 
subject. 
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I -will add here the names of the ten Sefiroth, because 
they may throw some light upon the coiiiniunication which 
I shall presently introduce, (l,)*The highest of the Sefi- 
roth is the I am, or the Highest Croicn ; on the right of it, 
(for they are arranged in a sort of descending tree,) is (2.) 
Jah, or Wisdom; on the left, (8.) Jtliocah^ (here pronoun- 
ced Elohim,) or Understanding ; farther down, on the right, 
(4.) Eloalt, or Greatness, on the left, (5.) Ehltin, or Poicer ; 
between these last tAvo, a little loAver, and perpendicular to 
the I am, is (6.) Jehovah, ox Beuaty ; farther doAvn, on the 
right, (7.) Jeliovadiof llobts, or Virtory, on the left, (8.) God, 
(Elohim,) of HosU^ or Hunor, ; betAvecn these last tAvo, a 
little loAver, and })erpendicular to the I am and JehoAmh, is 
(9.) EJ Haj\ or the Llvitg God, or Eoundation, and just be- 
low that, stands alone (10,) Adonai, or Lord^ or Kingdom, 
Of these, the four central and perpendicular Seliroth Avonld 
be, according to some Kabbalists, (1.) the I am, God Su- 
preme, (2.) JehoAudi, or the IMessiah, avS uniting Greatness, 
also called Mercy, and Elohim, or Power, also called Se- 
verity, and exhibiting their harmony in his person, (8.) the 
Living God, or Foundation, as being the foundation of the 
Church, and of all the divine knoAvledge she possesses, and 
(4.) Adonai, or Lord, or Kingdom, re})reseiiting the Church 
herself, Avith God indAvelling in her as Lord actual, and reign- 
ing in his kingdom, AApieh she is. Many dou]>ts might be 
entertained as to the correctness of this interpretation. The 
terms designating the ten Sefiroth are obviously capable of 
a great variety of m^^stifications. Let it not, however, be 
thought an objection to the correctness of the above exposi- 
tion, that it is too Christian. The confession of faith Avhich 
the Zoharists laid before the Bishop of Karnenietz, in South 
Kussia, in 1760, or a little after, and upon Avhich thcv re- 
ceived a promise of toleration, exhibits the following ar- 
ticles: I. What God rcA^ealed in his Law, rightly under- 
stood, according to the tradition, (probably the Kabbala, not 
the Talmud, Avhich they had just burned publicly,) must be 
received. The worship of God must be the result of our 
knoAvledge of him, otherAvise it is a dead Avork. II. The 
doctrines of IMoses and the Prophets have a hidden sense 
beside the ob\fious and literal, and from that liidAlen sense 
floAvs that knowledge of God. III. The comments of the 
Talmud are full of errors, and lead to immorality. IV. 
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There is one God, Creator and Preserver of all. V. God 
manifests himself in three Persons, (prohal)ly, in their minds, 
£ 3 "':d, or laces, vdiieh leaves room for a definition vddely differ- 
ing fi'om the meaning of dnoaTccat; in Greek, or jfersoii in 
English.) YI. God revealed himself on earth as man, (prob- 
ably the Adam Kadmon, as indwelling in Adam before the 
fall ;) he laid aside this f min after the fall ; bnt he took it 
again afterwards, tor the })urpose of an atonement. YII. 
Jerusalem will never be rebuilt ; no carnal Messiah is to be 
expected ; ])ut God will once more appear in human form, to 
deliver all men from sin. This is doubtless the most fav- 
orable exposition of their tenets, made to suit tlie taste of 
the Bish(,>p. It remains true, howcmmr, that tliev have very 
much in common, in their views of the Divine Being, and of 
the person and character of the ]\ressiah, with the Ebionites, 
the Nazareans, the Yalentinians and other Gnostics. 

I now give the })romised communication. AYriting, as I 
do, under the pressure of other avocations, I shall probably 
add but little to it, by way of elucidation. Some of its 
mysterious hints 1 do not comprehend ; but I ho})e that 
what is intelligible of it, may still prove enough to reward 
its perusal. 

The only thing I have to add, in order to place this paper 
in its proper light, is, that the ^Vtessiah so often referred to 
in it, was declared orally, by the author of it, to be Jesus 
of Nazareth, and not as we might have suspected, the leader 
of their sect, namely, the famous Shabbathai Zevi. 


0 ve truth-seeking men ! As mine ears have heard a few 
worcTs concerning you, and my heart has rejoiced, I also, 
one of those known to you, have in some sort advanced one 
word out of a thousand. 

A kingdom divi<led by a water has become two, so that 
from each shore of its division I make known to you a little 
word.* 

1 hope that with (hearing) thus much, if any man has his 
eyes in his head, his heart will rejoice. 


* The sense of this paragraph, \rhich is expressed very awkwardly and ob- 
sciorely, I do not understand. 
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Now, first, it is to be kno\\Ti, that the knowledge of wis- 
dom is a garden, which is called Paradise. And in this 
garden-like world there have entered four (kinds of) persons 
upon an Unknown, (a mysterious existence). One died, an- 
other became deranged, a third denied the faith ; but one 
entered in peace, and went out in peace. On this account, 
one of the teachers says, “ Blessed is he who enters in peace, 
and goes out in peace.”* * * § 

Behold, this garden is the Book of God, wliich consists 
of forty-eight haldr and live volumes, so that it makes 
fifty -three.f In reference to that, it is said, ‘‘ God planted a 
garden.” As for the first garden, its computation is fiftv- 
three.:{: This proves that that garden is a book. And in 
this garden there are found fifty kinds of eatable fruit, 
because the Avord earth makes fifty therefore it brought 
forth according to its power, and learned men have taught 
that there are fifty kinds of eatable fruit-trees. This may 
appear much, but what remains of them, now, follows the 
number thirty, and these thirty are divided into three divis- 
ions, of ten kinds each. So that first come apples, raisins, 
figs, and fruits like unto these, Avhich are eaten entire. These 
are ten. The second kind numbers ten, namely, filberts, 
almonds, Avalnuts, and such like, and Avhat is eatable in them 
is within a shell. The third kind numbers ten, namely, 
dates, plums, olives, and such like. They are also ten, and 
that which is eatable of these is outside of a shell, (or stone). 
All these together are thirty kinds ; and although they are 
three tens, they are divided into three kinds. And there 
are in the Avorld thirteen kinds of herbs ; there are indeed 
many others besides, still these are superior. And there 
are seven other kinds of food. All these make fifty in num- 
ber. In reference to all these the true Lord God Most High 
commanded our fifther Adam, tliat he might eat of all the 


* This little allegory reminds us of the Tabula Cebetis. The quotation may 
be from Psalm exxi. 8. 

f What this division of the Old Testament means. I do not understand ; nor 
do I know what to make of the expression ‘‘bahir,” for the connection in 
whicli it stands excludes any reference to the Kabbalistic Book Bahir, men- 
tioned above. There is probably a mistake, here, in the original, wliich I am 
imable to rectify. 

X The word for garden, p, ^an, stands in the Hebrew numeral system for 53, 
j being 3, and 50. 

§ The word for earth, HDIX, makes 50. 
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trees in tlie garden. There are of eatable trees fifty kinds, 
which are all iii the garden of wisdom. Behold, my friend, 
and know, that however many prophets, and wise men, and 
perfect men, have come, they have all eaten of the delicious 
fruits of the trees of this garden ; some oS one kind only, 
some of tive, some of fifteen, according to the ability of 
each. But Moses attained to forty -nine kinds, that is, one 
less than fifty. But as for the fiftieth, which is wheat, also 
called bread, none but he whom G^od hatli sent knows, or 
can eat, that bread. Therefore said Adam, 'M have eaten, 
and I shall eat.” Adam, by eating this, (probably the fiftieth 
kind,) did sin : but the one coming after him, the ^lessiah 
sent of God, he, making up for that sin, saved the world 
from the power of the enemy, atid from his captivity. 
Behold, my friend is after a significant vision, as it were. 
These words are a kind of vision. Blessed is he who un- 
derstands the signifieancy of it 1 

And the Messiah, l)y his own power, has pardoned and 
remitted all manner of sins, and by the waters of his fountain, 
has purified our souls ; has made known and manifested to us, 
afterwards, the Creator of the earth and the heavens, and thus 
has made our souls to be, again, gifted and hap])v. For this 
is clear, namely, the vsoul is s]fi ritual, and therefore nothing 
can make it happy, except the knowledge of the true God. 
If thou askest the question, whether, if a man should perform 
a good action, his soul is not rendered happy by it? (the 
answer is,) This is true ; but the good deed of the man 
came from his knowing God. If a man does not know 
God, no good action will ever come from him. It is a 
deliberate wor<I; a good work comes from the knowledge 
of God, and if a man should sav, I know God, without 
believing in the IVtcssiah, this is beyond question contrary 
to the truth. We must first believe in him, then, by his 
kindness, learn to know God, to know him and to serve 
him. And that the faith in him whom he has sent, comes 
from knowing him, (God.) is clear from this, that the Lord 
God has thus said, ^•From the trunk of Jesse a rod shall 
come forth, and a ])ranch shall grow out of his roots. The 
Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the Spirit of vdsdom 
a.nd of understanding, the Spirit of counsel and of might, the 
Spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord,”''^ Behold, 


* Isaiah xi. I, 2. 
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the Spirit is four-fold, and the Second Verse says of this 
Spirit, ‘‘The Spirit of God moved upon the deep/’ When 
the worlds were not yet, that S])irit was, and of tliis Spirit 
the void (chaos) was full ; he laid hold upon what was in- 
tangible ; darkness became light. AVith this Spirit was the 
First, (Adam?) and so also was the Last. Tlierelore it is said, 
‘"The lirst re]>resents the last.” And besides this it is said, 
‘‘The Spirit (wind,) comes trom the tour winds/ The ex- 
planation of this word is, that the excellent name of the 
Lord Most High, , has f jur letters. From these tour 
letters comes this Spirit. I’he Lord declares, and says, 
“Behold, as for him who is sent t]*om ijnd, unto him wall 
I give this Spirit /' he ?ays, “1 will ] )our out mv Spirit upon 
you, and ye shall ]ive.'*t How lilessed are those who accept 
the Spirit of the Lord Alost High, and l)elieve in him ! And 
on this account, tlie Lord has said, ‘Ale who is ^ent by me 
will delight in nothing, but in the tear of the Lord. He wdll 
not judge after the sight of his eyes, nor re]>rove after the 
hearing of his ears. But he wdll Judge the poor according 
to righteousness, and administer the rights of the meek of 
the earth in justice. He will smite the earth Avith the rod 
of his mouth, and slay, Avith the breath of his lips, the 
Avicked.”:]: And by this it is easily understood, that to 
belicAm in him is a duty, and that, Avithout knoAving him, 
there is no possibility of knoAving God. And on this 
account, the possessors of knowledge, Avho are the family of 
perfection, ha\m made a saying, namely, “ With Adam 1 ate 
the (forbidden) meat; AAuth Aoah I fell into the full boAvl; 
thrice I came into the Avorld ; once more I must come.'^ 
Behold, my friend, and understand that saying by this text ; 
for why does he say, “ He made them male and female, and 
he called their name man, (dnj^, Adarn)?''’ As to this verse 
there is a question, for ew^ry man is a man, but he has still 
another name. But f at that man Avhom he created Avith his 
own hands, he created no other name, but called hhn merely 
Adam, so that Ave might understand and knoAv, from the 
nature of the Amry letters, that Adam, has three letters; 
the alef, n, is Adam, the doJ, ‘i, is David, and the iaem, d, 
is the Messiah. Behold, the knoAAdedge of this men receive ; 
it is mysterious, passing from one understanding mind to 


* Ezekiel xxxvii. 9. 


f Id. xxxvii. 5. 


f Isaiah xi. 3, 4. 
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anotlier, and from one endoT^^d wdth sight to another. It 
is a plain proof that the first one who was Adam, (man,) is 
that one: and afterwards comes from the stem of Jesse a 
rod, which is David ; and the Ijranch growing out of him is 
the one coming afterwards, the Most Holy.^ In reference 
to him, it is said, I am the First,'’ that is, I am that Adam, 
(man,) who is first of a]l,+ and ^‘I am the Last," that is, I 
came last of all: '‘and beside me there is no God,":}; which 
means, beside me there is no one who makes God known. 
He it is who makes the Lonl known to ns. And the Lord 
has thus said, concerning him, “ Therefore shall the Lord 
for his own sake give you a sign. Behold, a virgin shall be 
with child, and shall bear a son, and shall call his name 
Immanuel."S ^ ^ ye blind ! open your eyes, and behold 
him. bVe have not said it, but the Lord has commanded it, 
and has called him “my righteous (servant). "|; And he is 
that righteous one of whom he said, The just one shall live 
by his fintli."* ** A mysterious word! That ‘'just one” is 
the Messiali, who is now alive by his faith, and who quick- 
ens and justifies all who are just, bv this faith. And how 
blessed are ail those wdio live by this faith ! Concerning 
these, he has said, “Ye avIio cleave to your Lord, are safe.” 
Yoav this means, indeed, that thev are buried under the 
ground, but yet, however many departed with this faith, that 
tliey are even now alive, and shall never perish. And on 
this account, Solomon said, I praise the dead, who have 
died already, more than the li^dng, who are now in life.' "tt 
This means, as for those dead, who departed in the faith, 
their praise is greater than the praise of those who live, 
but have no faith. Therefore, if tliere be no faith in a man, 
there cannot possibly be any good v^orks. And thou must 
know that fi\ith is a tree; and therefore is its computa- 
tion one with that of faith,:};:}; and faith is called the tree 
of life. And thus a verse says, ‘‘ This is the tree of life to 


* Daniel ix 24. 

t DIX, the first Adam of the Kabbala. 

f Isaiah xlir. 6, § Isaiah vil 14. j Isaiah liii. 11. 

^ Hahakkuk ii. 4. 

** That is, who quickens and justifies, by this faith, all the righteous, 
ft Ecclesiastes iv. 2. 

Xi hat manner of mysterious Rabbinic computation is referred to here, 
I do not know. 
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those that embrace her.'' And to our sire Adam it was 
said, The tree of life, in the midst of the garden.” Behold, 
the garden is a book, and the hve of life is tkith. Beliold, 
my ifiend, this tree of life which is in the midst of the 
garden, is our faith. Behold, the loird has said concerning 
this, “As often as a man, (or Adam,j shall stretch forth his 
haiul, ami take of its fruit, an<l eat, he shall live forever.’’ 

biow, as for this iaith Avliicli is a tree, its root is the iirst 
letter, in the Lord's exeelleiit name, (niri''). And the 
stem, or upright p^irt, of the tree of lite, they made in five 
hundred vears one,"'^ which means that the stem is the 
second letter, irr). The tree itself is the third letter, (i). 
The fruit is the fourth letter, 

This renders it quite jkaiu that faith, which is a tree, is 
the Lord's name; and our fiith is that tree. Therefore, no 
service is aeee])tahle to the ia^rd, different from these three 
things. These three things have their heginning in the 
heart, their confession by the tongue follows, and the works 
of the hands make the end. If these three exist, then faith is 
right. First, a firm faith in the heart is the root of tlic tree, 
hidden and luiried; the confession of the tongue is the tree 
itself; and the works are the fruit of it. In reference to this, it 
is said, Every man shall eat of the works of his own hands.”:}: 
These three make one tree, and the true thith is that which 
is bound up in the Lord’s name,” (mn"' As for those men 
who confess with the tongue the faith which they have, 
and who do w<irks according to their confession, of those 
men God says, “To are men/’ men who are tlie children of 
God ; and they are those who are attached to his ^fessiah. 
It is the desire of God, that a man should have faith. To 
these men God said, “Ye are my children.” And as con- 


* Here ihe manuscript niakc'^ no sense. 

f This whole speculation is unintelligible, except so far as the writer labors 
to make the name Jehornh symhoLcal of the different stages of a life of faith. 

t Psalm cxxviii. 2 ; Isaiah in. 10. 

§ The Book Zohar on Deuteionomy, ful. 12b col. 503, says about nirih “ 

OT xm 'in Nini n'n." that is, he wa^, and he is, and'' he will be.’ This 
designation of God as hun that wa^, is, and is to be, we find frequently in the 
Kabbala. But it is not there only. I add another Rabbinic passage, because 
of its extraordinary cliaractei, namely, that of Saadiah Gaon, quoted by 
Stollberg, Bel. Jtsa. I. 388, and Baehr, 'Sumbolik (.ks ^fos. CnJt.. I. 155, “These 
three lights are one; their relation to one another is that of unity; they are 
the uniting and the united and again, “ They are beginning, middle, and 
end ; they are one point ; tlii* * * § is the Lord of the' world.’* 
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cerning belief in liis Messiah, God lias said, •* Behold my 
servant whom I uphold, iiiine elect in whom mv soul 
delighteth; I have poured upon him ray Sjiirit, that he may 
bring forth judgment unto the Gentiles. He shall not cry. 
iioy lifting up his voice in the streets, cause it to be heard. 
The bruised reed he shall not break, and the smoking 
wick he shall not rpiench. He shall bring forth judgment 
unto truth. lie shall not grow tired, (neglectful,) neither 
weary, pli sots ted,) to put judgment in the earth, and the 
islands shall wait f >r thy law. And that Lord who created 
the heavens, and spread them out, and made the earth, and 
the things that grow therein, who giveth soul (breath) to the 
people upon it, and s])irit to those who are in it, the 
Lord God, saith also, 'I, the Lord God, Avill call thee in 
righteousness, and take thee by the hand, and will pi^eserve 
thee, and will give thee for a covenant to the peo])le, and 
for a light to the Gentiles ; that thou mayest open the l^lind 
eyes, and bring out the prisoner from the chains, and those 
that sit in darkness, from the prison-house. I am the Lord, 
this is my name. ^Iv glory will I not gi\^e to another, nor 
mine honor to idols.’ C)n this account, the Gospel- also 
says, ‘HIol V is he who cometh in the name of the Lord." And 
the Lord said, Tiiis is mv name.’’ .Vboiit this, the Lord 
has said, '‘Tlxejnst one is the tbnndation of the world.^f 
Whatever kind of burden exists, he has borne it u[Hm him- 
self, and taking upon himself the sins of all those who believe 
in him, he ever asks pardon fw us from liis J.ord, 

And thus some have indicated, that God together with all 
things, constitutes cme edilicc. That jbist one is the founda- 
tion of that edifice; so that the editiee is iiidee<l gveater 
than the foundation, but the f )undatiou is that which sup- 
ports the edifice ; and the foundation is the exj )ositor.:{: An 
edifice, without a foundation, is no edifice at all ; tliis is plain. 
To say, there is a God, without that just one, is like say- 
ing, there is an edifice without a foundation, and is a lying 
testimony. It is necessary that we should first have iaith 


* Isaiuh xlii. 1-8. 

f V Inch ineiins the ninth Sefirah, called Foundation, and the Living God, 
and which represents, according to some, the Messiah. The tenth Setirah is 
then the Church built upon him. 

f That is, the one making manifest the edifice. 
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in him ; then, to say, “ His God will be a true confession. 
Behold, my friend, there are many passages found to this 
effect, that we should get a knowledge of him by believing 
in his Messiah; and whatsoever his Messiah has commanded, 
according to that we should serve him. And the Jjord de- 
clares thus, Ho, ye who are saved from among the na- 
tions, assemble yourselves and come, draw near. Those who 
carry the log of a carved idol, those who pray to a god 
that cannot save, have no understanding.’'f Now, if it be 
asked. To whom, gathering ourselves together, shall we 
draw near? he commands, “Assemble and draw near to 
him whom I have sent, the Messiah ; for he whom I have 
sent, knows of me, and he will make it knoAvn to you, that I 
am God. And I have raised him up in righteousness, and 
will make his paths even. He Avill build my city, and he 
will make free, Avithout price and Avitliout rcAvard, those 
who are persecuted and bound, saith the Lord of hosts.’’:}; 
Behold, this one Avill open your eyes, and ye shall see and 
knoAA\ This is clear and obvious, that, as he said, “ I huA^e 
raised him up in righteousness, ’’ there is no other Messiah 
beside him Avho is raised up in righteousness. This Lord, 
has “made his paths eA'en;” he has also shown 
unto us those paths. And as concerning those paths, he 
has said, that his Avays are Avays of peace, and all his paths 
are paths of pleasantness ; and in his Avays are not found 
quarrels, nor evil or Avicked works, at all. And as for that 
he said, “He Avill build my city,” the city of God ^[ost 
High is the Book of God, which is a city of knoAvledge. 
This book he has built up ancAv ; and God proclaimed this, 
saying, Thus shall it be; and thus it has happened, and 
thus is our faith. And the persecuted, and the captiA^es, 
the Creator of all, freeing them from Satan’s power, has 
brought back. And uoav, my friend, he Avho A^'ill not listen 
to the explanation given of these passages, nor believe in 
his Messiah, nor by him knoAv the Lord his Creatm*. that 
man is, beyond doubt, eA-en noAV a bond-slave of Satan. 
“ What is crooked cannot be made straight,’’^ and in refer- 
ence to those ipen, God has said, “Make known, and cause 
them to draAV near, yea, let them take counsel ; aaLo is he 


* That is, he has a God to reveal, f Isaiali xlv. 20. 

t Isaiah xlv. 13. g Ecclesiastes i. 15, 
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that declared this from former days, and made it kno-wn 
from that time ? Is it not I, the Lord, and there is no God 
beside me!""^ And God said thus, ''From the rising of 
the sun to the going down of it, let them know that there 
is none beside me ; I am the Lord, and there is none beside 
me.’’ Behold, this text is to thee a sign, that in these days, 
as it may be seen, they need to know the Lord in every 
part of the world, and to believe in his Messiah. 

Thus much is sufficient. And God, in order to make him- 
self known, has thus s})oken, I am the First, and I am the 
Last, and beside me there is no God/’ '‘ I am the First” 
means, I have no father, for the hither of any one is his 
senior, that is, there is none before me, who should be a 
father unto me ; but I, the Lord, am the father of all those 
who know me. To use a comparison, it is just as with a 
silk-worm, which comes forth from the butteriiy, and the 
butterfly is older than the worm, but the latter has in its 
turn produced tlie butterfly, and afterwards, remaining within 
that, (such being the design,) has gone abroad, in order to 
make itself known, and when it has gone abroad, has become 
two-winged. Behold, if thou takest the significance of alef 
in brief it means that God is one. This is the meaning of 
ctief. Behold, mv friend, I have begun to speak to thee 
about the akf; but also about the other letters thou art in 
error. ‘‘ I am the Last'’ means, after me there is none other 
who is come forth from me, and is like unto me, so that lie 
might be my son, for the son is like unto his fatlier ; and 
therefore he has said, To whom will ye liken me ?” There 
is none other God like unto him. But us asLo have liecome 
like unto him, he has called sons. There is no God like 
me” means, there is none who can be my brother, (fellow, )f 
for I am, and there is none like unto me, either before me, 
or coming alter me, who might he my brother, (fellow). 
But ye know me, ye are my brethren. And thus a text 
speaks, saying, “For my brethren and for my companions, 
I will now say, ‘Peace!’ Behold, my friend, this is the 
God whom I know, and there is none besides. O my 


* Tsaiali xlv. 21. 

f Compare here Zechariah xiii. and the meaning of or fellow, in 

the Hebrew Concordance, and the reasoning of the writer may suffer very 
seriously. 

t Psalm exxii. 8. 
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friends, I have not seen you, nor known you, nor heard you, 
that I should make unto you a true (full ?) confession. A 
man who confesses his faith, without seeing' or hearing some 
thing (first), transgTesses the command of God. If it be so 
decreed, and we meet one another hy the compass I have 
here given, then we shall understand one another, and I 
shall inquire of the state of all who are on your side, far 
and near, together with peace and prayer. Amen. 


I have nothing to add, except that the hint the writer 
has given, that farther disclosures might be expected upon 
a personal acquaintance, is well calculated to excite my 
curiosity. The manner of interpreting Scripture has doubt- 
less appeared strange to some. The quotations are often 
made from memory ; but a comparison of those adduced 
with Kietfer s translation of the Old Testament into the 
Turkish, has fully convinced me that the writer of the above 
communication must be in the habitual use of that version. 
This circumstance naturally leads to various not uninteresting 
reflections, as that Kiefler's version of the Bible into Turk- 
ish is probably far more extensivel}' used than we are aware 
of; that the leader of the followers of Shabhathai Zevi, 
using the Turkish language, cannot be very familiar with 
the original of the Hebrew Scriptures ; that consequently 
his flock understand little of it ; and other like inferences. 
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ACCOUNT OF A JAPANESE KOMANCE. 


Eyeots are now in progress Avliich clearly indicate that 
the energeticj intelligent, and in jmany respects interesting 
nation which people the islands of J apan — the Englishmen 
of Asia, as they have not inaptly been termed- — ^Avill not be 
allowed to remain much longer in the isolated position 
which they have preserved for the last two centuries. The 
rapid settling of the northwestern portion of the American 
continent by the enterprising inhabitants of this country, 
must lead in the natural course of events to a speedy ex- 
tension of tlie intercourse of Europeans and their descend- 
ants with the countries of Eastern Asia, among which 
Japan, in consequence of its prominent insular position, the 
abimdanee, variety, and desiraljleness of its natural produc- 
tions, and the industry and ingenuity of its inhabitants, 
holds a most important rank. To the gradual but sure 
operations of this cause are to be added the efforts which 
are continually repeated from time to time by various 
nations to open an intercourse with the Japanese, dictated 
chiefly by commercial rivalry, and partly by scientiiic curi- 
osity and missionary zeal. 

The eftbids of Americans in this behalf, in which we are 
most interested, have already assumed, during the last few 
years, a considerable degree of prominence; but before 
giving an account of them, it may be well to sketch very 
briefly, by way of introduction, the principal events attend- 
ing the connexion of Europeans with Japan. 

In the year 15-12, the accidental discoA^ery of Mendez 
Pinto laid Japan open to the Portuguese, who immediately 
began a commercial intercourse with that country. This 
led to the speedy introduction of the Jesuits, headed by the 
enthusiastic Xavier, who had great success in the so-called 
work of conversion. 
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In 1580j Spain and Portugal were united under one 
crown^ wliicli resulted in the introduction of Spanish mer- 
chants and missionaries into Japan, along with the Por- 
tuguese. Mutual jealousies, intrigues, and accusations were 
the consequence ; which, with the insolent conduct of the 
new comers, and abo^'e all the interference of the priests in 
the political convulsions which agitated the country at the 
close of the seventeenth century and the beginning of the 
eighteenth, produced a gradu[d mistrust and dislike of the 
Koman Catholics, and of the Spaniards in particular, in the 
minds of the ruling powers. These feelings were heighten- 
ed bj^the representations of the Putch, who, having escaped 
from the bloody domination of S})ain, extended their com- 
mercial speculations to Japan, and established a factory on 
the islaiid of Firando in 160J ; in which representations it 
is supi^osed they were joined l)y their fello\vq)rotestants the 
English, who established themselves at the same place in 
1613. After partial persecutions, an edict was issued in 
January, IBl-l, for the demolition of the Catholic chureht-s, 
and the banishment of the priests. 

In 1623, the English East India Company, finding their 
establishment at Firando a losing concern, abandoned it; 
and all subsequent attempts on their part to reopen the trade 
proved unavailing. In 1624, the Sj laniards were banished 
forever, and the ports of Ja})an were chased against Europe- 
ans, with the exception of Kagasaki for the Portuguese, and 
Firando for the Dutch. Severer restjictions Avere also laid 
up>on the Chinese and Corean traders. 

In 1635, the Portuguese were confined to the artificial 
islet of Desiina, constructed in front of the tOAvn of Naga- 
saki, to the great joy of their rivals, the Dutch. The arma- 
ments of their ships were now taken away Avhile they Avere 
in port, and no one Avas alloAved to speak to a natu'e on 
religion, or to Avalk into the city Avithout a guard. The fol- 
loAAung year Avas marked by the introduction of the famous 
ceremony of trampling on the cross. In 1637, the Portu- 
guese AAntli their })riests AA'ere banished forcA^er and forbidden 
to return; and after a series of blood v persecutions, and a 
battle in AAdiich the Dutch lent their aid to the government 
Christianity, such as it Avas, Avas coTiipletely extinguished 
in Japan, — another proof added to those already on'^ record 
that persecution, to effect its object, need only be sufficiently 
thorough. 
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111 1640, the suspicions of the Japanese against all for- 
eigners, and especially all Christians, to which their recent 
experience had given hirth, caused them to cunsigii the 
Dutch to the ])risou of Desinia, just emptied by the exjiul- 
sion of the Portuguese. To this the Dutch submitted with 
a good grace, as they were iicnv left in sole possession of the 
European traitic with Jat[)an ; and since that time, as is well 
known, their monopoly has iieN'cr been disturbed. It is to 
the superintendants and physicians of the l)utcli tactory at 
Desinia, to Kaempfer, Thunberg, Titsingh, Meylan, Fischer, 
Doetf, and Yon Siebold, that we owe nearly all our relialle 
knowledge of Japan lor the past two hundred years. The 
aniials of this factory, and the accounts ot the host of hard- 
sliips and annoyances to whieh its members are lain to sub- 
mit lor the sake of commercial advantages, at one time of 
great magnitude, though now iiifeignihcant, form a most 
curious chapter of liistorj', vdiich cannot be dwelt upon 
here. 

The English have continued at intervals, down to the 
present day, their attempts to regain the footing in Japan 
whieh thev soon saw thev had too hastily relinrpiished. 
Their ships have been treated Avith A'arying degrees of hos- 
tility or kindness, at ditlerent times; but the result has uni- 
formly been failure, hitherto. The attempts of the Russians 
and Americans to open a commuuicati(An date only from 
the close of the last century, and they liatm not as yet been 
more fortunate. The ]>romised account of the most recent 
and important A'isits made by ^Vmericaii A^essels Avill noAv 
be g\von. 

In July, 1837, the ship Morrison, Capt. D. Ingersoll, aauis 
despatched by iNTessrs. (Jlyphant & Co., an American mer- 
cantile house at Macao, to return set’en sin ptATecked Japanese 
who had been residing there several months, and to make use ^ 
of the opportunity, AAdiiehit Acas hoped might thus be aftbrcled, 
of producing upon the Japanese gOA^ernment a more tavora- 
ble impression of the character of foreigners, and perhaps of 
inducing them to relax their anti-social policy. In order to 
take adA'antage of any opening, a small assortment of cloths 
Avas put on board, and a great variety of ].)atterns of different 
cotton and woollen fabrics, Avhich, ifoin their adaptation to 
a temperate climate, Avere calculated to attract the attention 
of the Japanese, and induce them to trade, A list of })re- 
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sents was added, consisting of a pair of globes, a telescope, 
a barometer, a collection of American coins, some books, 
and a few paintings, among which was a portrait of ^Vash- 
ington. Documents explanatory of our object were drawn 
up in Chinese ; one of which stated the names and residence 
of the seven men, and a few notices of their adventures ; 
and another gave a short account of America, its commercial 
policy, that it possessed no colonies, and that the men were 
returned in a vessel of the country where they were wreck- 
ed ; and a third gave a list of the presents, togetlier with 
the proposition, that, if it met the approbation of the court, 
one of the party would remain in the country, to teach the 
meauing of the books. Dr. Parker accompanied the ex])e- 
dition, provided with a stock of medicines and instruments, 
and a number of anatomical plates and paintingvS, which he 
thought would attract the notice of a peoj^le who hold the 
healing art in high estimation. He was also furnished w'ith 
a paper stating his profession, and his willingness to practice 
gratuitously on all who had diseases.’'*^ Mr. S. WelJs Wil- 
liams and the Eev. Charles Gutzlaff were also on board. 
After an interesting visit to the islands of Lew-CheAv, they 
anchored, on the 3Uth of July, in the Bay of Yedo. Iso in- 
tercourse however was permitted. On the following day, a 
brisk fire was opened upon the ship from the shore, and they 
were obliged to leave in haste. Another attempt made in 
the Bay of Kagosima met with a similar repulse : so that the 
vessel was compelled to return, bringing back the ship- 
wrecked men vdth her ; for after the attention these latter 
had excited, they dared not land in a secret manner, for 
fear of condign punishment by the anthorities.f 

The visit of the whaler Manhattan of Sag Harbor, Capt. 
M. Cooper, in 1845, was on a similar errand. In the month 
of April, as Captain Cooper was proceeding towards the 
whaling regions of the Kor.thern Ocean, he touched at the 
barren island of St. Peters, a few degrees to the South-East of 


* Chinese Repository, vol. vi. p. 210. 

t A full account of the voyage of the Morrison, in addition to that in the 
Repository H given in Claims of Japan and Malaysia upon Christendom 
exhibited m \ oyoyes made in 1837, etc. By C. W. King and G. T. Lav 2 vols 
Kew York. 1839. The reader tvho wishes for a fuller narrative of the^^inter- 
course of Europeans with Japan than that given above, wiU find one well 
drawn up in the first volume of this work. 
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Xiplion to look for turtle. He found on it eleven Japanese, 
who had been shipwrecked there some months before. 
Captain Cooper imme<-liatel y formed the humane and patri- 
otic design of proceeding at once to Yedo, in order to re- 
store the shipwrecked men to their homes, ami to make a 
strong and favorable impression on the government as to the 
civilization of the Hnited States, and its Ifiendly disposition 
towards the emperor and people of Japan ; and while on his 
Avay he picked u]j eleven more men from a junk in a sinking 
conditio > 11 , Ca})tain Cuo]'»er was treated more civilly than his 
predecessor had been. Instead of being ke})t in the lower 
bay, and lired upon tqinake him hasten his de})arture, his 
vessel was towed up within a furlong of the capital, and the 
shipvweeked men wmre allowed to land. But neither the 
captain nor the crew of the Manliattan were allowed to go 
over the ship's sides. A triple cordon of boats kept the 
strictest watch over her, day and night. They were recruit- 
ed witii every thing of which they stood in need, and ail re- 
muneration was reliised: but thev were told in the most ex- 
plicit terms never to come again, on any pretence, to Japan.'^ 
The next Aosit Avas that of the Columbus and ATneenneSj 
under Ctuninodore James Biddle, in 1S4G, made eoutbrm- 
ably to instructions receiA^ed from Secretary Bancroft. The 
Commodore judged it mo^i advisable to proceed at cnee to 
the Bay of Yedo, Avherc the Avssels arriA^d on the 20th of 
July. Before anchoring^ they were boarded by an olheer 
witli a Dutch interpreter, t(^ Aviiom the Commodore stated 
that the object of Ids Ausit Avas ''to ascertain whether Japan 
had, like Ciiina, opened her ports to foreign trade, and if she 
had, to fix by treaty the conditions on ay Inch American 
Amssels should trade Avitli Japan/’ Copies in Chinese of the 
Freiicli, English, and American treaties Avith China, AA'cre 
pr(;duced for the officer’s acce})tance; but he declined receiv- 
ing them. The usual cordon of boats Avas established 
about the ships, and no one on b<.)ard of them Avas allowed 
to go on sliore. It Avas not till the 27th that an officer with 
a suite of eight persons came on board Avith the emperoEs 
ansAver. It Avas to the effect that, according to the laws of 
the coiuitrAg the Japanese Avere not allowed to trade with 
any but the Dutch and Chinese ; and that consequently no 


* See Chinese Hejyositon/, toI. xt pp. 172-109. 
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treaty could be made with Americans. Every thing con- 
cerning foreign countries, they were toki, was arranged at 
Nagasaki, and not there in the Bay, And, iinally, they 
must depart as quickly as j)Os.-^ibk\ and not come any more 
to Japan. 

“ I stated to the officer, (says Commodore Biddle in his 
despatch,) that the Cnited States wished to make a treaty of 
commerce with Japan, but notunless Japan aho wished a 
treaty; that I came there for information on this subject; 
and haying now ascertained that Japan is not yet })rc})arcd 
to open her ports to ffireign trade, I should sail the next 
day, if weather permitted.'’ The ehips accordiiigly took 
their departure on the 2yth/'- 

In June, lydb, fifteen men deserted in tliree boats fi’om 
the whale-ship Ladoga, on account of bad usage. Tliese 
men were taken into custody by the Japanese authorities, 
and were treated in very much the same manner as Go- 
lownin and his companions were. ^Vl>out a month after 
this event, a solitary indi\udual threw himseit* on the coast of 
Japan, for the ex})ress purpose of obtaining a kjiowledge of 
the country and its language by a residence there. The 
young man Avho ventured on this hazardous enterprise was 
the son of Arc In bald iMcDonakl, Esq., formerlv in tlie em- 
ploy of the Hudson Bay Company, at Port Colville, Colum- 
bia. He made an agreement with Captain Edwards, of the 
whalesliip Plymouth, of Harbor, to be lett in a lioed oif 
the coast ; and he effected the landing in salety on the 2d of 
July. He likewise was placed under siun oil lance : although 
his treatment, in consequence no doubt of liis more ]>rudeiit 
conduct, was better than that experienced b}’' the men from 
the Ladoga. 

On the 12th of February, 1849, the United 8^tates sloop 
of war Preble, Commander James Glynn, left Hong Kong 
for Nagasaki, for the purpose of rescuing tlioe men, and 
returned on the 20tli of Hay, with the thirteen survivors of 
the Ladoga's crew, and Mr. i\[eDonald.t By a letter from 
Mr, S. dV. Williams to John Pi. Bartlett, Esq., [niblislied in 
the Providence Journal, in Scpteuilxir, 1849, we are inf mined 
that Commander Glynn intcmls to recommend to the Presi- 


* Niles’s Xatio7H-(I for March 20, 184T, 

I See Chinese Repository ^ voL No. 7. 
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dent to make a naval station at Le■^v-Cllev^ It is considered 
that the presence of a slap of war at Xapa would necessavilv 
impel the Japanese ^novenauent to notice such an iiilrin.u’e- 
meiit of their territre'v. This u ould lead to a ivfpiest on the 
part ui' the Captain at the >tation to knoAV tlie exact autlior- 
itv whi(dL that povornnieiit held over Lew-Chew, ainl wluit 
rinlit thcv had to cuder him off: since the Chiiiese claim 
equal })uwer over it, and Lew-Clicw could not well helong to 
both. It is ease to imagine how these negotiations would 
open o})})ortunities for future intercourse. 

The l>est aiul most imanswerahle argument in favor of 
using cverv righteous moans for opening a regular inter- 
course between this country and Ja}'an, as speedily as j)os- 
siblcj is drawn from the fact that the vessels of the tAVO 
nations freipient the same seas, and that eonseqiientl}^ the 
accidents of naA'igatio]i Avill (dfen call for the exercise of 
beuevolenee on the pait of bf »th. dlie Ja])a nese J miks, (nving 
to their ituperlect con^^tructirm, mv otten Avreeked: and 
scarcely a year })asses in Avliich A\'e do not read accounts of 
the reselling of their creAvs, and their restoration to tlieir 
native laud, through the intmwention of Americans. Such 
conduct deserves a better return than has been ex]wrienced 
bv those Americans Avim IniA’C lieen east upiui the hos[)ital- 
itvof the Japanese. Food and shelter, it is true. haAm been 
given them, ami they haiu' at last lieen alloAwal to depmt; 
but the long and rigid contiuement, the ceaseless question- 
ing and Avateliing, and the thousand other humiliations^ 
annoyances, and ])riAmtious, occasioned by the sus])ieioiis of 
their la>ts as to the objects Avliich may Iuiat brought the 
foreigners into their country, conspire to produce the at- 
tempt to escape, Avdiieh is sure to end in reea^kure and addi- 
tional scAV^ritAv It lias been conjectured, and not Avithout 
considerable ]U'obabilitv, that this harshness may be in j^aiT 
a retaliation for offences committed by American Avhalers. 
Itisdifhcult otherwise to account for the barbarous treat- 
ment experienced by tlie LaAvrence, Cn})t. Baker, of Pough- 
keepsie, Avhicli Avas Avrecked near the Kurile islands, in 
ilay, ISdff on] Ami vear after Laptnin Cr;o])er restored the 
tAAmnty-tAvo Japanese to their homes.*''* 

* See Mr,fiolr G-ei*^rfiphn'nl ^ PolfflnfL (oul Co/iu/ff aJJrespea to J K. 
Polk, PresiJf^ut of the VniteU States. By A. H. Pabiier. 
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The int«*'re>t- r>f huinanitv, tht^n. deinjiinl tliat no efforts 
])0 spared to optMi and a tViriihlv eonimmiifatioii 

between tli** eriiineiit'^ < .t the I iiit*'d State> and Japan, 
in Ollier that iiiipr'>p''r eMndui-t (ni the pait <>1* tin* M*ainen 
of <*:ie ( ontlt; \', r)]- till' ( ilii'M.li-' oj tilt* < .[lie 1*. Ilia V be p roll iptlv 
iiiad(‘ kiit'wn and puni-iied: and when thi■^ objed shall 
have bed'll >eenie(l, luaiiv ."olid abvautaije'* to Itoth nations 
\\ ill lleiM'-^anlv en^'i'a*.'-'' 

A very dilh'reiit, but not ie>s iTn['ortant. nutans of beeoni* 
ini:’ ae-piainted wuh t]u> -uiLiiilar nation, are the attempts 
lirtw niakihL; to (jbtain an aeeur.}t<- knowledge <»! their lan- 
ynano, whieh. e\a*iw-iriee the e\nni-ioii ot tiie PortneueM*, 
ha- b.*en m< ae fpoh/ob. like tie' trails, b\' tia‘ J )iUe]i M/v/z/bv/v 
at I Tt -nna. i kie «)f iho nio-t <‘e--rni « a' tin* Ihw >i-ho]ars 
win > iia\a' a- \ *•( .[evot^-ii tluen^i 'h'e^ to t !i i- bianeli <►{ .-tiidv, 
1 - oiii' di>tnm t:-lu‘d jkilownneiiii.^'r. Mr. S. \VejI> Williams, 
of ( hinton. .Vnoiher i- tia: (‘elebrated mi^-ioiiarv and lin- 
pnii-t, tho le'v. bharle'' ^ bu/;aib ThtW'lnnli aei ornpanied 
the .Morrison m li**r e\}ieiliti'>ii to Japan: and botli have 
made liiliLa-nt u-e (»f tla; i-iii] iwi'eeked seaiiam, and 
otlitM’ mean- a- tlan' I'leild eommaial. to aepniiv a praotieal 
kn< >wle< 1 l:o of till.- Jiiliouir teieautn JJie t ltM>p mterf'-t winoji 
iMr. Wibiam- n-e]- in tiiinn that ean tiirow imht mi 

tiie eoijiite'li <n Japan, aad tlio la^'h’ < J* obtaUiinir 

aree-- t<» it, 1- ,-’i"van b\' tiie numbf_]’ ‘ J* artaJ^’- on rlie -‘ib- 
j^M-t iu.-ertod in tiie >r with whi* ■! lie ijas 

b«‘eu ('< 'iii!'-t‘t<'il f'{'inan\' \a‘ar-. and wiiioji. • rien: 1 

is the mo-t e.'nipk'te and aniiient.e ini- -i laata m 

iw-poi-nne tiiat eMiadian e-pt‘( a- r'‘e<ir'l- ree^ait o\,‘nt>. 

tiiat in <>!;r iana'iaeo. 1 ne iiedn \oit;a!* *'*>ntain- a 

tr.n.-kit a * 1 ! Ov Mr. \\ Jha’e- ♦ >1 a enraew Jeoane-e tieat;-e 
ou tie* -a'i'-ne -n <-->pp‘ ] : aial in tm* to'vh \<*i n a* lea has 
in-mr.M vainaee n.-— Je| ate -e ,eae.,.a.v and 

(*na< . lb* ’..rl .-s t.an.r rv]'- < i at m the -;ai- 
I’a'-r-'r '''■ '' t ■- -We in t;;e ( /.t X^ev \ . .ik. wia-n 

la* ro\ i-;n e ■ .a n:r\' in 1^17. 

A!«e,. I -.aa,;.!] lia-o<v<a.J i in,- 'it Aeei> \e< eiil< r- 

fnl p.T^. im.ea enJ t- ?k- -:nd\ rh*' Jap.me-e, 

* N'- e- n . .-a. . ^ . o ^ S. . tary 

t.f SUU .1. lytm e- er db... a’ 1..^ ^ r. 'ai nu th^ In- 

ti'd’O U oj.fi'e,. V'a, e-. . a-i ■ ■ -a t,:.,: e a T'ra-, n.?- m** * xt^aKl’ns’, 

ar.n C luaa rca in ti.a Ku-r ilv Aar-.ii II Palnier 

Wa-h ml' 
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i< T>r. Artir^r rFiZAr\Ljj\ ni Vi»‘int<i : <>1 wli^in I fn 

S}M‘Jlk hioH' j-.ll l;<*!{la!'i\'. il <>! Til 

oi tiiw }if‘i iii'j 1- ,L‘i\'ii til ili'‘ AtiH-]!.’ u!M l<'i 

A{uil li't'iii 1 \ull 1'^ Ii.nl ;i U-w j -,(t 1 ii-nl.t! - 

1)1. iki/ni.l’H'!' (' tiir -Mil m1 .‘111 <»| (’. li-ki.l. Ill 

wiui-ij Mtv h<* Uli- kM)‘ii 111 /'.t m{ liil,Ml.-Mi!. 

Jii- ]»:!.— iMii f..r lih-jUi-t K; -tu>lv liml iniii \i> r 

tlie ih.*{] laiiLiiUiLiMS Mj JAiiMj.M. ami tii'ii i.-^ -ft 

a(‘i|UiriiiLi' <>t tia‘ Ka-l. lln I'fLian v.itii tin’ 'I’uiki-k. 

Iroiii In’ |tn ].■/ 1 to tlin Aim]']*' ai-'l t M|.r,<. In 

In' ] Ml! 1 a t!:iii-!.itiMii m 1 tin- ''rn}l:i-li 

Laiiiv: ait'i I'l 1 '' 1 7. a 'r'lrki-li < r iMtimiar. w i ilt. n m rit-i.rli. 

I kit Imt >!nr \ fii I’- j 'M-t. Ill- attMiitiM'j ai :ii - to lia\ «’ Im*, ' ii 

inaiijlv *lfVMa-.l In iiu: uai;' ^ mI {’A-lcr’i A-i.i. tin't’iii- 

.M,!ii<*iiMM. ami .fai la'iM-f*. ^rhr j.A' iuj iMti-a; a.iiln--'' 

n'l MV r !<• t A* rti-i’ m] rin> air;, j.* n. "1 . At 7* a. a * 11111 . 

til-’ m| k;- .1;.! -tii'liM-. 1!|» 

Tm Till' till ( * » I f a I ! t \\’a 1 ’ t r .’1 ) . a 1 j ' I , - . - m t [ a * 1 a**.] ;< a * m* at 

la* k'l-i arn\.''i 1:1 Kiajk-it < miu 1 . a,. 

Vi FN \ u I'** 15 . 

‘‘I liavo iniK'h plon-iirp in an-w'prin^ Vf.iir iertpr a(Mrp,--*»‘d to ino : and 
thoucrli iny labor- lutbprto arn not ihiix ‘rtniit rnonjafo t n* m’rnl 

notice, F br*>irnte not to rive you tij. Jr-irod f xiti-irUiou-. to tbu 
Chinoso, It i- truo tjKir I torinoriy tran-]at'*d t\^^» Ioh_f* r it.n'j.-h na-oos 
of p'Otry, but t]/oy are -carc^cy iiitoilji: iblo ^%itaont tb. ronci. nVtry : 
and th' ir -uaioct. otc., ^'iil ])ro\o!jt ta. ir over b* ,n .■ puioj-liod uuiiout 
tho orii''!nal. and f .r the n-p of tlio -I'ii.f ir- in < ‘'ano-o. * 1 - tbo tr in-aition 
1*? in (lonaan. 1 d], 1 )' '‘on u i-h, traii-iait voii n -noci toi., if \ou"!i] 

pardon tho vontnro. tran-attod ir.t.j /'5u.o/.v// ro.>v, -uba ittniir a. a-»a tir-t 
atternf't, to y..) r kind ]f!di''!i.rnt In tin’ i-jo.in ta;,.*, I Icm'* oOT lanoi 
froin ParH a \ory r.ip "^^ork. known t.v tijo naino .-f ‘ T-o i 'n*a n.' \Vnn h 
Contain- meinoir- of the nrnn.’inal fudai -♦ - r.f t'n.na. u-, a wonbi 

serve a- a i.jo-t iriTore-rn. j* a.ld.t.-ni to tij" h,^», »y ..f on !>ir» . ir-nu 
n. { to < k'.nfn. lu-*- t,,)).*. \ - ino An^t 1 1 in < T.'. • rnniout in- no .v' 

takon ('‘iro to o-ot a o/japhp sff of' ('ion^o /.//a n. wi,’. |)f> . n r. nopo 

of ]i IV in:.'' till- vs ork i>rn!U‘d. vv vn a J]i:ropo,,r] t'an-riVon, tijo tir-t pub- 
li-l)od out of' ( num \’on ar*' -oro. n-u n. f jror v\n*'n -p* ^Kitn'’ 0 } 
Japiin-o an<i (’bnc'-o a- navinir u ncn’nty. M irv Cf, n*-' vv .oj- 

bavo h»-on. jt true, intro.in.’f’d into trjr forn.or larjiuian’o : b’.t t-v far 
*]k(' i.Tnat* r nii;iib» r of wnrl:-? are vvritt^ n in tb** pim* and intjve ids-an. 
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which has not the least resemblance to the Chinese, having its own 
alphabet, composed of a very large, almost unlimited, number of figures. 
Hitherto, only the works written in Chinese could be understood by 
European scholars, and even these, as translated by Dutch authors, could 
only be done through the medium of the interpreters of Nagasaki. All 
the lighter reading, such as novels, plays, poems, etc., have been quite 
inaccessible to the researches of the scholar; and one of the most emi- 
nent, Abel Remusat, endeavored in vain to get a knowledge, deeming it 
almost impossible to even compass the alphabet Since Japan has at- 
tained so high a state of civilization, and tlie literature of the country 
might vie with any otlier in fertility, and, as I supposed, in originality, it 
struck and grieved me, not to liave any approachable access to its treas- 
ures ; and on investigation, I soon found that this was caused by the 
total want of any work deserving the name of a dictionary of the lan- 
guage. I therefore commenced to excerpt, for my own use, all the orig- 
inal lexicographical works of the Japanese within my reach, and by 
arranging alphabetically the words they contained, distributed according 
to subjects, I succeeded in setting down almost a complete dictionary; 
and with its help, I am now enabled to read Japanese books, though as 
yet with some trouble ; exercise will, I hope, soon make my task an easier 
one. As to the characters, I can not only very pleasantly read them, but 
I have also engaged the Government printing-office to let cut the letters 
of the Firakana alphabets tliat are generally in use, so that Japanese 
works can now be printed at Vienna with moveable types. A specimen, 
consisting of a fragment of a Japanese romance, will, in a few weeks, 
leave the press ; and I could now undertake the publication of whole 
texts, if the Government does not fear the expense. As to my diction- 
ary, I need but translate the explanations into any European language, 
(the Japanese authors themselves render them in Chinese,) to have it ready 
for publication. I am still making additions, chiefly of words which I 
find in authors I am reading, so that it may be rendered as complete as 
possible. It contains, however, as it is, about 40,000 words, a number 
quite extraordinary; since the Vocabulary Japanese and English, by 
Medhurst, published at Batavia, 1830, only numbers 7,000, and that by 
Siebold, 1840, Leyde^ (with an arrangement according to subjects, 
which makes it almost useless, and explanations chiefly in Chinese,) 
contains little more than ^^0,000 words. I intend to publish mine as 
soon as any Government grants me favorable terms. I tnist, sir, to have 
given you the chief matter capable of interesting you as regards my 
Oriental studies, and am,” etc. 
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His Japanese studies Lave since been prosecuted vitb such 
success as to enable him, in the year 1847, to publisb a vork, 
to introduce wliicb to tbe notice of the Englisloreading ]>ub- 
lic, is the immediate object of this paper. It is entitled : 

SecJts WandstJarnte la Gestcdten der vergangJlchtn Wtdt, etc,, 
i. e., Forms of the Passing AVorld, in Six Folding-screens. 
A Japanese Romance in the original text, containing fac- 
similes of 57 Japanese AVood-ciits. Translated and edited 
by l)r. jVugust Ptizmaier. Vditna, 1847. 

The original 'work vais printed at Tedo, from v^ooden 
blocks, in the year 1821. I lie author s name is Riutei Tane- 
hko, and that of the designer of the illustrative wood-cuts 
is Utakawa Toyokuni. The folhwving explanation of the 
title is given in the })rcface. A Japanese proverb says, 
^'Men and screens cannot stand straight/’ i. e., as the latter 
cainiot be made to stand upright without being bent, so the 
former are unable to ])reserve perfect rectitude of character, 
d’lie author has undeifaken to prove that this proverb is 
erroneous, and his tale exhibits screens in forms of the 
p)assing world, i. e., human beings, of genuine u])rightness. 
The expression, ''sir screens,’' reters to the six divisions of 
the book, each consisting of five double leaves, folded in 
the manner of a screen. The original work is printed in 
thirty double leaves, or, fas each leaf is printed only on one 
side,) sixty }>ages. Each of these pages, with the exception 
of two leaves, contains an illustrative wood-engraving, 
extending in most cases across two (Opposite ])ages. 

Dr. Phziuaier s edition contains a re[)rint of the original, 
and a (ierman translation. It was Ids design to reproduce 
the former as exactly as jiossible, in form as well as in sub- 
stance. 'Idius, the engravings are exact coj)ies of the origi- 
nals, the color of the ink is made to resemble that of India 
ink, and the }>a 2 :)er and binding are imitations <.)f the Ja])an- 
ese model. The title-) >age and the illustrations are extx'utcd 
in zinco-lithography, and the text is })riiited with moveable 
types, the first ever constructed in Europe for this lan- 
guage.* They were prepared under the direction of Tlerr 

* It is a sint^Lilar circumstance that one fount should have been made in 
Europe and another in America, at the same time. By the kindness ot John 
T. White, Esq., of this city, who cut the fount for Mr. WiUiams, I have been 
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Alovs Aner, wIkj has done so inucu to make the Imperial 
])riutiii,n-t>iliee of \hemia the first in the world, as renanls 
the 11 urn her and variety of its alphabet < : and they accurately 
rt'pn>ont the ('liaracters of the ori,Lrinal in everv respect, 
with tli(' exception ot‘ a tewol'tlu' liyatiires. '’fhe Japaiu’se 
text hey ins at the rmlit -id(‘ of tiio book, and is arraiiiicd in 
perpendicular column^, wliicli follow each other froni right 
to left, ill the (fhiiirse niaiuicr; and llu‘ illustrations are 
iiiMU’tt'd ill the mid>t of tlie text, a> w<)(.>d-euts are with us. 
As the .'^houlders of tlie ty]'es would n<>t a<imit of the lines 
bcinu placed a^ elo,-v(‘ tn-jctlicr a< in the orimnal. tlie Japan- 
ese part extend.- to «hehty-two ]>ages; oiie-tburtL of which, 
in con>erpu_uicc. contain ncj illn>trati<ans. 

Let ii< now turn to thi.‘ ti'aii-lation, which begins of course 
at the other cial of the hook, and with the preface, etc., makes 
hftv-fHir paces, lii making this translation. Dr. Pfizmaier 
had diftlcuhiov .)f vari»>us kiials to contend with. In the 
tin-t }ilaee, .-o little had been lutiierto done in Europe for 
the c-tmlv of the Ja|ianese, that he wa> obliged to eoii>trnct 
liis own aid- a- he wtait alone, that i-, be-ide dta'ij>hering 
the text, he had to coni]Mi'i(/ a <lictiona.rv. and to <livine 
most of the rules ot‘ tht' grainiiiar. language of the 

oncmal i- titat ('ounnonl v und''r-tood tiii'oiiclioiit Ja]>an, 
hut whieli tor Kuroporni^ i- the mo-t dirtienlt of all. since 
a knowk-'lce of* tie* CliiiL»‘se <*f vei'v liril'* a-si-tance 
T<uvar'l- uu'ieivtaudinc it. The words irom tin' latter hue 
gnac^* wiii<;h fre; | 1 ]^'nllv occur in it. are m\pre>se<l in the 
s\ liable ebai'.tetrr « 4 tlie Jai-aiie-r. and olllv !>V wav ot* ('Xoep- 
tion. and f »r tlie <ake of per.-]neuiTv. in the wa )rd-charaeters 
kii'^wn r<i >inolf">i;i-t-. Tii < oii>r<g;t‘nre of' the well known 
houioj ,n\- of (’hiM'-e wort]-, winch i- groatlv enhanced 
by tiie d'— .hinar aial pi'oiiuneiati- »n of the dapaiie-e, 

tho-*- wbuii havr bf'oii intio.liu'.^if iijt<> tlunr lannnace, 
alt’iwnch Tiiev a!{no-r a'. wa\ - torni eoni’hinatioii^. raiiiiot m 
g^nirra! b»- und,']’-!* m ^ f nnh-.-.- tiiev ;uv to ],.• lo^Uid wrutmi 
]4ion*a;'Mh\ HI a dietionar\'. Toa*'t!en’ wnrli tii** < ori - -i tout]* 
iiic wo!d-<'’Mra''toi-. Lilt rveii tin>i-o!nni iieeni nert. if 

the mt j- I- la u ai'o - ,ven : as to wh.eh. a< t* - da]‘anr-t^ 


tu (M. --i'r he h e lua** r- ri,.ir rh^- -n? of -orenlv 

l.-ux'li"' O'fi.phr. I htr \'2 1''!'., atj j hj-r oi tiio hlr 

aitt'r.tl.i.ie. r.efiriu* t\ t 
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luivc iniK'li that is [ituailiar id tins rr^prct. tin' ^liPratot 
Diirertaiiit y may ('xi.-t. To tlu" yn-MMilrh hy 

sin^iilo aiv Uj ho ahhod thn-o of yi’ainiiiar ainl 

stv](x A nuiiihrr (■>!’ forms whifhi (>>.-o])t m]] hrlono t,, tin* 
.j^ramiiiar of iii(‘ ]a)i;jiiauo, aio iioi laal dowii in anv Ixn.k of 
iiD-tniotioii ; and the syntax liad to ho o( ni-t]-uotod fnaji tho 
ifniiidatioii. hhy a Iviiowlod-o (>[ t]ii> lattor doj m rt mont of 
yTammar i> lioro att,''olniol\ ii[d!>] -oii^ahlc : f* >v 1 Im Ja|'ai)t‘>o 
Iaii, 2 uay’o, iLot\vit]i>taiidiiiy it,- -lU'pih-iiiy riohiioss in iorms, 
has lio di.-tiiioTioii of mimhor, yonder, oj |i(‘i><»n: and as 
tin* Mihjr('T ot tho ] n'oj M >-it ion ]■> nna h lo-- lro(|nontlv ox- 
|)rcsso(l tlian in lananayo- vJii< li, a- hatin foj- in-tmioo, 
ar*<'!irato] V make tlx -o di-t i iioti- mi-, iioihiny hut a j)oifo<'t 
kiiowledyo ..1 tlio ijiooii'*- ol .-\nita\ oan load oin‘ to a 
c nToot undor.-tandinL; ' tho -^m-o. ft a!-o d»'-orvo- to ]>o 
moiitaaiod. tlut tlio Japaiio-o ]MM'id-. a- loLno'd- h^ali tlio 
Oon-ti’iiotjon ol iii,‘ iniiiojoa! -oniono* - and ik^’ | 'aront]n-t]<*al 
{'kni-o- th' V <onta*o. an* < t’ o\ot o !t nytk. l!a\inii' in 
laot. a- a nt noi.ti I'id*-. no oihi !■ Iiiiiim llian lio* t' ‘M i, i nal a ni 
of an o\r;;t. ftr. Ill diak'jM* tiio r}.d ot a -]"N‘oli. Hono*', 
aitliitiinh IM'. Ptizij'aa'r lia- on<a a\'o!'-'d to n ak' In- ti^aii-ka- 
t'ou I ioi trot i V fnt (I I'd. i! A', a- iin j i- »--ih!o in ni<-i < a-t - to 
loll.tvv the ( <,ii-rri]otion tiio y.oa, ,J- : it v/a- oft.-n n"oo-sirv 
to hroakoll* < »n (‘'iiiiinn t*a a ^a iS'. ai'']. in tlio <m-o , pa?''-]!- 

tlna-o-. til yivo tlioni a dMftav'nl tni'n. V‘'t. la a w int-.tand‘iiy 
tIjoM' Ml llioo.lt].-^, lie til ink- inat In* ha,- inrni.-n* d a tran-k'tj^ n 
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F. -k 

Tani' >ntara Kad/n v< >- 1 . y* ^voria no .{ tlio dn-t ran < -I Knant* 
^vno-o pala-’o \\a^ -itfiatoA in Fxamalnoa. ia;d a nnm* n-ns 
'{•and I't rotaiii'n',-, and "a a,- a i " rl n j n-khman. Hov.a- 
ioiid « '{ ] Hint mm an* I had ‘*oMiitrv--oai.- at vaM< •■!- ]>'a< 
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the purjDOse of putting up at them Avhen on his excursions 
after game. Once, towards the end of the liar\'est, he went 
out on a hunting expedition to one ot'lns chateaux, and, after 
wandering afjout all day, came towards dusk to a place 
called the Snipe Marsh. One of his attendants spied at 
some distance otf A\diat he took to be a sni]>e: another said 
that it was more like a partridge, and tliat tliere were no 
snipes in that place ; whereupon a dispute arose. A lad of 
fourteen, named Simano Suke, now stepped forward, and told 
them to cease their quarrelling, for he W(auld decide tlie 
matter. He let fly an arrow from his bow, and grazed tlic 
back of a bird on the wing. The g< >vernor was lui raged at 
his impertinence in thus interfering where he Avas not calk 
ed upon, and Avounding a bird; but Simano tohl his serwant 
to go and fetch the arroAAO AVheii it aauis brought, lu‘ laid it 
before the governor, and told him that all he Avished to do 
Avas to put an end to the dispute: his objeet Avas aceom- 
plished, for there Avas a snipe's feather sticking to the 
arroAAy and he ha(l taken particular care not to hurt the 
bird. The goA’^eruor became still more furious at the cool- 
ness Avith AA'hich the youngster })ut himself in the right; lie 
ordered him to quit his presence, and at the same time dis- 
charged Simano's father from his service. The young man, 
without again seeing his parent, on whom he had innueently 
brought this disgrace, immediately took himself off, no one 
kneAV A\diither. 

Eight years after this, the folio Aving events took place. 
An old rice-dealer, named Kadziyemon, in the province 
of Sessiu, having no children of his oAvn, had ado]>ted a 
youth named Sakitsi. In his eightieth year, the old man 
died; Avhereiipon his Avife turned nun, a-surned the reli- 
gious name of iMiosan, resigned the management of the 
business to young Sakitsi, and, retiring from intercourse 
Avith the world, spent her Avliole time in deA'otional exercises 
at the temple. Sakitsi, being a young man uf A erv con- 
scientious character, dcAUAted himself to the care of the busi- 
ness and household, Avith a diligence beyond his strength. 
The consequence Avas a se\mre attack of Intermittent lever, 
AAdiich brought him A'ery low. As he grcAV better, his 
adoptiAm mother, by the advice of the ])hvsieian, engaged a 
merry-andrew and a young female singer to conud and 
amuse him, Avith the hope of arousing his mind from its 
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lanp'uld state. At first lie p’rew better : but by tlie time the 
rivers began to tliav', and the cy])ress-hills to put on the 
a[»pearanee of spring, the state of seclusion in Avhich he 
lived had aggrawitcd his lowness of spirits and the other 
symptoms of his di<(,rder. II is mother thereupon exhorted 
him to travel, lor the j'airpose t)f recruiting his healtli ; and 
as lie liad some business to transact in the province of 
Yamato, i^e determined to make a ji')urney thither, and visit 
the localities in that part of the country which have been 
celebrate<l from ancient times. lie gave the shoji into the 
care oi‘ a trustworthv iiersoUj and wuth a few attendants set 
out on his tour. 

Jn the city of Yara, situated in tliis last mentioned 
province, there was a certain teadmuse, wdiere a beautiful 
and amiable young maiden, of the age of seventeen, came 
every day to sing and play upon the dulcimer, accompanied 
by a little girl only lour years old. wdio went al^out among 
the company and gathered their c^jutributions. The young 
artist s exrpiisite voice and skill in ] Trying attracted a great 
deal of companv to tlu' ])la(v. Sakitsi, on coming to the 
city, ha[*peued to vidt this liouse; he lieartily joined in the 
general leeling of admiration, and ordered his servants to 
find out who she was. They ascertained that she was a 
person of respectable larth, aliove the common order of 
those wlio exhibit their talents in such places. Her motive 
ill coming there to earn money wus to assist her aunt, a 
■woman in poor circumstances, Avhose little daughter it Avas 
Avho came Avitli Iier. The aceramt of this excellent conduct 
inspired Sakitsi with a great liking for the beautiful girl, 
Avhich gradually ripened into loAm. Anti'-piities had no 
longer aiiv charms for him ; and he Ausited the tea-house 
clailAx He took occasion to make several ])resents to the 
young ladv, vdio Avas called INlisaAvo: and as Sakitsi ^yas a 
good-looking young fellow, his attentions excited a corre- 
sponding sentiment in her breast, 

(iiio evening, as the company Avere leaAung the tea-house, 
a man named Saizo, a keeper of a house of entertainment 
in the seaport of Simano Utsi, a part of the toAvn of XaiiiAva, 
called iMisaAvo aside, and spoke Avith lier prAately. It ap- 
]x?ared from their conversati<An, that she had agreed to bind 
herself to the service of Saizo, and Avas to receive, as the 
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price of her freedom, a hundred taels. “ Before parting, they 
settled that ISaizo should call at her dwelling the next 
evening, receive from Misawo the written document he had 
drawn up and given her to sign, pay over to her the money, 
and take her with him. All this v'as to be managed with- 
out the knowledge of her family, for whom Misawo was 
now sacriiieiug herself. 

To explain the reasons for her conduct, it will be neces- 
sary to describe the situation of the family mure fully. A 
man named Tuiei, now a sedan-bearer in the citv of Nara, 
the present scenie of the story, had furmerly been a tbot- 
soldier in the service of Kad/umura Teidaifu, a military 
commander in Kuauto. He there fell in love with Fanayo, 
his commander s sister-in-law, and they ran away together 
to Xara, where Fanayo soon presented him with a daughter, 
now four years old, and named Kovosi. Tolei had living 
with him iais mother, named Kutsiwa, who, after sulfering 
for many years from a disease of the eyes, was left totally 
blind. But this was not the only trouble of the worthv 
couple. After they had been for some time at their new 
place of abode, they learnt that Tofei’s old master, Teidaifu, 
had been deprived of his coiuniand, in eonsc([uenee of 
having offended his superior in authority, and was reduced 
to Y>ovcrty. Xow Fanayo, ever since her running away, 
had kept up a correspondence by letter with her sister, and, 
to prevent any uneasiness respecting k'r fate, had assured 
her that she and her husl^and were doing well. When 
therefore Teidaifu lost his means of subsistence, and had no 
prospect of supporting his daughter ^Nli^awo c<,)mfortablv, 
he suffered himself to be persuaded by his wife to commit 
her to the care of Fanayo and her husband. Thev both 
loved her very much, and Tofei fflt an especial respect for 
her as the daughter of his old commander. He labored 
hard to maintain his family decently, but instead of beino* 
able to lay by any thing, his earnings were barely sufficient 
to support them from day to day; and as his mother'^ long 
illness often prevented him Ifom attending to his business" 
he was at length obliged t(^ sell some of his furniture to keep 
them all from starving. Misawo could not bear to witness 
the distress of the household, without making an effort to 

* \ery nearly a hundred and forty dollars of our currency. 
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relieve it; wliieli caused her to hit upon the plan of tuniin^e: 
her aceoin})lishments to account, by plaviug and sinking' 
in the teadiouse. Her dady ai)sences were accounted lor 
by pretending that t(^ ])rociire Ifom Heaven the restoration 
of the family to their tbrmer home and condition, and the 
recovery of the old lad\' s eyesight, she liad made a vow 
to visit the temple of Xanven (which stood near tlie tea- 
house) two days m succession, and there to read the Ih'ayer 
Book of a Hundred Chapters. The small change collected, 
by little Koy(jsi she coinxuted into gold, wliicli she gave to 
her aunt under the name (■)f remittances received from home. 

But notwithstanding these exertions and sacridees, in 
conse(|ueiice of the continued illness of the old ladv, the 
house remained nearly destitute of furniture and comlbrts ; 
and when Saizo proposed to lier to sell herself into his ser- 
vice, she consented, thiidvung that she would thus relieve 
her relatives Ifom the burden of maintaining her, and that 
the ])riceofher liberty would furnish the means of restoring 
the old grandmother to health. She accordinglv made all 
the nece.^sary aiTangvments ior putting her generous design 
into exeeution. coueealiiig her owm agony of mind at the 
jjrospeet of parting with her kindred and at the kite wliicli 
awaited her, under her usual gay and pleasing exterior. 

On the morning when Saizo was expected, which was the 
clav of the })cach-fcstival, K(jvosi was playing with several 
dulls which she had arranged on her mother's dressing table ; 
and as she had onlv one peach for herself' and none to give 
to lier mute little ones, she undertook to entertain them by 
telling s<>me stories (jut of her picture-liook, called The 
Parents of the Fhuvery Field. Tolei, alter paying his usual 
morning-respects to his mother, took the sedan on his shoul- 
der, and went forth to his work. It now remained to get 
Fanayo out of the way. iMisawo accordingly feigned indis- 
position, and liegged her aunt to visit the tt‘m[)Ie in her 
stead. She consented and went, telling Hisawo to take 
good care of herself and give the ohl lady her medicine, 
and bidding Kovosi be a good girl. 

Saizo soon arri\'ed, and brought wdth him the hundred 
taels, whicli iNiisawo put, t<'>gether with a huter to her rela- 
tives, into the drawer of a small chest, on the lid of which 
was the figure of a drig reclining. They had some difhculty 
in quieting the suspicions of old dame Kutsivai, who came 
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out of her bed, groping about, and ^vantiiig to know what 
was going on. Saizo said he had come with a inagniticent 
sedan to take Misa\^TJ to a lady of rank, the wife of a high 
judicial functionary^ ^yllo desired to eiigagc her as one of 
her attendants. He blundered several times in his story, 
as he attempted to answer the rpiestions which the old lady 
put to him, but was helped through by the ready wit of 
Misawo. This vats not all; for Kutsiwa, supposing that 
Misawo must have on a verv grand dress for sucli an occa- 
sion, took it into her hea<l to examine the quality of the stuff. 
But JMisawo escaped this danger, by snatching the covering 
from the domestic altar of Buddha, and placing it on her 
knee ; and the old lady, on feeling it, was quite delighted 
to find her so comfortablv and handsomely clad, l^iisawo, 
suppressing all outward marks of gHef as well as slie was 
able, beckoned little Koyosi out into tlie hall, and said to 
her, “When your father and mother come home and want 
to know where I am, repeat to them the explanation of this 
page in the Picture-book of the Flowery Dwelling, from 
which I have been accustomed to give you instruction every 
evening.” 

Scarcely were they gone, when Tofei returned in search 
of his pipe, which he had forgotten. On hearing from his 
mother of Misawo’s departure, it occurred to him that near 
the house he had passed a large sedan, the occupant of which 
suddenly drew dowm the blind at his approach. He was 
hastening out of the house to go in search of it, when Koyosi 
ran to him, and said she could tell him where ^lisawo was 
gone. Her father bade her do so immediately ; whereupon 
she took up her picture-book, and began to repeat with in- 
fantile simplicity, “ Once upon a time.” Her father’s impa- 
tience could not brook this. He bade her never mind the 
story, but tell him, like a good child, where her cousin was. 
She replied that Misawo had told her to repeat this story, 
which would show tvhither she was gone. As her father 
saw no remedy but submission, he let her go on, which she 
did as follows : “ Once upon a time, there was a man named 
Sioziki Dzitsi-i, who saved the life of a little ])uppv, and 
took him home and reared him. When he had grown up 
to be a big dog, he one day said to Dzitsi-i, Mf you will go 
out with me to-morrow, and dig at the place where I throw 
myself dotvn, and follow the directions I give you’ — Here 
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he awoke from his dream, and as soon as it began to grow 
light, he went out with his dog, and dug at the place where 
the latter lay down. After digging a ^^'hile, he came to a 
great quantity of gold pieces, and so was made rich all at 
once.” After impatiently hearing the child to an end, Tofei, 
who could make nothing of it, was rushing towards the door, 
to set out on his search tor the fugitive, when he stumbled 
over the dog-chest, and tlie money fell out, thus explaining 
the meaning of the story. He sat down, and was weeping 
over the letter in which iMisawo related the real state of the 
case, and her motives tor the ste]) she had taken, when his 
vdYe returned home. Tofei was for taking the money with 
him and starting off to Utsimo Sima, tor the purpose of 
refunding the money and annulling the contract. But his 
wife convinced him that this could not be done ; that the 
contract having been formally made, not twice the money 
would suffice to cancel it ; and that their only course was 
to set themselves u]> in business with the means thus placed 
at their disposal, as Misawo had recommended in her letter, 
an<l when they bad acquired enough, to leave no effort un- 
made to recover the geiienwis girlV freedom. He perceived 
the correctness of his wife’s advice, and acted accordingly. 
They immediately set off', and paid a visit to ^ lisa wo ; who 
silenced their cx])ressions of concern at the sacrilice she had 
made, by telling them she regarded what she had done 
simply as an act of iiliul duty towards her absent mother, 
AVitli the money thus obtained, the ohl lady after a while 
was cured of her blindness ; and then Tofei and his wife 
removed, and set up a house of entertainment in the harbor 
of Haiiiwa, for the double piir])Ose of being near their 
niece and of earning the wherewithal to purchase back her 
freedom. 

• Misawo, when the time arrived for changing her name, 
[as is customarv with every one in Japan, at the age of 
twenty,] took that of Komatsu. Her lover, Sakitsi, who 
had long sought her in vain alter her mysterious disappear- 
ance, had now returned home to Simano Utsi, and conse- 
([ueiitly was again in her vicinity; but he was not aware of 
it, and as his business often called him to other parts of the 
country, he was thus prevented from meeting her. 
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Part Second, 

On a certain day, five years after tlie occnrrences just 
mentioned, Komatsu, on returning home from a visit to a 
temple, met her aunt AVofana:''‘ and the latter asked lier to 
accompany her home, where AVoyosif was alone, practising 
her singingdesson. J ust as they arrived there, they })erceived 
Tofei, and three })ersons with him, getting out of a boat at 
the landing-place in front of the house. These were no 
other than Sakitsi and two of his friends. As they drew 
near the house to take some refreshment, Komatsu recog- 
nised her lover: the ladies rctire<l witiiin doors, and Ko- 
matsu gave her aunt an account of Sakitsi, and of his l<)rmer 
attentions to her. As the gentlemen sat talking over their 
wine, without observing the ju'csence ot‘ the ladies in a dis- 
tant part of tlie room, the ctnn'ersatiou turned on tlie songs 
of a favorite Japanese p<jet, and on a certain female singer 
of repute, named Komatsu. Sakitsi said he had not seen 
her, and v^as making some not very respectful remarks on 
persons of her professicm in general, when suddenly his eve 
alighted on our Innoine, in whom he immediately reeogmsed 
the long-l^^t mistress of his afteetions. 

As may he supposed, he lost no time in seeking an inter- 
view with Komatsu, and making a formal declaration of his 
passion. He had also the ha})piness of learning h'om her, 
after some bantering on the subject of his recent remarks, 
that his love Avas returned ; in proof <jf which she shoAveil 
him a paper, containing questions about her lover, Avith 
which she had been a hundred times to the temple of Aizen, 
and the responses she had received. The consequence Avas 
that Sakitsi neglected cA^ery thing else, to enjov tlie pleasure 
of her society, and lavished his money in taking her about 
from place to place. AVlieii his mother Aliosun heard of 
this, she determined to trust him no longer out other sinht ; 
and accordingly she shut him up in his clianiber, wliert^ his 
onlv consolation consisted in the many beautiful lettcus Avhich 
his friend the physician secretly brought him fr<nn Komatsu. 


is made by contracting^ her former lumie Funavo, uii>l prelixin^ the 
particle wo, which is placed, for the sake of distinction, be foie female names. 

f This name is made from Koyosi, by snUstitiuing the prefix for io, 
which latter means *• little.” 
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One day, as Miosan was remonstrating with him on the im- 
prudence and want of moderation of his conduct, a woman 
disguised as a fortune-teller came to the door, saying that 
she had been sent for by Sakitsi to ])erform a conjuration, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the cause of his ilbiess. It 
was w ofaiui in disguise, who came to bring him tidings 
of importance from his mistress. When the old lady had 
been with dillieultv got out of the way, AVofana told him 
that Komatsu's father had been taken into favor again by 
his superior, and restored to his former 2’)Osition ; and that 
a young man named Ynkimuro Eiusuke, the foster-brother 
of Komatsu, had come to take her back to her father, who 
had affianced her to the son of a wealthy neighbor. She 
told him also that Eiusuke, as soon as he was informed of 
the present servile conditio]i of Komatsu, had taken steps 
to procure the money for her freedom : thus the long cher- 
ished design of AVofana and her husband, of freeing her 
themselves, would be frustrated ; in which case, they Avould 
never dare to show themselves before the liice of the old 
officer. Aloreover, Komatsu had deedared that she would 
die rather than break her [flighted faith to Sakitsi. The 
object of AVofina, in coming to him, was to inform Sakitsi 
of these facts, and to let him know that Komatsu would be 
that evening at a neighboring house, where the ])ressing 
nature of the circumstances made it necessary that he should 
meet her. 

lu the evening, Sakitsi, liaving obtained Aliosan’s permis- 
sion, and being furnished bv her liberality with the sum of 
one liundred taels, sallied forth to the neighl^or's house, 
where Komatsu was already seated at the window, anxiously 
awaiting his arrival. As he drew near and spoke to her, a 
dog sprang fortlt and barked furiously. Sakitsi threw a 
stone at him, and in so doing the j^acket of gold fell from 
his bosom to the gTOund. Kot perceiving the accident in 
the dark, he caught up the packet also, thinking it was a 
stone, and threw it at the dog. As he did so, he heard a 
sleepy voice exclaim, from a boat lying at the shore near 
bv, “Ilola, woman! what are you throwing out herc?'^ 
He made no reply, but slipped into the house, where he 
found Komatsu in a state of great agitation. She eontirmed 
the account of AVofana; and expressed her determination, 
much as she loved and revered her parents and longed to 
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gee ttiein again, to die rather than return home and wed 
another. Sakitsi bade her be of good cheer. He told her 
that the money he had brought with him would enable her 
aunt to purchase back her freedom, in which case she would 
be under no necessity of going home against her will. But 
when he was about to produce the gold, he discovered to 
his horror that it was gone. This last blow of misfortune 
drove the lovers to despair, and they resolved to put an end 
to their lives together. 

At this juncture, thev heard the voice of persons a})- 
proaching the house. Komatsu hastily concealed her lover 
under a dresser, and endeavored to remove the traces of her 
recent agitation. The new comers proved to be AVofana 
and Yukimuro Eiusuke. The latter announced that he 
hael just obtained and paid over the money lor Komatsu’s 
release, so 1hat h'om that evening forth she was tree. The 
joy this news was calculated to excite, was more than coun- 
terbalanced by the ohligation it imposed on Komatsu of 
going home with Riiisuke. Both she and her aunt besought 
him to return to her parents, and tell them that Misawo 
was already engaged to be married, that she was sick, dead, 
any thing, rather than force her to accompany him back. 
Eiusuke, however, was lirm in urging the superior claims of 
filial duty over loyc. He de})icted the ardent longing with 
which her parents counted the days till her return, and the 
despair into which her undutiful conduct would throAV them. 
Komatsu feigned to be conAunced by his arguments, and 
promised to set out Avith him for Kamakura the fulloAving 
morning. Satisfied Avith this assurance, Eiusuke took leave 
of her along Acith AVofana, Avhoin he was to accompany to 
her own home. 

Sakitsi tlien came forth from his hiding-place, and the 
tAAm loA'ers, hand in hand, fled from the house along the 
shore. As they Avandered along, they perceived ])eo])le 
AA'ith lanterns, belonging to the house they hud left, A\ho 
were evidently in search of them. The fugitives Avere then 
near Tofei's house ; and as all AAms silent about it, they pro- 
posed to take refuge there. Sakitsi told his etnnpaiiion to 
conceal herself, Avhilc he Avent forAvurd and reconnoitred. 
He found no one at home but AVoyosi: Avho informed him 
that her father and mother, learning that Komatsu had run 
UAvay, were gone in search of her. A\foyosi Avas longing to 
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go out and listen to tlie singers on a neiglibor’s baleonv, it 
being tlie night of a festival ; but tvas obliged to stay in 
doors, as there tvas no one but herself to mind the house. 
Sakitsi told her she might go, and he would take charge of 
it in her absence, — a perniLssion of which she gladly availed 
herself. 

As soon as she was gone, he brought Komatsu into an 
inner apartment: and as they sat there in silenct\ and listened 
to the chant of the choristers which described the vmin and 
fleeting nature of earthly things, the gentle Komatsu melted 
into tears at the thought of the fate she was bringing on her 
beloved. This reminded Sakitsi of the unfortunate loss occa- 
sioned by the Ixirking of the dog ; and seeing before him the 
little dog-chest, which had been preserved by Tofei and his 
wufe in grateful remeinl)rance of the self-sacrifice of Komatsu^ 
he in his rage struck the mute image a violent blow. Great 
was his surprise when out rolled the identical ])acket of money 
which he had thrc^wii away, and Avhich he afterwards learnt 
had fallen into Tofef s boat, as he lay there waiting for some 
passengers. Ho regarded this unlooked for piece of good 
fortune as a happy omen; and he now besought Komatsu 
to read the letter brought by Riusuke from her mother, 
which she had not yet liad courage t<^ open. The account 
of the preparations making by Kutsiwa for her daughter’s 
reception grieved the heart of Komatsu, as she thought 
of the terrible blow her death would give to her atfection- 
ate parent. But as she read on, Sakitsi learned to his 
unbounded delight, that the bride-groom to whom she had 
been betrothed in her third year, was Simano Suke, the 
youth whose expert ness in archery had brotight him into 
disgrace with his lord. The latter, Kutsiwa proceeded to 
say, was now willing to forgive the Au^iith ; and as soon 
as he could be found, the wedding would be celebrated. 
Sakitsi informed the astonished Komatsu that he himself 
was the young man spoken of. As she had never disclosed 
to him her family name, he had been prevented from recog- 
nising, in the object of his affections, his long affianced 
bride. 

Of course all their sorrow was now turned into joy; nor 
had they sutfered in vain, since the trials they had under- 
gone had thoroughly tested the strength and constancy of 
their affections. Our friends immediately set off together 
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for Kaniakimi: there the meetinp:' between the parents and 
their children was of a joyfi]! and aitecting nature, such as 
words are inadcfpiate t<.» describe. I’lie old Ctanmander Avas 
in ecstaeies at the liappv turn Avhich ailairs at iene'th had 
taken, and he presided at the Avedding AVith great glee. 
Tofei was al-e> iN/>tored tn lax'or. and lie and AVofana Avere 
set up in the rice e>tablidnnent formerly kept l>y Aliosan. 
Being all distinguished fir tilial duty and affection, they 
AA'cre blessed Avith a numerous offspring, and led hencefor- 
AAuard peaceful and happy liAu*s. 


The Japanese Avould seem to ])e Amry fond of seasoning 
their coiiA'ersation Avith proA'erbs, from the number of these 
spcciinens of ancient Avisdom Avhich the book contains, 
h’ljc Avit of the piece st^ems to consist in certain plays upon 
the meaning of proper names and (.>ther Avords, and in a 
Auariety of innocent deceptions ])ractised by the eliaracters 
upon each other, to free themselAU‘S from the dilemmas into 
Avhicii they are brought. ISiritAvithstanding the pains be- 
stowed by Dr. Pfizmaier on his translatic.m, it must be con- 
fessed that it is Amry oliscnre, and sometimes quite unintelli- 
gible: A\hich Avithout doubt is OAviug to the ineagTC nature 
of the helps at his eommaiid. ludeed, to render all the allu- 
sions perfectly intelligible to an Oecidental reader, Avouhl 
require a body rJ auiuffatioii at least as large as the book 
itself But for this the materials do not vet exist ; CAmn the 
names of the trjAvns, rivers, etc., mentioned in the tale, are 
not all to be found on any European map. Yet, in spite of 
tliese difficulties mid draAvbacks incident to the incipient 
state of the study, nii attentiA'c perusal of the work as it is 
affords no little insight into the social condition of Japan, 
Avliich, ami(kt all its pixuiliarities, bears a curious resemblance 
to that ot Europe in the leudal ages. 

The Avood-euts, too, as respects the amount of information 
they convey, are nearly as valuable as the text ; they afford 
many interesting illn>trations <jl the descriptions Ave possess 
of the dresses, furniture, and doniestic manners <jf the peo- 
ple. xi lithograph of one of these cuts is here given, as a 
specimen, hi the original, it is cut into tAvo,"^ doAAUi the 
middle, the two halves being placed on two opposite pages ; 
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and tlic Japanese text fills np all tlie space wliioli in onr 
copy appears filank. It represents the household of Tofei 
on the inoniinu' when Saizo was to come. To the right, 
Misawo is handing a drink to old dame Kiitsiwa. Koyosi 
is playing with Inn* dolls : and near her, on the floor, are 
the little dog'-eliest and her 2hctured)ook. In the centre, 
Faiiayo, with a ])rayerdjook in her hand, is preparing to go 
to the temple: and on the left, are Tofei and his sedan, in 
the backgTouiid, over the head of Misawo, is a recess form- 
ing a sort of domestic altar, where the follower of the Soitoo^ 
or ancient national religion of the Japanese, pays his devo- 
tions. It is thus described by Dr. G. K. Burger: ‘Mn the 
worship of the /eon/, (s])ints or gods,) particular dwellings 
for them are erected on earth, which are called tniyd : these 
are temples of various sizes, and built of wood, — the smaller 
of lignum vitie, the larger of cypress. In the centre of 
them, slips of paper fastened to pieces of lignum ^dtm are 
deposited as emblems of the godhead, and called ffoltei. 
These fjohtt are to be found in everv Ja})anese house, where 
they are preserved in small shrines, on an elevated spot. 
On both sides of the mifja stand flower-pots with green 
boughs, generally of the myrtle or pine, then two lamps, a 
eu}) of tea, and several vessels tilled with the liipior sahe. 
Here every Japanese, morning and evening, olfers his 
prayers to the creator, Ten-syoo-dai-zui.’*^ 

Among the things in this picture that most deserve no- 
tice, are the varieties of head-dress of the dilYerent charac- 
ters, Thus, the child Koyosi’s head is shaved, with the 
exception of two or three little tnits. The old lady’s scanty 
locks are simply secured with a rihaud. The head-dress of 
the younger adults is more elaborate, and is thus accurately 
described by i\Ir. AVilliams: '*The Japanese shave the 
crown of the head, lea\'ing the hair on the sides above the 
ears to grow long, and coinl)ing it hack to the occiput, 
where the wlnJe is gathered up int<) a cue. and brought up- 
Avards and forwards to the croAvn, ami tied tvith a cord ; 
Avhen tied, the end is cut square off, leaving a little tuft on 
the tojA. The women are not shaved, but bind their long 
hair on their heads, Avitli a profusion of combs, and orna- 


Chinese Hcpository, yol ii, p. 32 1. A fuller description yrill be found in 
^ on biebolda Archiv zur Beschreibuug von Japan^ Abth. v. p. 29. 
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mentSj making rather a fanciful head-dress.'’* It will be 
observed also, that Fanayo's eyebrows ai‘e shaved oft* that 
being a mark of the married state. One of the peculiarities 
of the Japanese dress is the coat of arms worked upon it, 
which Mr, Williams thus describes: '‘The blazonry is a 
white circle about an inch in diameter, within whicldis the 
de^nce. The hfnoVile vvlrjiis are content to have their family 
coat of arms worked in the seam on the back, between the 
shoulders; but the ofticers bear their heraldry upon the 
seam of the dress in tive ])laces, — on the back between the 
shoulders, inside each elbow, and on each breast.’'f This 
custom has aft'urded the ingenious artist a ready mode of 
designating his characters, by marking them with their 
initials ; a device wliicli it will be ])erceived he lias availed 
himself of, and wliich, in conser[neiice of the discrepancies 
that present themselves bet^v'cen the ditferent portraits of 
the same individual, is, as Dr. Ffizmaier remarks, by no 
means superfluous. 


* Chinese Repository, vol. vi. p. 360. 


t Ibid., p. 36t. 
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NOTE 

ON JAPANESE SYLLABARIES. 


B Y 


SAMUEL WELLS WILLIAMS. 


[The folloTving' statements by Mr. ’Williams, of Hons^-kon"', respecting' the 
several forni'^ of writing in u-^e among tlic Japane'«e, and their origin, with the 
accompanying specimen of the Japanese type recently cut and cast in this 
country, a fount of which is in the possession of the C’erre'^ponding Secretary 
of the Society, form a suitable appendix to the foregoing article. 

OF Pfbi.] 


The influence whicli the langnog'e tinfl literature uf the 
Chinese have exerted iqjon the surrouudino: nations, during 
a long' coarse of ages, dating even from hetime the Christian 
era, is almost unequalled in the history of the human mind. 
The Coehin-Chiiiesc, Coreans, Til letans, iManchus, Lew-Chew- 
ans, and da]hiiiese, have all ])eeiL more or less brought un- 
der the intellectual sway of Chinese }dii]osophers, through 
the medium of their language, which tliey have studied 
with a zeal and patience worthy of a better retvard than is 
afforded in the writings of Confucius and his disciples. All 
these nations have alphabets of their cuvn, except the Co- 
chin-Chinese, but none of them Imve so complicated a sys- 
tem of writing as the Japanese and Lew-Chewans, wdio, in 
respect to their literature, may 1')G considered as one people. 

Up to the time of the sixteenth datri or monarch, named 
Oiizin-tenwo, the Japanese had no writing, but during the 
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reign of tliis prince, about A. D. 2S4, “ Chinese characters 
began to be employed. He sent an envoy to the southern 
part of Corea, to obtain learned men by vdiom the litera- 
ture and civilization of China might be introduced into his 
domi)iions. The messenger returned v'itli Wornn, a de- 
scendant of Kau-tsu, the founder of the Han dynasty, tvlio 
was appointed instructor to two princes, and ditlused among 
the people a knowledge of the CJiiiiose characters, and ex- 
plained the meaning of the classics. The pure Chinese 
characters are now emj)loyed principally in works of learn- 
ing, but are also used throughout the country, to write 
names of jdaces, persons and other tilings. 

However, as the constnictiou of the Japanese language 
differs materially tfom that of the Chinese, the use of the 
written characters of the hitter, alone, was Ibund to he at- 
tended with many ineoiivemences : one of wliicli was that 
most of the common characters had several meanings, ami 
consequently required a number of synonyms in the collo- 
quial Japanese. It was not until the begiiiniug of the 
eighth century, that a remedy for this inconvenieuce was 
found in the format ion of a syllabary, bv selecting Chinese 
characters, in wliole or in part, as symhols for all the sylla- 
bles in the language. The author of this syllabary is sup- 
posed to have been Kibi, and tfom its being derived from 
fragments of Chinese symhols, he called it Ixib/Avnn^ or 
parts of characters. It is used in dictionaries, to explain the 
meaning of the Chinese : and in religions Avritings, and other 
works, by tlie side of Chinese characters, to indicate their 
prommeiation, or signifieation ; or between them, to mark 
the grammatical forms of the idiom, rendered difficult by 
the use of isolate<l characters. This or syllaharv, is 

formed on the same principle as the one invented by Guess, 
to Avrite Cherokee : it consists of forty -eight distinct sAmi- 
bols, increased to seventy-three syllalles bv the use of dia- 
critical marks. wTicli affect the consonantal part. xV ibiiut 
of type for this syllabary has recently been cast in Xcav 
Y ork, of Avliich a specimen is here introduced, Avith the pro- 
nunciation of each character : 


* Tu the Chh\f>se Rfpo^'iforii, vol x. p. 207, this date is erroneously stated as 
befoje Chri-t, The xvitli Dairi reified from A. D, 270 to 312. See Titsmglis 
Anualdi des E/iipercurs dtc Japori, p. 19. Coaim. of Publ. 
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As ill most Asiatic laiieuagcs, so iu Japanese tLere are no 
capital letters to designate proper nouns, nor are niari's of 
piiuctuatit_>u alwuvs employed. The tonaer are necasionallv 
denoted bv drawing eine or t^vo liiie.'^ along the side of the 
characters, or syllables, >tariding lor the name oi‘ a ])ersou 
or }haee. Fifteen oiit (‘f the hnuy -eight symbols are Chinese 
charactiU'S still in use, the others are [airts of eharacters 
arbitrarilv taken to denr»te their rc>pective sounds. 

Alter the dfuitli of Kd>i, a second svllahary was invented 
by Koiibu. which could be )ised to write Japanese, tvitliont 
having recourse to the Chinese, called or equal 

writing. Like the tirst. it is derived trriin Chinese eharae- 
tors, but iustea^l of symbol for each syllable, there are 
two, three, and in a lew eases e\eu li\ e, niodos of Avritiiig 
the same sound, the ’whole amounting to one laindred, ex- 
clusive of the diacritical marks, A faint to ])riut the hira-/ 
Icaiia would ret^iiire even a largt*r number oi' tyj^es than 
this, because of the nuuiaer in which the (.lihereiit symbols 
unite, tvhen wu'itten one utter auotlier in the column. Ihe 

s 
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kata-kana is held by Japanese authors to be appropriate to 
men, and the hira-kaua to women ; the two might be prop- 
erly termed the Roman and the Italic, though they have 
little or no resemblance to each other. The" hira-kana is 
employed for epistolary intercourse, in books of a light kind, 
ancl on all common occasions, and every scholar is taught 
to write it elegantly and rapidly ; there seems to be no re- 
striction as to which of the symbols standing for a single 
syllable shall be employed, and the writer chooses the one 
which coalesces with its predecessor the easiest. 

A third syllabary was invented about A. 1). 1006, by a 
Buddhist priest called Ziaku-so, who was sent on a mission 
to China from Japan. He did not understand the spoken 
Chinese, but, as he vrrote it readily, he Avas directed to make 
out a list of Chinese characters, Avith their meanings and 
sounds in Japanese. He also made forty-scA'cn letters for 
his countrymen, which are now used indiscriminately Avith 
the hira-kana, and it is not unlikely that some of the du- 
plicate forms included under that, are derived from his 
syllabary. 

There is still another ancient syllabary called Manyo-lcana, 
because a collection of odes, styled the Maa-yo, or Myriad 
Leaves, Avas Avritten Avith it. It consists of complete*^ Chi- 
nese characters, used phonetically, and Avritteii in full, or 
in abbreviated forms. It is mixed up with the tAvo preced- 
ing syllabaries in a A^ery perplexing manner, because, Avith- 
out a full acquaintance Avitli the authoTs meaning, it is 
difficult to decide Avhether, in a given instance, he is ushm 
the characters phonetically, or lexigraphically. A Japanese 
writer is at liberty to em])loy the Chinese characters Avhen 
his composition can be made more ]j>ers]ucuous, eneriretic 
or accurate, and the popular taste favors their treqiient 
insertion. 

Another syllabary, made of other Chinese characters than 
those used in the Manyo-kaiia, considerably contracted, is 
called Yanvfto-kana, or Japanese Avritiug. It is used in cmn- 
bination AAuth the hira-kana, and the syllabary of Ziaku-so 
the three forming the common Avriting of the ])eo]Ie, and 
giving them the choice out of one hundred and forty-seven 
symbols, to express forty-seven sounds. In order to add to 
the labor of reading, other Chinese characters are inter- 
spersed here and there, sometimes with and sometimes 
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TV'ithout the meaning, or sound, being given on the side, 
and generally written in the cursive and not the square 
printed form ; so that, if the number of signs employed in 
the five syllabaries, and the variants alIo\\ed in the Manyo- 
kana, all of which cannot be much less than three hundred, 
together Avitli tlie unlimited use made of Chinese characters, 
are all taken into consideration, it will be conceded that the 
scholars of Japan have succeeded in making their language 
one of the most difficult to read of any in the world, if 
indeed it be not the lirst in this respect. So close and so 
extensive is the connection between it and Chinese, that 
before a Japanese student can make satisfactory progress in 
his own literature, he must accpiire a knowledge of three 
or luur thousand Chinese characters, ascertain how they are 
used by authors in his ovni country, and learn the modes of 
combining them with his own syllabic symbols, and the 
modes of writing them. ^luch of his time, therefore, is con- 
sumed ill merely learning to read and write the numerous 
symbols contained in the sillabaries, all of' which are con- 
tracted or mutilated Chinese eharaeters; and when these 
are mastered, he is Ciuistantly liable to be stopped in liis 
reading hr unnsual Cliinese terms, tlirown in to show the 
writer s learning, or to illustrate his meaning, for which he 
must recur to a dictionary. The cause of this ibndness for 
using Chinese, seems to be pedantry on the part of Japanese 
authors, rather than that their own tongue is meagTC, or 
uncertain. It is allowable, when a Chinese character is a 
common one, to insert it in the text, without writing either 
the sound or sense, by its side; and if this explanation 
is given of unusual characters, it is omitted when the char- 
acter is repeated in the same section. Tliis license increases 
the labor of deciphering a page, inasmueli as the author s 
opinion of the commonness of a character may be far from 
coinciding with his reader s attainments, so that the latter 
is compelled to refer to a dictionarv, or shut up the book. 

The J apancse language is written in columns like the 
Chinese, Slancliu and Corean, and reads from right to left. 
The books are printed in the Chinese manner, from blocks; 
and the skill exhibited in the cutting of the page in the 
tortuous^ hira-kana, and other syllabaries, united Avith the 
cursive form of Chinese characters, and the intellectual labor 
required to decipher them, together, form a striking instance 
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of misapplied ingemuty in blocking up the avenues to 
knowlectge, and compelling the student to devote his ener- 
gies to learning the means, rather than to making progress 
in the ends of knowledge. Books are printed upon p)aper 
made from a species of mulberry, which possesses much 
more tenacity and durabihty than the Chinese bamboo- 
paper. They are sold for a small price, and there is a 
greater dfffusioii of knowledge and acquaintance with the 
written language, among the mass of the people, than one 
would sujipose, considering the labor of accpiiring it.^ 


* See Chijifso lirposifori/^ vol. x. pp. 207 ff, vlitTe a note by myself on 
Japanese syllabaries, drawn chiefly from tlie Xo^wnni Joi>rnul Aslafiijne^ 
voL ii., which has furnished most of the facts here stated. 
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CONTRIBUTIOiN TO THE GEOGEAPHY 


OF 

CENTEAL KOOEDISTAN. 


’Aintab, Turkey, August 20, 1849, 

Dear Sir, 

The accAAmpaiiying inap of a portion of Ivoordistan is 
forwarded to the Society, Avith the hope that, though a small, 
it may not be an uninteresting contribution to the geogra- 
phy of that Y)art of Asiatic Turkey. Its value, wlien com- 
pared Avith the maps of other traAV'llers, must depend upon 
its comparatAc accuracy; and as 1 feel no disposition to 
judge my oavu production, permit me to state briefly the 
manner in Avhich it Avas constructed, and hj add such farther 
e\ddence as seems to pnAA'e its a])proximation to the truth. 

The tour during which this map Acas made, Avas performed 
by me, in com}>auv Avitli Ecau Thomas Laurie, as a mis- 
sionary of the American Board to tlie Mountain Nesto- 
rians, in August and SeiYtember, iNT-f. Considering the 
longitude and latitude of i\[(^sul as suilleiently settled, I 
commenced my survey, and my mai), from tliat city us a 
starting point. IlaAdng men and mules at our oavu dispYosal, 
Ave truAmlleAl <.)n]y in the iibjrning and ex'ening, and 1 em- 
ployed the middle of each day in ]Totting the ground gone- 
over during the itcaTous twenty dour hours. The rlirection 
of each course Avas taken Avith an accurate poeket-com]>ass,. 
and tlie distance truAwlled Avas mea^ui'e<l Avith a Avatcli, each 
hour of time being reckoned at three miles. Each course 
Avas then laid doAvn iip(3u a sheet of three miles to an inch, 
and immediately after our return to ^LysuI, the Avhole AAms 
revieAvecl, and reduced to the size uoav forAvarded. The 
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accompanying map lias been prepared from the one thus 
made, by placing upon it a thin sheet of iiajier, and tracing 
the lines with a pen and ink. If any errors have been 
madC; therefore, they were made at the time of the survey, 
and it may be well to state a few precautions v'hich were 
taken, to guard against them. 

As the route passed over was for the most part exceed- 
ingly mountainous, and the steeps often very difficult of 
ascent and descent, an allowance for these was suggested in 
the margin of my notes, at the end of each such course; 
and by counting and measuring the steps of our animals on 
level and hilly, rocky and smootli road, an attempt was 
made to reduce all to the standard of level travelling. The 
direction of the individual courses vns verified bv back- 
ward observations from every elevated point: all .^hort 
courses, except when my animal was restless, being taken 
without dismounting, but all long ones, as well as the obser- 
vations of veritication, with the compass resting upon some 
elevated object, and with every corresponding care. It was 
not deemed that these or any other precautions, in such cir- 
cumstances, would form a perfectly accurate map, but with- 
out them, it Acas plain that cA^'cii an approximation to truth # 
could not be hoped for. 

By comparing tlie map thus made Avith that of Dr. Ains- 
AAmrth, published at London in l-'sll, in the uf the 

Roijol (j-rnqraphiral AL‘A///, it Avill be seen that, tliongli AA^e 
both left iMosul Avith the country of the Muuutaiu Xe^tori- 
ans (Chaldeans) in as tiic special oljjcct of our \Isits, 

AAX huAX‘ ma<Ie it to diffier in latitude more tlian the whole 
distance which he has remoAu*d it from our starting point 
AY ere this diffierence sraal]e2\ or the di.^tanee tniAxdled great- 
er, it might be difficult to ascertain A\dio Acas most in ejTtu; 
but in a diA^rsity of more than lialf a degree of latitude, 
there seems space sulTuaent to find somewhat to ])Ut eitlier 
or both of us, as tourists, in the Avrong. Idje iolloAvinrr 
statements, it is hoped. aauU serve to guide the road<-u’ to a 
truthful c<mipm‘isou of our results : and to make them more 
intelligible. I have' annexed to my map a small eliart of the 
Avhole countrv lying between A^an, de-iie, Zadio, Alosul, 
and Droorniah, and plae<*d uooii it the "-irnatiojis asMirned to 
the places }uvs(mtly to ])e iiKUitiuiied, bv Dr. AinsAVorth, 
(marked A,) and myselt; (marked S.) " 
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In going from Mosul to x\sliitlia, (Asliitali,) our route ^as 
direct, and our course nearly due Xortli. A\ e were tliirty- 
four and tlirce-fourtli hours in yerldrniing the journey, our 
road the iirst eight hours being line, and almost perfectly 
level, and the remaining twenty-six horns and three-quar* 
ters, one-third of it at least being such as might be called 
good road travelling on liorseback. Is it conceivable 
that we should have madeonl v 35' of latitude, as laid down 
in the map of the Eoyal Geographical Society? Or, to 
take a stronger case of the same kind, wc were seven hours 
in going to ^\shitha from a point directly East of Koomroo 
Kahn (Kalah Kiimri,) whereas, according to Ur. Ainsworth, 
the distance cannot be more than two or three miles. 

Again, at Julainerk (Julamerik) we were told, by good 
authority, that a toot messeng'er could go to Van, although 
through a mountainous regirm, in three days: and to 5[osul 
by way of Jesiiv, the road being mostly level, in five days. 
According to Dn Aiiisw(U*th, J ulamerk is much nearer to 
Mosul than to Van, and one -w'ould sooner think of going 
from Julamerk to Jesird bv the v'ay of Mosul, than from 
Jularnerk to i[osul by the way of desire. 

Farther, (calling in other travellers to aid us in our com- 
parison,} i)r. AVriyut, missionary of tlje American Board 
at Oroorniali, in descjibing a tour through Koordistan, iu 
1846, says that bis route was nearly direct north-westward, 
until arriving at Kermi, a village Aevrth-East of Julamerk. 
Under tlie date of August 3 845, in reply to a question 
as to the comparative latitude ^*f Julamerk and Oroorniali, 
he says, As to the latitiule of Julamerk, I can only conjec- 
ture, as we had no instruments with us to make observa- 
tions. 5[v opinion is, and ^[r. ]>reatlfs" (his companion in 
the tour) agrees with mine, that Julamerk is tarther Aorth 
than Oroorniali, say ten or twenty miles, if not more.'’ 

Still farther, after leaving the cliurch of Mar Georga, Dr. 
Wright pursued a westerly course iibuiit two homts, to the 
head waters of the Kluibor, clnv.m which he went south- 
westward live and a half hours. Some seven liours farther 
on, part of the time going eastward even, he reached a 
castle of the Artooshai Koords/’^ Afterwards, leaving the 

* The reader will observe tliat this l^-^cation of the Artooshai Koords ac- 
cords nearly with the raiii^e of mountains bearing’ that name. laid down 
on my map. Concerning this ran^e, I vv'ould here add, that from the Zab 
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Khabor, lie ^vent "West and Soutli-West, an<l after a twenty' 
four hours’ ride reached Dergiillcj Avhicli is a Koordisli town 
(according to Dr. Grant, who passed between the jdaces 
June 18, 1813,) eighteen miles Xortli-East of Jesire. 

Finally, it gives me no little pleasure to refer to an uii' 
published work of the late l)r. Grant, as alfording the best 
authority upon the cpiestion under examination. As the 
tour and publication of Dr. aVi ns worth followed close upon 
those of Grant in 1810-1, the latter lelt gveatly interested, 
in his three subsecpient tours, to verifv or disju’ove the 
accuracy of his former ma}\ In the work now referred to, 
entitled by him, m Aoo/y//sA///, I tlnd the following 
statement under the date of August 16, 1812. lie was then 
going to Ashitha from the pasture grounds of the Meiek of 
Chumba, Xorth of ^lalota, in company with Mar Shimon, 
the Isestorian Patriarch. He says, "'‘After crossing the 
brook called by Ainsworth the river of Itha, we rode four 
hours to the top ot a mountain commanding a most ex- 
tended ^iew. From liere tve saw Zacho, which bv compass 
lay directly West-South- AVest and he adds, “this wms 
afterwards verified by counter observation.” These two 
observations of Dr. Grant seem to jjrove the inaccuracy of the 
map of the Poyal Geogra]?hical Sijciet v ; for the compass used 
by Dr. Grant was exceedingly delicate, having a line needle 
some three inches in length; and as it was applied to both 
ends of the course, no variation conceivable can account 
for the difference between the direction AA"^est-South-AVest, 
and that of AVest by North, as it is laid down bv Dr. 
Ainsworth. 

Between Dr. Grant and Dr. Ainsworth, there is another 
important geographical question at issue, wAich it seems 
desirable to settle. AA e refer to the large stream laid down 
by Dr. Ainsworth under the name of'the Little Zab. Is 
there any such^branch of the Zab extending fiftv or sixty 
miles to the North, in the direction of Ahan? From tlie 
smallness of the mouth of the stream alledged to have this 
remote origin, 1 might doubt as to the allegabon : but happily 
the questfm can be settled without resort to mere 


T\'estward it exceedingly veil marked, beini? as it -^eve a vast tide ri^ino- 
above the broken, irregular wares of mountains on both sides of it. Its 
course was therefoie carefully noted as we crossed one of it^ peakc. 
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conjecture. Dr. Wright, having traversed the country be- 
tween the Zab and the Khabor, in the precise region in- 
volved in the question, is a witness whose testinionv cannot 
be set aside. In the note dated August 2d, 1846, referred 
to above. Dr. Wright thus speaks, “The only river to the 
West of the church of Mar George, is the Khabor, — a 
range of mountains intervening. Just East of the church 
is a small stream, a branch of the Zab."' L pon such au- 
thority, there can be no hesitati(;n in striking out the Little 
Zab of Dr. Ainsworth, and in laying down the Khabor in 
accordance with its position on the map pul)lished by Dr, 
Grant, in the spring of 1841. This I have done upon the 
small chart, and 1 liave added the Hazil branch of the Kha- 
bor, wliich is a rit'er so large as to be crossed with rafts, 
about nine liours from Jesirc, or three-tburths of the dis- 
tance from Jesire to Zacho. The river ATm, six hours Irom 
Jesiiv, I have also laid down, although much smaller than 
the Ilazil, as its name seems to import a distant source near 
tlie citv of that name, and indeed I was informed that its 
origin is as thus indicated. 

Among other oljects of our tour, an important one was to 
ascertain, bv a})})roximation, the }K)pulation of the Alountain 
Kestoriaii distiicts. For this purpose I counted, as accu- 
rately as practicable, the houses in every village which we 
visitkl, and in other cases I sought to arrive, by inquiries, 
as near to the true number as possible. In the following 
list of the villages of Tiyary, the numbers unmarked are 
actual counts, those marked with an interrogation are tlie 
estimates of Dr. Grant, and those marked with two interro- 
gations are estimates derived directly from natives. AA'heu 
Dr. Ainsworth s spelling differs from mine, I have added it 
in brackets. Eunipta and Kalayatha arc clusters, the first, 
of ten villages, and the other, of seven. Berawula was given 
me as the name of several villages, so elistinct as to be sepa- 
rated by ranges of hills; but as I could obtain no other 
name for either of them, I have included all in one. 


Ashitlia (Ashitah), . 

. .300? 

Bizizii 

. 12?? 

Bedvalatha, 

. . 14 

Chimiba 

. 20 

Berneriofa, 

Berawola, 

. , 15 

Chumba-ber-Hai 

. 4 

. . 89 

Chumba d’ Besusina, . 

. 2 

Besusina, 

.. 18 

Chumba d’ Hatha, . . . 

. 14 
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Cliumba cV Isku, 4 

Chumba d’ Karora, ... 3 

Chumba d’ Koordliaj'a, 7 

Cliumba d’ Tissii, 5 

Chumba d’Waltwai, . . 3 

Chumba Smoka, 4 

Chumba Tena. 4 

Chummiktha, 5 

Dadush, 30?? 

Derawa d’ "\Yalto, .... 19 

IshikNahra, 9?? 

Kalayatha (Kala Atha), 36?? 

Khan Dadush, 3 

Koo(Kiyau), 20?? 

Legippa, 20?? 

Lizan, 200? 

Mabua, 20 ? 


Malota (Malotah), .... 15 

Mar Sawa, 1 

j\IathaKusra, 60 

Merga, 60? 

Miuyaiiish (Miuiyani), 80 ? 

Musra, 2 

Oriatha, 12?? 

Ea-wola d’ Nai, 12 

Eonia Smoka, 4 

Eumpta, 91?? 

Salaberka, 160? 

Serspidho (Teraspiiio), 62 

Sliurt, 15?? 

Siyadhor, 12 

Zamtha (Za^vitah), ... 60? 
ZeraAva, 6 ? ? 


Total of houses in Tiyary, 


1522 


In estimating the population of the Mountain ISTestorian 
districts from the number of houses, it is necessary to make 
a liberal alloAvance of individuals to each, probably not less 
than ten. Supposing, then, that some villages may have 
been omitted in the aboAX estimate of Tiyary, ^ve are Avar- 
ranted in setting doA\ui its pojiulation as at least fifteen thou- 
sand. From independent incpiirics made of several intelli- 
gent Kestorians, both at Mosul and in the Mountains, the 
Patriarch himself being one of the number, and Avith the 
help also of Dr. Grant’s Li/e in KuordLtan, I made out, in 
1844, an estimate similar to the aboAX', of all the ISTestorian 
tribes, and the result convinced me that the Avhole Christian 
population of Koordistan, belonging to this sect, at the 
commencement of the ditiiculties in 1843, did not exceed, 
nor in any Avay Aury much from fifty thousand souls. It is 
to be hoped that the reduction of this country by the Turks, 
noAv nearly if not entirely realized, Avill remoAX the barriers 
uAich ha\'e heretofore excluded this jjeople from inter- 
course Avith the Christian Avorld, and that the missionaries 
at Oroomiah aauU hereafter be a])le to fill up the blank, yet 
existing, in our knoAvdedge of one of the most ancient and 
interesting of Christian sects. 
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J 0 U E X A L 


OF A 


TOUR FROM OROOMIAH TO MOSUL. 


April 2o, 1849. — Leaving my Lome at Seir, at 7 o’clock, 
A. M. I started for Mosul. I rode to the city, and remained 
there till 1 o’clock, P. M. engaged in completing my prepa- 
rations for the journey. 

AVe rode to Takkv, a Nestorian village near Ardishai, 
and stopped f^r the night Avith Priest Shaleeta, Avho accom- 
panied ns from the city. Ardishai and Takkv are about 
fifteen miles South-South-East of the city of Oroomiah. 
The}" are large villages, the two containing from ttvelve to 
fifteen hundred inhabitants. 

A^rril 28 . — Alar G-abriel accompanied us on our wav as 
far as to the Barandooz river, about tAvo miles from" his 
Aullage. He dashed through the SAVollen stream, Avith his 
characteristic boyishness, the Avater rising to his horse's 
back. Avhile Ave preferred to cross the brirlge, Avhich was 
near at hand. Our road to-day lay near the lake, and its 
direction Avas South by East. After proceeding fiA"e or six 
miles, AA"e halted an hour for the muleteers to bait their 
horses. As Ave looketl back, the immense plain of Oroo- 
miah lay stretched out before us in all its grandeur and 
loA^eliness, Avhich, at tliis A’erdant season, more than any 
other, utterly defy description. Keloading our horses, Ave 
crossed a graA"eliy ridge AA'hich runs doAvn to the lake from 
the Avestern mountains, and thus passed into the small dis- 
trict of Dole, Avhich is the southern extremity of the plain 
of Oroomiah, corresponding to the district of Anzel, in 
which GaAmlan is situated, at the northern extremity. Dole 
is a A’ery fertile district, shut in betAveen the Koordish 
mountains and the lake. AY e stopped for the night in the 



loTver part of it, at tlie village of Kergan, wliicli is perched 
on a hold promontory that stretches a short distance into 
the lake. The lake is gaining upon the village by gradually 
undermining it, the soil at the base of the hill on which it 
stands being sanely which is overlaid by thick rocky strata 
of conglomerate. We passed along the high cliff thus 
formed. It hung frightfully o\qt our heads, while the 
waves dashed angrily below. 

Our stage to-day was short, not more than sixteen miles ; 
but our muleteers, being from Kerglui, must stop there with 
their families, for the night. 

W 'e were invited to take lodgings in an upper room of 
the highest house in the vdlage, belonging to Kareem Khan 
of Oroomiah, who is the owner of Kergan, and occupies 
this house only when he happens to be in the village, usu- 
ally some part of the summer. The views of the lake from 
this point are very extensive, and almost enchanting. 

At evening, a villager with gum in hand brought to us a 
present of a pigeon, which he had shot, and said to ns, as 
he presented it, “ Such, Sir, may your enemies be,” an inci- 
dent that naturally reminded us of the terms in which the 
death of Absalom was reluctantly announced to his anxious 
father byCushi: “Is the young man Absalom safe? and 
Cushi answered, ^ The enemies of my lord the king, and all 
that rise against thee, to do thee hurt, be as that young man 
is.^ ” Another villager brought us the finest flower that I 
ever beheld, which he had picked, in its wildness, on the 
neighboring mountains. It had the appearance of a large 
boucpiet, and it was only by inspection that we could be 
persuaded that the whole grew upon a single stem. It con- 
sisted of some fifteen beautiful tulip -flowers, entirely dis- 
tinct, which encircled the stem, bending gracefully down- 
ward, while a rich tuft of long green leaves rose in the 
midst, and hung over the tulips, as if to give a modest 
blushing air to the splendid cluster, by partially veiling their 
brilliant crimson color. 

April 27. — Our road to-day lay near the lake, most of the 
way. AVe left the district of Dole, by passing over green 
meadows and fertile wheat fields three or four miles, and 
then, crossing low rocky ridges, entered the district of 
Sooldooz. On a fjrmer occasion, almost fourteen vears ao'o, 
I travelled this Avay by the upper road, from the village 


of Sheitaiiava. in Dole, to Xegaildeli, the principal to^vn 
of Sooldooz ; but the danger from the Koords on the mourn 
tains above was now considered as too great to allow us to 
go that way ; and even on the lower road, near the lake, 
we were pointed, in a deep ravine, to the graves of several 
Persians receiitlv murdered there by the Koords, and to a 
cave in a rocky ridge, near by, that is much tfcquented as 
a den of robbers. ^Vnd as 'we advanced toward Sooldooz, 
t])e people on the wav ex[)ressed great sur])rise that we had 
come over the fearful stage unharmed. There is a gTeat 
deal of disorder in this part of Persia, at the present time, 
resulting from the negligence and inethciency of its inisera- 
ble rulers ; and r(.)b]xuacs and murders are very Ireqiient. 

The day avc lelt Oroomiah, we observed a few very small 
locusts, by tlie road-side, and we had seen increasing num- 
bers all the way, as we proceeded. But to-day, some of the 
declivities along which we passed were literally covered with 
them. Their early appearance presents a melancholy pros- 
]xct for the inhabit ants, especially the })Oor, Acho are now 
obliged to pay four times the ordinary price tor grain, on 
account ot the ravages of this same scourge, the locusts, in 
this district, the })ast Pvo years. 

After passing down upon the plain of Sonldooz, we pro- 
ceeded two miles, and came to the riA'cr Jedder, Avhich flows 
(loAvn to the lake from the AT est. It avus uo^v overflcnviiig 
all its banks, OAAung to the melting shoav on the upper ridges 
of the surrounding mountains, as Avell as the rain that Avas 
falling. The riAxr, AAdiich is ordinarily one hundred and 
fifty teet A\dde at this place, noAV spread itself out to a 
breadth of ft ax or six hundred feet, and Avas so deep that 
AAX Avere obliged to hire strong men t(^ carry (Aur loads over, 
on their shoulders. After reaching the southern bank of 
the Jedder, Ave rode out of our direct r*.iad, tAvo miles, to 
the village of Rakhtana, Avhich contains six Xestorian fami- 
lies, for the sake of stopping among our own people. 

Sooldooz is a Axry fertile district, more than twenty miles 
long from East to AVest, and from ten to liftecn miles broad. 
It is shut from the lake by a Ioav, broken ridge vf hills, and 
enclosed on its other sides liy gvassA' mountains. Immense 
quantities of grain are annually exported from Sooldooz. 
In this time of scarcity, Ave passed many loads of AA'heat 
fi'om this district. 


\'>L. II. 


to 
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April 28. — We proceeded live fiirsaks, more than twenty 
miles, to-day, in a South-Sonth-East direction, to the town 
of Saouj Boolak. Sooldooz is at the south-western corner 
of the lake, and our stage to-day led us back from it, among 
the Koordish mountains. We gradually rose, after leaving 
the plain of Sooldooz, till we reached the top of a high 
mountain -ridge. From thence our way was down a steep 
descent, and then we wound up another ridge, from the top 
of which we saw the town of Saouj Boolak lying directly 
below us, in a small, deep valley, encompassed on ail sides 
by mountains. Near the town we crossed the Saouj Boolak 
river, by an old bigb stone bridge of lour arches, twc) of 
which are broken down, and their places supplied hv tim- 
bers cover lA over with sticks and h^ose stones. This bridge, 
which is about one hundred and fifty leet long, was origin- 
ally built of line hewn limestone. Just on the southern 
bank of the river are several soda-s})rings which deposit a 
species of white limestone, and grave-stones are hewn from 
a quarry of the same near by. The town probably takes 
its name, ^aouj Boolak. or Cold Spring, from a pure spring 
just below it, said to be remarkable fur the coldness of its 
water. 

Several showers fell in the course of our ride to-day, and 
hail in one instance. But our India-rubber cloaks shielded 
us from harm, or exposure ; and the scenery was delightful 
among the mountains, now gxeeii to their tops, except a 
few patches of snow, and with large flocks here and tliere 
gi’azing on their declivities. The season is now very pleas- 
ant, and favorable for travelling over these regions, though 
we may expect more or less rain. 

The town of Saouj Boolak lies directly on the south- 
eastern bank of the river, lialf a mile below the bridge. 
It is unwalled. Being low, and surrounded by high moun- 
tains, it must be very hot in summer. It is a Koordish 
town, of twelve or fifteen thousand inhabitants. The houses 
are built of the dark red sandstone and limestone soil of the 
valley, which the rains soon wash down from the walls. 
Most of the roofs project a little, and thus partially protect 
the buildings. 

There are four Armenian families in Saouj Boolak, with 
one of whom we took lodgings for the Sabbath. 



Saouj Boolak is a place of a good deal of trade. In the 
bazaar, we saw niercliants from Tabreez, Mosul, and Oroo- 
niiali. It is particularly important for its trade in galbnuts, 
whieli are brought to this town from the different parts of 
Koordistan, and thence transported to Constantinople and 
Europe, b}’ way of Erzeroom and Trebizoud, and to Kussia, 
by way of the Caspian Sea. 

There are about a hundred families of Jews in Saouj 
Boolak, and we had met with some at Muhammed Shah, 
the last village in Sooldooz. Thus scattered over all these 
regions is the remnant of Israel. 

Apnl 29. — In the evening, an Armenian priest from a 
village eight or ten miles distant, called Daralek, stated to 
us that there are fifteen Armenian families in his village, 
and ten Nestorian families, the latter, also, in their deficiency 
of a priest of their own people, looking to him as their 
spiritual shepherd. These ten Xestorian families, and one 
family in the town, are now the only Nestorians in the dis- 
trict of Saouj Boolak, which formerly contained a consider- 
able po})ulation of that people. 

April 30. — Being unable to obtain horses, we were obliged 
to linger at Saouj Boolak another day. In the afternoon, 
we visited the soda -springs already mentioned. There are 
six or eight of these springs, a few rods apart, around each 
of which has arisen a conical mound of soft white lime- 
stone, from the accumulating deposits of the water. Mr. 
Stocking carried with him some tartaric acid, which we 
mixed with tumblers of soda-water from the spring, and 
drank to our own satisfaction, and the great astonishment 
of the natives who accompanied us, and who before knew 
nothing of the valuable properties of these springs. A 
Koord who accompanied us stated that there are marble 
quariles in a mountain about two or three miles to the 
South- West of Saouj Boolak ; and there were slabs of mar- 
ble in a grave-yard near by, said to have been taken from 
that mountain. 

Mujj 1. — Considerable rain fell during the last night, but 
the weather was perfectly clear this morning, for the first 
time since we left Oroomiah, though the sun had frequently 
appeared, during this time, at short intervals. 

At Saouj Boolak our course changed from South-East to 
South-M est. nitherto, we had been receding somewhat 
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from Mosul, instead of advancing towar<l it. iSTovg we were 
happy to turn our faces directly toward tlie place of our 
destination. This circuitous route is probably the best, and 
perhaps the only practicable one, at this season. The dis- 
trict of Ooshnoo, through which the more direct route 
passes, has been in a very disturbed state, ever since the 
Koords of that place made their irruption upon a part of 
the plain of Oroomiah, last autumn. Besides, the deep 
snows on the high mountains between Ooshnoo and Eavan- 
dooz would doubtless render the passing very dilricult, if not 
impossible, on that route, so early in the season. The same 
obstacle, deep snows, would also prevent our going, at this 
time of the year, through the mountains, ])y the still slant er 
route among the Xestorians. 

On the top of the highest ridge on the route between 
Ooshnoo and Eavandooz, which is called the Pass of (Jultnt 
Sheen, meaning in the Koordish language, tlie azure -pillar, 
is a dark marble pillar, eight or ten feet high, })laced on a 
large pedestal, on which are inscriptions in the cuneiform 
character. This pillar was visited a few years ago bv Major 
Eawlinson, who copied the inscriptions, and supposes the 
pillar to commemorate the journe\^ of Alexander, on this 
route, in his pursuit of Darius.^ 

The locusts are now making their appearance on the de- 
clivities around the town of Saouj Boolak, to tlip no small 
apprehension and sorrow^ of the inhabitants. There is a 
certain bird in the East, resembling the sparrow in size, 
wdiich eogerly devours the locusts, and there is a prevalent 
belief, among all classes in these lands, that w^ater from some 
reputedly sacred localities attracts this bird. At Shiraz, 
for instance, there is a spring which is regarded as such a 
locality; and at Ardebil is anotlier. A bottle of water, pur- 
chased wdth money, from the Moolah wdio presides over the 
spring, was lately brought from this latter localitv to Saouj 
Boolak, as an antagonist to the locusts. And yesterdav 
there was a rumor abroad, that a flock of the sapient birds, 
attracted by the power of the mysterious w'ater, was ap- 

* Dr. Perkins iv not entirely correct in tlii^ statement. Major Ptawlinson 
“could only copy a feAr i-ulatod iotteix on the eastern face of tlie >lab which" 
he ylds “ are however certainly (*f tlie A^syrian tvpe." See Journal of Homd 
Asiatic Socitfy^ vol. x. p. ‘25, and Journal oj Jloyal Geoqraphiral Soctetu 
voL X. p. 21. Comm, of Publ. 



proacliing the tOAvn : and a band of musicians was immedi- 
ately mustered, to go out and eseort them, as a token of the 
popular joy; but the whole proved to be only a rumor. 
The bird did not respond to the noisy welcome by making 
its appearance. 

JAp/ 2. — We rose eai'ly, our horses were soon at our 
quarters, and we were on our way. AVe recrossed the stone 
bridge by which we had approached Saouj Eoolak, and fol- 
lowed the narrow vallev ot the liver, on the northern bank, 
our courirc being a little to the Sr>uth of West. The niouu- 
taiu scenery, oii each side of the river, was at once grand 
and beautiful, and strongly reminded me of the tirst stage 
on the route from I’rebizond to Erzeroijin, and vi\idlv re- 
called inv inqu'essions and leelings on my tirst land journev 
in these eastern countries, whieii was on that roiiTC. The 
mountains were verdant to their summits ; and small helds 
of wheat, and thrift v oivhards of the pear and apricot, 
skirted the margins of the river, at lfe([Uent intervals. 

About live miles abov(^ Saonj Roolak is the small village 
of Byram Shah, a Koonlish villagt*, as ar." all others in 
these regions. short distane(‘ above Byram Shah our 
road turned more direetlv tiuwird the \Vest, and at length 
the river, s<) deep and lurinus below that it could not be 
crossed except ]»y the bridge, being now much swollen bv 
the melting snov' on the mountains, snddmilv disa])])eared, 
and Ave saw only small brooks gliding (h>wn as many sloping 
valleys, Avhich radiated in tlie mountains beii>re us, ifom 
the larger one that Ave liad f )lioAved. Near tliis junction is 
the Aullage of Biaiijakoor. 

Our course imw lay on one ot the large briAoks, along 
the margin of Avhieh avc Avound our Avay upward and still 
upward, beguiled by the charming aucavs, the odors, and the 
sounds, that regaled our senses, till the br<.)ok had become a 
tiny rill, and Ave found ourselves almost at the summit of a 
snoAv-capped ridge. Our enjoyment of nature had been 
excpiisite, during our accent, i'heiv Avere, still, small fields 
of Avlieat, and clusters of apricot, ])eur, apple, and walnut 
trees, on the margin of the brordc, the trees seeming in 
some places to groAV Avild, and tioAV in luxuriant blos>om 
and foliage, mingling their Amrious hues like sheets of bril- 
liant nosegays. There Avas a rich fragrance from the fresh 
smiling lloAvcrs that decked the mountain sides; and the 
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sweet notes of many warbling birels afforded ns most grateful 
music. 

AVe halted for tlie night near an encampment of nomad 
Koords. AVe had come a stage of only about three hours, 
fourteen or fifteen miles, but were told that there was no 
other stopping-place beyond us, near human habitations, 
that we could reach to-day. The place of our eiieampmcnt 
wms so charmingly rural, and commanded such a variety of 
gTancl and beautiful views, that we were not very reiuctant 
to halt, though we had ma<le but a short day's journey. 

Till now, we had not pitched our tentt. Tlie rainv 
weather had deterred us. To-day for the first time on our 
journey, therefore, we tasted the luxury of encamping ou 
the green grass, Avhich was on a level witli patches oj‘>now, 
of inhaling the air pure from its nativo heavtms, and of 
looking abroad freely on the wonders and delights that a 
divine hand had spread out around us, instead of being 
caged in a dark, filthy, native hovel, sureharged with not the 
most agreeable odors, and swarming with loathsome vermin. 
ATe could now dip water from the crystal spring near our 
tents, and ice it with tlie snow that lav sparkling in the 
bright sun near by; and wc could obtain }ilenty of tresh 
milk, yogoorcl and kiraak, from our migratory m-aghbors. 

On the southern bank of tlie Saoiij Boolak river, about 
two miles above the bridge which is near the town, Ave 
observed to-day several more soda-springs, marked by their 
Avhite conical mounds, like those already mentioned. The 
common rocks on our route are a bluish limestone, and 
more or less red sandstone; and such are the prcAuiiling 
rocks in all these regions. Several clusters of large juniper 
trees, by the road-side, also arrested my attention to-daAg 
and, on inquiring, I was told that this tree is verv common 
in all parts of Ivoordistan, and on some of the islands of 
the lake of Oroorniah. 

May 3. — About day -break, Ave Avere AA'akcd up by a sud- 
den gust of Avind, Avhicli, Avith almost the violence of a 
tornado, caused our tents to dance like Avit(*hes, and the rain 
soon fell in a heavy shower. Our teut-pius ])egan to <nye 
Avay, and they Avoiild have fiiiled, and let the tents doAvn 
upon us, had not the ropes been imincdiatelv secured by 
means of large stones. The rain continued to pour doAAm 
for an hour, and our prospect, it must be eoniessed, Avas 
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puffieiently dreary, high up tlie mountain, as Ave were, with no 
human habitations near us, except tliO::;e of our rude, nomad 
neighbors. The clouds, however, at length cleared up, and 
the rising sun broke out upon us almost as suddenly as the 
storm had done, and it was all the more grateful to us, in 
the drenched state of our tents, from the strength and sud- 
denness of the contrast. 

We proceeded about two miles, still in a western direc- 
tion, and reached the niountain-top. From the lofty summit 
of this ridge, scenes of most sublime grandeur suddenly 
opened upon our view. Far below and beyond us lav the 
plain of Lejan : and along its s<uitherii border stretched the 
great mountain -range which forms the general boundary 
between Turkey aial Persia, now covered with snow half 
way to its base, and with its summit towering in the dim 
distance, and blending witli the skies; while its lower sec- 
tions, and the lower ridges that wore nearer to us, of various 
heights and every diversity of contour, were in one case 
clothed ill the softest and most beaiititid green, and in 
another projecting in the roughest and boldest crags and 
profiles of naked sterile rock, this endless variety of aspect 
stretching away thirty, forty or lifty miles, and limited only 
]_)y the horiz<jii. 

Our course now changed again to a little South of West, 
and lay down a steep, narrow, rocky ravine, four or hve 
miles. The plain of Lejan then began to open distinctly to 
our view, in a narrow valley, which gTadually expanded, as 
we [iroceeded, until one of the most ])ictures([ue and charm- 
ing landsca})es that I ever beheld, tilled our vision ; and it 
was of such vast extent that the eye Aveuried in attemjoting 
to take it in. 

The plain of Lejiln is naturally one of the finest in the 
East. It must be nearly fifty miles in length, and from two 
to twenty in breadth, sweeping around from the north- 
eastern extremity, Avhere we entered it, in the form of a 
crescent, to the West and South, the middle portion of it 
being much the broa<lest. This plain is gently undulating, 
Its soil is rich, and well Avatered ; but must of it lies entirely 
waste, its Koordisli masters and occupants having little dis- 
]i<>sitiou to cultivate it. A small river is gradually formed 
tfoin the mountain ravines on the north-eastern side, which 
the inhabitants denominate simply Mubri, or the river ; and 



anotlier, of al)out tlie same size, the Levan, enters the plain 
from the mountains on the South -West. The two, beside 
many smaller streams, sufficient to sustain thrifty villao-es 
all over the district, uniting their waters, flow onward to 
the South, toward the Persian district of Serdasht. 

On the part of the plain which we lirst entered, we 
observed several clusters of junij)er trees, shading a few 
graves, which, as our muleteers told us, mark veiy sacred 
localities; and they proceeded to entertain us with some 
account of the marvellous cures performed here, and the 
judgments which the presiding spirits of these jhaces are 
said to have visited on many persons, dispensing them at 
will, respectively, to their favorites and thr)se whom they 
chance to dislike. The muleteers also told us that, among 
the other merits of this charming coiintrv, it is much cele- 
brated for the ])roductiou of a great variety of medicinal 
ji hints and grasses, pliysieians from India, even, coming here 
to gather them. 

Lejan is uominally Persian soil, and is reckoned as lie- 
longing to Sooldooz, from which it is separated only by 
a low range of mountains. But the wild Billios Koords 
who inhabit it, aekiiowle<lge little allegiance to any govern- 
ment. The Persians of Sooldooz, for instance, two years 
ago, repaired an old fort in Lejan, to aid them in maintain- 
ing their authority ; but the Koords soon summarily demol- 
ished it, the garrison hardly esca[)ing with their lives. 

Our stage to-day tvas about thirty miles. We were on 
our horses nine hours, travelling sloivly, at the pace of a 
caravan. We encamped for the night at the south-western 
extremity of the plain, just at the base of the high, snowv 
moimtaius that here Ibrin the ])ouiuhiry between Persia and 
Turkey, near the vullage of Ilanee. This village is the 
residence of Kara-ina Agba, the most prominent chief of 
the large, powerful tribe of the Bilhos Koords, and the 
same who was the mo>t conspicuous leader of the Koordish 
hordes whieh invaded Oroomiah last autumn, and sacked 
some tifteen villages on the southern ]>art (ffi the j>hiin, the 
nearer chiefs of (fo^hnoo having implored Idm to come to 
their aid, and share in the spoil. Our anticijxations of being 
the guest of the man wliose name so terrible as a robber, 
were naturally somewhat [)eculiar, and not altogether agree- 
able. We however failed to see the eliief, who was absent 
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from liii? vilUigOj Laving gone to-day to OosLnoo. Ilis 
eldest son, ilonnld ^Vgha, about thirty years old, ^yelconled 
us very cordially, and of his own accord immediately 
ordered fur ns a suni]jtuous supj>er, vhicli, in compliance 
with our clir)ice, was bi‘u Light to our tents, where he and a 
younger brother joine<l us at the table, and spent the even- 
ing. lie is a tine-looking man, and generous and hospitable, 
yet doubtless, like his father, lawless in his habits, and of 
a bloody disjjosition. lie treated us with great respect, and 
with the utmost kiiiduess. 

This young chief stated to us that he had never known 
Europeans to pass through Lejaii l;>efbre, though they may 
have done it. There eertainly is, In^wever, more or less 
danger in travelling here, at the } ‘resent time. Our party 
were thrown into a momentary a] ‘prehension to-day, when 
about ten miles distant from our sto})piug place, on meeting 
a Bilbos chief vdiom our muleteers, as he ap])roachod us, 
announced to us as a noted robber, or as they expressed it, 
‘■one who fears not God, nor regnirds man.'’ This chief had 
with him fitleen or twenty atteialants, horsemen, all armed 
wdtli spears, swords and ])istols. Broad, silent desolation 
reigned around us, in every direction ; it AVas a (doiidy day, 
and toward evening — a fit place and a lit time tor bloody men 
and bloody deeds. The party spread themselves out as they 
approached us, and drew up around us, to that we Avei’e of 
course entirely in their power. They haltctl. and the chief 
demanded wlio we weiv, whrii our }e‘inr*ipal muleteer adroitly 
produced a letter which he had [irociired and brought Avitli 
him, from a distinguished merchant in Saoiij Boolak, ad- 
dressed to Faroe Khan, an iiurle of this chii'k bespeaking 
for us kind treatment. A\T had tailed of seeing that uncle, 
his village. Peesav, the 2>rinrapal village of Lejan, being sev- 
eral miles distant to the right of our roacl. The muleteer 
theretbre presented the letter to this chief assuming that he 
wmiild extend to us the faA'or requested of the uncle. Tlie 
Avild Koord acknoAvledged the ^'‘mpilimrut, Avith true oriental 
politeness, by promptly ollering to turn about, and escort us 
to our nif/iizlL We declined his courteous offer ; lie politely 
boAA^ed, thus signify ing our release; and Ave passed on, grate- 
ful lor the deliA^eranee. 

To-morroAV aa^c hope to enter Turkey, Avhere there is a more 
efficient government, and much less danger from the Koords. 

n 
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Our host, the young: Bilbos eliiof, ex])ressed a strong 
desire to be under Turkish, instead of Persian rule, which 
is a prevalent ieeling among most of the Koords in Persia: 
and it is not straimv, considering that, in connnon witli the 
Turks, they are all of the Soonoe sect. 

In crossing the plain of Lejaii, wc observed the mounds 
of the ancient tire- worshippers, which are to be seen also in 
Ooshnoo, Sooklooz, an<l other districts of Azerbijan. 

Mivj 4.' — Moiirad Agha, the young Bilbos chief, was 
again with us at break ta:?t ; he furnished the meal, as he 
did last evening, Avhich consisted of bread, ytxjoonh and 
boiled (loJu'fp, or molasses. held a pleasant conversa- 

tion of an hour with him, this moi’ning, in the course of 
which we told him about railroads, dectro-magnetic tele- 
graphs, etc., etc., to his no small astonishment and gratilica- 
tion. And he, to take his turn in the narration of marvels, 
then stated to us an item of important information, which, 
he said, had just reached liirn. A remarkably strong wind 
had arisen, over beyond Constantinople, so strong that it 
laid bare a portion of the bed of the sea, and even swept 
the sand from its bottom, and there revealed a mountain of 
pure gold ! This wonderful locality, the chief continued, 
is about eight hours, thirty or Ibrtv miles, tliis side of Eng- 
land, and the Englivsli liad })laced a guard over the gold. 
W e told him that we had not before heard of the facts as 
he stated them. lie replied, There can be no mistake 
about it. The English Consul at Mosul has received the 
intelligence, and a Moolah there, who saw the letter con- 
taining it, wrote these facts to us.’’ This, doubtless, is one 
version of the story of the discovery of gold in California, 
as now current in the wilds of Koordistan. 

The chief also told us, as a wonder of another descrip- 
tion, which he supposed would interest us, that there is an 
ancient, lofty, hewn stone-pillar, according to his statements 
more than twenty feet high, in Lejan, not far from the road 
over which we had travelled. He stated the color of the 
pillar to be dark, like the celebrated pillar of Ooshnoo. 
He di(l not seem to know whether or not it contained 
inscrijitions. "We had not time to return and examine the 
place defined, and the insecurity of the district Avould have 
been an obstacle to our lingering, had we had leisure for 
the purpose. The pillar is said lo be near the village of 
Lighan. ^ 
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Our morning visit witli the chief made us rather late in 
starting, but we regretted this the less, as rain, during the 
night, had drenched our tents, and we wished to dry them 
by the morning sun, before proceeding, that they might not 
impose an intolerable burden on the horse that carried 
them. 

Leaving the extensive and charming plain of Lejan, just 
where we encamped for the night, near the village of Ililnee, 
we commenced ascending the great niountaim range which 
forms the boundary between Turkey and Persia, the same 
which, branching off from Mount Ararat, at Eayazced, runs 
toward the South and SoutlnEast, passes about twent}" 
miles West of Oroomiah, and advancing still, stretches away 
to the plains of Assyria. The ascent Avas cpiite steep. 
Keaching the top of the lirst ridge, aa'c had a rnagnilicent 
view of the beautiful country OA^er Avliich we passed yester- 
daA', and the lofu^ mountains that bound it. Then descend- 
ing, and crossing a small eleAuited, grassy AUilley, Avhich 
communicates through a raAunc A\dth the plain of Lejan, Ave 
ascended another, higher and much broa'ler ridge, passing 
OA'er a number of patches of deep sllOAA^ Here Ave encoun- 
tered a heaAW shower of rain and sleet, Avhich Avould liaA^e 
drenched and chilled us, had Ave not been ay ell guarded by 
cloaks. The pass oauu’ the high, broad ridge Avhich Ave 
were crossing, is skirted on either han-d by still more lofty 
mountain-peaks, now covered Avith dee]) snow, much of 
Avhich remains during the year. These mountains, as Avell 
as Galeea Sheen, the })ass on the route from Ooslmoo, Avhich 
is just to the North of them, are elistinctly visible at Mosul. 
Springs soon began to appear, all running AvestAvard, and 
instead of hastening to pour themselA^es into the lake of 
Oroomiah, like those on the former part of our journey, 
destined to mingle AAuth the Avaters of the Tigris, the Persian 
Gulf, and the Indian Ocean. This reminded us that Ave had 
noAV crossed the boundary, and Avere in Turkey. 

Near the summit of the boundarA^-ridge is a large ancient 
cemetery, partially shaded by clusters of large juniper trees, 
and coiitaiiiiiig one tomli as large as a small building. Tlie 
place is regarded by the Koords as A'cry sacred, being 
halloAAmd by the ashes of a A'cnerablc saint, called Sheikh 
Muhammed, On the graA'es, and around them, are manA" 
beautiful floAvers, probably placed there, of the kind Avhicli 
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we met with in the district of I)ole. I marvelled from 
whence so many dead had been brought to the mountain- 
top for interment ; but the secret was soon explained by our 
coming to villages. 

Balak is the name of the first district, on this route, in 
Turkey. It is in the province of Havandooz. and in the 
pashalik of Bagdad, It is a large distinct, extending to a 
considerable distance beyond the town of Eavandooz. Our 
stage to-day was about thirty miles, in a direction still a little 
to the South of West. After entering d’urkey, our way lay 
down a narrow, steep, rocky vallev. The numerous springs, 
and the melting snow on the mountains all around us. soon 
enlivened our way by a largo stream, which was constantly 
swell hig its waters by receiving tributaries from the smaller 
valleys on either hand. This proved to be the Ihivandooz 
river, an important braneli of tlie Zab, tiio ancient Zabatiis 
of Xenophon, Tlie lower sections of tlie valley were at 
length dotted with many small green fields of wlieat, and 
with oak bushes and small trees, from wLieh the galPnut is 
gathered, scattered all about on the mountain-side, here and 
there adorned by wild grape-vines, gTaeefully creeping up 
their branches. The whole seene, so dilierent from tlie bare 
mountains of Persia, rciuiuded us strongA of our loved 
native land. 

Proceeding down the deep valley, the mountains on either 
side piercing, and often peering far above the clouds, we at 
length came to the village of Ravat, at a point where two 
other considerable streams cuter the one we were following. 
Here our loads were suddenly seized lyy some rude-looking 
Koords, Avlio proved to be custom-house men, and who sup- 
posed we might have merchandize. They were so reluctant 
to believe om declaration to the contrary, that they actual] v 
led away the horse that caia'hal our pro^'ision-boxes, to 
examine tliem; anri sharp words passed between them and 
our muleteers and companions, and blows were threatened 
on the part of the Koords, b^efoiv they would vield the 
point and let the horse go. Then our men, in tlieir turn, 
feeling that they had the advantage, enjoyed tlie satisfaction 
of frightening die otlier partv, Iw taking down their names, 
and threatening to re],>re.sent their rude conduct at Eavan- 
dooz, which the Koords earnestly besought them not to do. 
Annoying as was this intcriercnce, it avus still a gTateful 
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token that we were in a land of g'ovcrnment, order, and 
general secnrity. 

As we proceeded, our princij'ial muleteer, tvho, it seems, 
was won over bv the men at the custom -h(UiS(\ to act as 
their a]')ologist, repeatedly, when he met })ersons. came up 
to my horse, took hold of the skirt of my garmoit, and 
then addressed those who wuu'o passing him. I could not 
understand the jingle of his Koordish conferences, but on 
inquiry I found that he was telling them to announce to 
their friends at the custom-house, that he had hold of the 
skirt of my garment, entreating nn‘ not t(^ ret>resent them 
to their superiors, and had hope of prevailing on me not 
to do it: while he had, in fact, said nothing to me on 
the subject. Such adepts are even rude Kooids in the 
art of lincsse. This same muleteer, to enhance his own 
conserpience on the road, was in the habit of magnifving 
ours, calling us C(Uisuls, and great consuls : and in one 
instance he told the | people of a village which we were 
passing, that he had charge of four ce>nsnls. on their way 
to Mosul, an English, a French, a rersian, and a Turkish, 
Afar ^Ahannau and Deacon Isaac Ijcing })ointcd out as the 
two la>t. The ignorant, simple villagers were easily duped 
by such statements. 

The village of Kayat has a strong castle, built of stone 
and lime, and the same is true of most other villages in this 
vallev, and, indeed, in this district, the fortifications having 
been erected lifteen or twenty years a no, bv IMuhammcd 
Pasha, or K<><jr \ P>lind C’luef, so called from the defect 
of an eve, the powerlul chief ot Eavandooz who rebelled 
against the govermneut of the Sultan, and sjtread ravages 
throughout ivoordistan, and sent terror into ail the adjacent 
parts of dhirkey and Persia. 

Proceeding still down the valley, w'e came to Derbent, a 
fine village, though not large, snugly lodged in the fork 
formed by the Pavandooz river and a large tributary wliieh 
enters it from the Amuli. So great is the descent of this 
river, and so powerful the stream, that, wmre it in a civilized 
land, it might turn the wheels of thousands of factories, 
drawing wool for manufacture from the myriads of flocks 
tliroughout Ivoordistan : and the same may be said of many 
otlier similar rivers, among the lofty mountains of these 
wuld regions. The site of Derbent is so steep and narrow 
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that the houses, which are built of stone, are constructed in 
tiers, the base of one tier being on a level with the top of 
another. Beautiful trees skirt tlie streams above and below 
the village, and small fields of wheat, and even a vineyard 
of a few rods square, were smiling near it. 

The rocky mountain-sides were now covered with a thick 
growth of moss, the sight of which also reminded us gTate- 
fully of home, as we seldom see mosses in Persia, owing 
probably to the dryness of the atmosphere. 

Proceeding a few miles below Derbent, our road being 
rocky, and often very narrow and difficult, where a single 
mis-step of our horses would have dashed us down a hun- 
dred or more feet, into the foaming river, we reached an 
expansion of the narrow valley, tlie village of Meirielirdl 
lying back on a gentle declivity half a mile distant from 
the road. Here we halted for the night, deeplv impressed 
with the wonders and sublimities still spread out around ns 
by the Creator's hand. 

A Koordish traveller who passed along, told us that a 
great Turkish army had assembled at Pavandooz, to take a 
rebel chief, *‘so vast an army,'' said the Kor>rd, ‘'that one 
would call it the resurrection." r)n reacliing Pavandooz, 
we learned that a thousand troo[)s had c(,)nie from Bagdad 
to the neighboring district of Khoy, to cliastist‘ some refrac- 
tory Koords, who had fled towards Persia as the army 
advanced. The rude peasant who first reported the matter 
to us, must have been very much oc^er-excited by the sight 
of a thousand regular troops. 

May 5.' — Although we pitched our tents last night about 
half a mile from any village, here in the wilds of Koordis- 
tan, we still slejjt securely, without a Avatch : Avliicli stronffiy 
impresses us with the fact that there is a very ditierent goA^ 
ernment in Turkey from that of Persia, Pittcen years ago, 
this region Avas regarded as entirely impassable tor Europe- 
ans. But fearful Koor Meer Avas hit length con<]uered bv 
the concentrated efforts of the Turks and" the Persians, and 
these mountains haAm since been brought into elfectual 
subjection. 

Our stage to-day Avas about thirty miles, on a course 
still nearly West. ^Following down hlie Pavandooz rumr, 
we soon left the expansion of the valley in Avhicli Ave had 
encamped. This Avas succeeded by a rocky pass, so nariw, 
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steep and that we deemed it safe to dismount. 

There was only a shelvino* jjarapet, for a considerable dis- 
tance, along the side of the cliff which descended a hundred 
feet below us, almost perpendicularly, to the river, and tow- 
ered many hundred feet ab< )ve us. This rocky pass was 
succeeded by another expansion of the valley, broader than 
the first, and that again by another rocky ])ass, bolder and 
wilder than the lormer, and so on. The sides of the nioim- 
taiiis were clothed with a rich growth of gall-nut oaks, and 
the lower declivities, with numberless beautiful fields of 
wheat and barley, nearly to the edge of the river, the mar- 
gins of which were slcirted by thritu^ trees and hedges of 
various kinds. Beside the gall-nut oak, the juniper, the 
walnut and the niulbcrrv were very common, and grape- 
vines, growing wild, otten hung so thickly over our path as 
to impede our j^assing. But we rejoiced to be hedged up 
by trees, so rare on the desert mountains of Persia. The 
scenery, on the whole of to-day's stage, was marked by 
beaut c, graudeur, and sublimitv: and sue li was the variet}', 
combining all the elements of each, from the frowning snow- 
capjjcd summit down to the smiling vineyard, that it is 
fruitless to attempt a very minute descriptiou. 

After following down the eastern branch of the roaring 
Eavandooz river, about four miles, Ave crossed the stream 
by a bridge of timbers coA^ered OAmr with cross-sticks, stones 
and sand ; the riA'er being spanned by the length of a tim- 
ber, resting on a notch in the clitf on one side, and on a 
stone abutment on the other. 

FolioAAuug the soutli-AVCstern bank, Ave then passed three 
villages, one on the eastern, and tAvo on the Avestern side of 
the stream, namely, Choman, Kizan, and OmaraA^a. I name 
them in the order of their location on the riAmr. They 
consist of miseral)le stone and earth structures, half buried 
in the ground, but are surroundeel by the rarest charms of 
rural loveliness, patclies of Avheat of the purest green, and 
hedges of fruit-trees, and small Auiieyards. 

At the last Aullage above named, Ave rccrossed the riA^er 
by a bridge of timbers resting on a stone abutment on each 
bank, and on tAvo pillars in the stream. Here Ave left the 
river, the road, A\diich still follows it, being pronounced by 
our muleteers so dangerous that^ of eA'ery two horses that 
should attempt to travel over it, one at least Avould fall 
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and be dasbed in pieces. "We immediately ascended a 
high monntain-ridge, a spur of tbe general range, wliicb is 
clothed with a heavy forest of gall-nut oak ; I might perhaps 
rather say, an orchard, uud yet ii Wiis not precisely tliat, the 
trees not being in rows, but scattered in careless irregularity, 
so far apart as to allow a rich growth of grass under them. 
The descent of this ridge, on the opposite side, was longer 
and steeper than the ascent. At the foot of it, we came to 
the village of Chamarakin, similar in appearance to those we 
had last passed. It lies on the eastern bank of a river of the 
same name, wliieh is a southern luaneh of the Kavandooz 
river, and nearly as large as the main stream Avlierc Ave left 
it. e here crossed this river Ijy a bridge resting on stone 
abutments and pillars, like the one at (JmaraA'a. LeaAung 
the Chamarakin riA'cr, avc soon struck (auo of its tributaries, 
Avhich Ave followed up two miles, ]aLSsing tli rough a more 
charming growth of trees, shrubs, iicdges and Avild vines, 
than Ave had before seen, d'he Avalnut Avas of great size, 
and the syiaunore, though not tall, aauis large and very 
abundant. We soon came to the village of Dergala, Avhieli 
is romantically situated on a high point of land, "formed by 
the junction of the stream Avith a small tributary. A strong 
castle crowns the hroAV of the j)romontorA'. Dergala is a 
large village, and is inliabited entirely by JeAvs. SeA'eral 
children came running to the road to see us, and one man, 
calling after us for custom-h(Xisc duties. They addressed 
us in the Syriac, Avhich is their nati\'e language. Their 
faces all strikingly indicated their nationalit\'. 

We had already encountered several slight shoAvers to-dav ; 
but the rain noAV began to pour doAVu copiously, as avc 
Avoimd our Avay up another mountain-side. AVhen AA^e had 
reached the summit, and descended a short distance on the 
opposite side, our muleteer < let ern lined to halt there for the 
Sabhath ; but the place Avas too elevated to be comlurtable, 
and too distant from any human habitation to allow us to 
procure provisions. AVe therefore proceeded, notwithstand- 
ing the reluctance of tlie muleteer, and soon descended one 
of the steepest declivities I had ever encountered. The 
rain aauis still falling profusely, — ‘‘the‘ merev of Gorl,” as 
the muleteer piouslA remarked, aa'Iicii some one of our paifA' 
alluded to the ineonA'onience Avhieu avc Avere likely to expd 
rience from it. Our descent AA'ould haA^c been" rendered 
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entirely impracticable, by slippery mm\ had not the surface 
of the gnnind been covered vdth a layer of crumbled lime- 
stone, so thick as to absorb the rain as it fell, Avhich allbrded 
us a deep and easy foothold. This dc seen it ^vas <piite long 
as ^Ye]l as steep. After reacliing the liottom of the declivitjg 
we followed down a narrow valley several miles ; but the 
rain still falling, the road boconiing very muddy, and our 
loads wet and heavy, wo abandoned the pur]>ose which we 
had entertained, of reaching Tavandooz, though now wdthin 
six or eight miles ot the town. halted for the Sabbath 

near the village of ]\Eawill, which is situated about half a 
mile North of the main road. Here, too, we were sur- 
rounded by scenery combining the same gTandeur, beaut v, 
and variety as before noticed. The valley and plain of 
Kavandooz appeared t<3ward the A est, though still 2 »artially 
shut from us by spurs of the mountains. 

We were reminded of the change of climate, to<lay, by 
observing barley in the ear. VCc have descended hun- 
dreds, and probably thousands of feet, since entering the 
Turkish territory, and shall descend much more before 
reaching tlic plains of Assyria and l\Iesopotainia. This 
great descent accounts for the overpowering heat of those 
plains. 

The quantity of gall-nuts yielded annually by each bush, 
or tree, varies from half a dozen to many pounds, according 
to its size and tliriftiness. The labor of gatliering them, 
scattered as the trees and bushes arc, over the Koordisli 
mountains, scores and hundre<is of miles in ditlercnt direc- 
tions, must be immense, furn idling einploynient to multi- 
tudes of men, women and cluldren, for a < considerable period 
everv year. 

Jlay O.- — ^A bright sun ro^c upon ns this inorning. and 
spread an almost unearthly hue over the charming scenery 
around us. Although by accident, in our haste, in the rain, 
we had chosen this as a practicable s])ot for spending the 
Sabbath quietly, avc could not, in anw circumstances, have 
selected a more desirable situation. AVe laid ascended a 
low, but bold ridge that runs dovni from the village near 
which we had encamped, transversely, to the centre of the 
valley, and thus commands a tine view of its whole range, 
up and down, to the distance of fifty or more miles above 
us, and at least thirty, below, the whole presenting a jiano- 
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raina of green fields, vineyards^ grassy liiil-sides, andmoiin- 
tain-cliflfs, in almost endless succession, all thickly sprinkled 
over with the gall-nut oaks, which now extended quite to 
the mountain- tops, excepting a few of the highest points 
that are covered with snow. 

May 7.' — -We were amused this morning by the making 
out of our reckoning, which, as our attendants were unable 
to converse with the peasants in Koordish, was attempted 
by a blind Koordish beggar whom our muleteer had led by 
the hand, several hours, on Saturday, on liis way toAvard 
Kavandooz, and who kiiCAV a little Turkish. Impressed 
with the high importance of the agency entrusted to him, 
he seemed inspired literally to magnily his office as account' 
ant, rattling over and over the list of paras, ten of which 
make a cent, that were to pay fur the simple articles of 
food that we had purchased, and reiterating the same at the 
top of his shrill voice, that Ave and the Aullagers might 
clearly comprehend both the charge for each item, and the 
sum total, till Ave Avere heartily Avearied as Avell as amused 
Avith the jingle of his protracted calculations, and directed 
him to stop. 

W e proceeded doAvn the valley in Avhich Ave had encamped 
for the Sabbath, about three miles toward the W est, and 
then came again upon the KaAmndooz riAmr, Avhich dashed 
doAvn from the East, much increased since Ave had left it 
by receiving seAmral tril^utaries from the mount ain-A’ alleys. 
We noAv followed doAAm the south-eastern bank of the river, 
as it roared along through the same Amriety of grand and 
beautiful scenery as already described. From the base of 
the lofty ridge on our left, boiled forth seAmral springs, 
the Avaters of Avhich, like small riA^ers, foaming across our 
road, rushed doA\m the bank, and mingled Avith the river 
beloAv. These springs are A^erv striking natural objects. 

At the distance of Iiat or six miles from our stopping 
place, Ave came in sight of the famed Kavandooz, iioay hardly 
two miles distant. It is situated in an undulating AuilleA^, 
of a feAv miles in extent, Avhich is entirely surrounded by 
mountains. The town itself is perched xipon a rockv de- 
clivity, flanked on the Korth and West by the Eavandooz 
riA^er, AAdiich here suddenly bends toAvard the South, and on 
the East by a tributary that enters the river at this place, 
both having very high, bold, precipitous, rocky banks,' 
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the tributary having cut a winding furrow in the solid 
rock, sixteen or eighteen feet wide, and more than twenty 
feet deep, which perfectly serves the purpose of a fosse. 
On the South, the town is secured, across the gradually 
ascending mountain-side, between these rivers, by a strong 
wall of stone and lime, and several towers. It is naturally 
a very strong place, from its peculiar p(.)sition ; but it can 
easily be commanded, and lias been commanded, by cannon, 
from all sides of it. The town is tardier guarded by an 
imposing stone castle, perched on a bold hill on the oppo- 
site side of the river, about a mile distant towutrd the South- 
West, and by numerous smaller castles and towers, in va- 
rious directions. 

The situation of Kavandooz, in this low vallev, is hot 
and not pleasant, yet it is said to be healthy. It is sup- 
posed to contain about fifteen hundred families, eighty of 
which are Jewush, and the rest Koordish. There are Jews, 
also, in several neighboring villages, and there is one small 
village of Pa|)al Xe^torians, on the road to Ooshnoo, about 
four miles distant from llavandooz. The Je^vs speak the 
Syriac language. We wished to obtain a specimen of their 
dialect, but their suspicious old Pabbi w'ould not consent even 
to write or to dictate a cliapter from the Xew Testament. 
Four hundred Turkish troops are stationed at Eavandooz, 
to aid in governing the town and province. The place does 
not appear, from wfitliout, so large as I have stated ; but the 
houses being built in tiers, the fiat roof of one serving as 
the court of that next above it, are very compact, and may 
amount to fifteen hundred. 

This, then, is the famed Eavandooz, the name of which 
was so terrible in all these regfion^, when I first came to 
Persia, as the seat of Miihammed Pasha, or Koor Meer, as 
he was familiarly called, who then had twenty thousand 
wild Koordish warriors in the field, but was finally con- 
quered in 1836, as above stated, by the concentrated efforts 
of Turkish and Persian armies. He was truly a man of 
blood. It is related of him, for instance, that on one oc- 
casion, when his slumbers on the roof of his lofty castle, in 
summer, were disturbed by the crying of his infant daughter 
in the cradle near by, he arose in his wrath, took the child by 
the hand, and hurled her into the river that roars along in 
its deep bed at the foot of the castle, “God never gave 
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the monster another child,” said the Koord ^vho related to 
ns this instance of his savage cruelty. The Koords have 
an elegy on the tragical death of his infant daughter, current 
among them to this day. 

Eassoul Pasha, a brother of Koor Meer, succeeded the 
latter in the government of Eavaiidooz. But the Turks at 
length found that their coniidence in him -was misplaced, 
he too discovering symptoms of revolt. Three years ago, 
he was compelled to llee before an advancing Turkish army, 
into Persia, from whence, through English interference, he 
has since been permitted to return as a private person, to 
reside at Bagdiid. 

The present governor of Eavandooz is Hajee i^Iuhammed 
Ao'ha, an honest Turk. Thus has this wild region been 
eflectually subrlned, and the Koords transformed, in a few 
years, from wild marauders into cjuiet peasants and husband- 
men, and the country, from one too leariul to be entered 
by Europeans, without imminent peril, into an abode of 
peace and entire security. Success to the arm of Turkish 
power that works such changes in Koordistan ! 

One of the most important expeditions of Aluhammed 
Pasha, or Koor Meer, in the height of his devastating career, 
was an attempt tu suhdue Tiaree, a short time before I came 
to Persia. In this attempt he signally failed, and so many 
of his men were kilh'd in their encounter with the desjjer- 
ate Tiareeans, that, if one of the latter peoj>le were to be 
identified in the region uf Eavandooz. he would immedi- 
ately be slain, to re|>ay blood tor blood, unless rescued bv 
the Turks. The savage Emecr, however, laid waste many 
Christian villages else^vhere, without mercy or partiality, 
during that ex]jcdition. The large Papal village of ElkooJi, 
and many others in that vicinity, were then sacked and 
nearly ilestroyed l^^y him. 

Our blind accountant made his ap})earance at our tent 
again, sorm al'ter we encamped. It would seem that he had 
also acted as banker for our attendants, with the lew shil- 
lings of Turkish money in his possession, they not vet 
having obtained money in that currency. Tliis '^poor be2*- 
gar was totally blind, and yet he could distinguish small 
pieces of money with tiie nicest accuracy, and seemed to 
enjoy feeling them, rpute as much as il his eves had rested 
on the shining metal. 
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The sound of martial music, toward evening, in the bar- 
racks in the town, near which we were encamped, was 
grateful to our ears, the familiar notes transp cubing us to 
our early homes. Wlien we remember, too, what Kuropeaii 
tactics have dune, within the last thirty years, to promote 
the peace and advance the civilization of Turkey, and 
recently in these wildest portions of that empire, we tind it 
not in our hearts utterly to re]>u<liate the military profession. 

We visited the city, so called, though it hardly deserves 
to be diguihed with the name. The houses are built partly 
of stone, and partly of very large sun-dried bricks. The 
bricks are made of mud mixed with a large quantity of 
cut straw, after the style of Kgvpt of old. The loose sand- 
stone sc)il here is not suflicieutly cohesive to serve the ] air- 
pose of building, -without an am]de mixture of the straw. 
Of some of the houses, the hjwer .^tory is built of stone, and 
the iippe]’, (for many of them an^ two stories higli,) of this 
kind of brick. The streets arc narrow, ci'ooked, and very 
filthy. The bazaars are har<lly worthy of the name, either 
tor their size or the hminess done in them. A lew ])etty 
merchants from Mosul seemed to ligure in tliem the most 
cons}>icuoiislv. The gall-nut trade muM, however, be ex- 
tensive here, and ^-erv important. 

AVe called on the governor, whr.) is a native of Bagdad, an 
intelligent and very gentlemanly man. fh' his own accord 
he directed a lettru' to be ])repared, ])espeaki]ig lor us kind 
treatment on the roaJ. AVc eongratulated him on the hivor- 
aide changes in ])rogress in Ko(,)rdistam of winch he was bv 
no means iiL-ensible. whih' he expressed the hope of still 
greater chaimv^ tbr the better. 

\Te ])rociired Turkish passports at Ravaiidooz, which 
would serve ns a^ travellers in any ]»art of h’lirkey, lor one 
year. How sti’ang(‘ to see a Ko<-)rdi>h Moohih. in tlie wilds 
of Koordi^taii. iiliing out pa-^p<>rts ibr American citizens! 

The me 'St inlhieiitial rncre'lumt of itavau‘h.)oz. Aluhammed 
Ameeu Agha, who is al'^o tie* vizier ol the di>^trict, called 
on us at onr tents, lie brought to us some ore wliieli he 
supposed to c<uitaiii gold, and at his riMpiot we took a small 
quantity of it. ]>roposing’ to write to him, should vre he able 
t< ) give any valuable information in regan 1 t<j it. d'he locality 
is still a S‘-rret with the merchant. He is a very pleasant, 
intelligejit num ; lias vi.vited Con>tantino]'le, Tabreez, and 
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other cities ; and I could hardly persuade myself that so 
civilized a man had grown up iu these dark mountains. 
He was loud in his praises of the change from Koordish to 
Turkish rule, though himself a Koord, saying that the taxes 
are now very moderate, and that nothing is taken in the form 
of lines, or bribes. We should tind it difficult to suppose that 
so mild and gentlemanly a man had ever been allied to 
banditti; and yet on inquiry it ajipeared that this same 
Muhauirned xVmeen Agha had accompanied Koor Meer on 
his unsuccessful attempt against Tiaree, perhaps, however, 
from constraint rather than choice. 

Mtu/ 8. — It would be utterly vain to attempt any adequate 
description of this day's stage. During nearly the whole 
of it, we w'cre surrounded by the most impressively sublime 
scenery, and ].>assed over the most diffierdt roads that I have 
yet seen. The stage was short, }}robably less than twenty 
miles, but so rough that w'^e were seven or eight hours in 
travelling over it. Our general course was a little to the 
South of West, Our road, on starting, lay directly through 
the town of Ravandooz, entering it by a bridge tlirown 
across the tributary of the Kavandooz river, over the natu- 
ral fosse already mentioned. AVe w'ound our way up the 
declivity, the road being formed of stone stairs, through the 
narrow, lilthy streets, right by the governor’s door, near 
which we met His Excellency attended by a retinue. He 
obligingly inquired wbeiher he could not farther serve us. 
In addition to furnishing the letter addressed to the villagers 
on our route within his jurisdiction, he had, unsolicited, 
sent some of his own gate-keepers to guard our tents during 
the last night, and he seemed quite disposed to shoAV us 
kindness in every way in his power. 

W e left the town by a gate at the upper or southern end, 
and continued our way still up the gradual ascent. AV'e 
were more impressed wdtli the natural strength <A the posi- 
tion of Ravaiidooz, on rising above it, than wc had been 
on entering it from below. The river and its tributary, 
as already stated, hank it on three sides, bv precipitous, 
rocky l^anks that would throw into insigniticonce the 
grandeur of the Palisades on the Hudson. These banks 
rise rapidly, as one ascends, and the distance between those 
of each stream, as also between the streams themselves, in- 
creases, The trilmtary comes down the mountain-side which 
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^ve were ascending : but tlie river itself drives in the oppo- 
site direction, rigid tlirougli tlie solid limestone range, by a 
narrow gorge of unexampled snldimitv, so far as mv obser- 
vation extends, unless tlie banks of the Niagara below tlie 
Falls be exce})ted. 

We now had a lair view of the fearful precipice on which, 
the governor's castle is perched, and from the roof of which, 
hanging over the rocky l>ank of the river, one hundred and 
fifty feet higli, the liloody Miihammed Pasha threw his 
infant daughter. From the same dreadful height he was in 
the habit of tlirowing all such of his subjects as he deemed 
wortliv of death, oiten on the most trivial pretexts, and not 
iinfrequentlv to obtain their money. AVe were also pointed 
to a clitf, on one of the banks of the tributary stream, 
above the toAvn. of equal height and abruptness, from 
whicli two Kooi-dish girls voluntarily cast themselves down, 
rather than A'ield to the tyrant’s mandate that the}' should 
become the ivivcs of tAvo of his priAuite serAUints. 

The Mosul merchants accompanied us a short distance 
out of the toAAUi, sliOAving ns in this, and other attentions, 
true oriental politeness. Though nominally Papists, con- 
verts from the Jacobite Church, they seemed to have little 
of the bigotrv of Pome. 

The broAA' of the ascent, above Eavandooz, is beautifully 
croAvned AAuth a long range of orchards, in Aviiich the mul- 
berry, groAAung to a great size, seemed predominant. These 
orciiards are interspersed Avith dAvellings, and manv houses 
appeared outside the aa^iIIs of the toAvn, in all directions. 
Pavandor)z is increasing, and aauII doubtless continue to 
increase in population, and improve in other respects, under 
its present good government, and being, as it is, on a great 
natural route of commerce. Hap}uness and contentment 
seem noAv to prcAvail among all classes of its inhabitants, as 
much as they can ever be expected to prevail in an ignorant 
and immoral community. Jcaa^s, as aa'cII as Koords, are 
employed in responsible offices, particularly in the custom- 
houses. And the (dnldren of all classes appeared so much 
more playful and hajApy than in Persia, sporting merrily in 
the evening, till a late hour, that avc were struck by the 
contrast as something remarkable. 

Receding from the rAer as aa'C left Eavandooz, we soon 
came to the broAV of' a deep valley, of three or four miles in 
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extent, into wliicli we descended by a steep, zig*zag j)atli. 
This valley is richly cultivated. Araung oilier shrubs in 
the hedges, is what the Bishop called the pepper bush, in 
which he was probably (*orrect. It was ha* some time a 
jwoblem with us, where the springs of tins valley find an 
egress, but a hidden one at length vSiuhlenly a]>})eared, a 
narrow gorge being cut, as by some mighty convulsion, 
through the lofty mountidii-ridge, here only a few rods 
broad, which se}>arates this valley from the bed <>f the river. 

In ascending from this valley, we came upon a rocky, 
though not very steep, decliAoty of the main mountain-range. 
The rough, broken stones, (which had a singular appear- 
ance, being irregularly pcrfjrated, though not lava,) were 
thrown so thickly in our path, and all around us, that it was 
very dilhcult to pass over them. Soon, great flocks appeared 
aiiK^ng the trees and shrubs in e^ery direction, and at 
Icnglli came troops of nomad Koords, moving with their 
families and cattle from the warm regions below, where 
they had spent the vdnter, to spread themselves over the 
wild boundary-mountains. They were the Harkees, who 
usually pass the Avinter in the i^asludik of iMosul, an<l the 
summer on the mountains above Tergawer, toward Avhich 
they Avere noAV migratijig. 

Our road Avas so rough and iiarroAV, uj) the ascent, and 
across the mountain-top, that Ave llnmd it almust impossible 
to croAvd along by tlie thronging troo])S of Koords, consist- 
ing of men, Avomen and children, Avith loads of tents, and 
rude cooking-utensils, and cattle. But hoAV Avas the diffi- 
culty increased as Ave proceeded ! AVe soon found ourselves 
on the brink of a precipice skirting the riAmr on the South- 
East, that is almost })erpeudicular, and here at least fifteen 
hundred feet high. The problem noAV Avas, not onlv to 
descend this fearful precipice, but also to pass hundreds of 
Koords, Avith loaded horses, families, and cattle, on their 
way up it. We at lirst could see no road, but on carcfullv 
looking down from the giddy height, Ave obscTA'cd Koords 
threading their Avay on the side of the iirecijuce, in various 
directions, along narrow parapets, little conceiving for some 
time that this Avas all one and the same road, and oiir road, 
running in a zig-zag course, successively in different direc- 
tions, AAffiercA^er ledges and breaks, Avide enough for a foot- 
path, could be found or built up. 
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We went fbr^\'ard. crowding b}’ tlie Koords where the 
path admitted of two animals passing each other, and wait' 
ing for them, or they for us, where it was too narrow tor 
passing, till at lengih, looking up or down, we seemed to 
be hanging in the air, the river foaming in miniature still 
far below us, and the rocks, along which eagles darted majes- 
tically, reaching as to the sky, tar over uur heads. The 
danger was now imminent, trom above as well as below. 
The loose stonos placed along the parapets above us, might 
be easily jostled utf by the thronging Koords, and come 
dashing down ujjoii us. Oidy one stone, however, fell, and 
that one harmed none of us. A\ e safely threaded our way 
back and forth, on the side of this awtully to-wering ]3reci- 
pice, till we had descended within a few liuiidred feet of the 
river ; wdieii a tributary, the Khalifan, of considerable size, 
came rushing do^vn from the South*AV est, through a very 
deep gorge, and with banks as solid, steep, and bold as 
those of the itavandooz river itself. Leaving the river, our 
})ath now wound around upon a cliff on the Soutli, forming 
one bank of the tributary: and the path slightly descending, 
wdiile tbe stream descended rapidly in the o].>f)osite direction, 
we at length came upon its margin. The loltv mountain- 
sides on either hand had now' become somewLat less pre- 
cipitous, and their lower sections were clothed with a heavy 
grotvth of oak trees and Imshos, and the margins of the 
stream with rich grass. The Ivoords were encamping in 
large numbers on tlie river-hanks, their flocks, herds and 
horses Iceding upon tlie rank grass, and they themselves 
enjoying the cool shade, diic wild stream now formed a 
succession of very grand cataracts, extending, at short inter- 
vals, about a mile, some of which were nearly fifty feet high. 
"What could be more grand than their dashing foam, and 
wild roar, amid these mountains? And to heighten the 
interest of the scene, now' and then a beautiful cascade came 
leaping over the cliffs and }>lunging into tlie river. We at 
length crossed from the eastern to the w’cstern bank of this 
stream, on a trail bridge supported by stone aliutments and 
tw'o stone pillars ; and still following it a mile or tw’o farther, 
we issued from the mountain -gors'e, hounded here by bold, 
rocky pillars, as if to guard nature's wonders and mysteries 
within, and came to open meadows and fields, wfoere we 
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gladly encamped. The village of Klialifan ^vas lialf a mile 
up the river, the only village v'e 8aw to-day. 

Low ridges lay beyoiul us on the South an<l West, cov- 
ered with oak trees and shrubs: but Ave had iiuAV completed 
the passage of the great Koordisli range, a range fur more 
Avild, rugged and niagnihcmit than I had CA'er expected to 
find it on this route, and more strikingly disj haying the 
wonders of the Creator's handy a\ orks tiiau aiiv of the Avild 
mountains I had before erossed in the faist. 

Although the hundreds of Koonls Avhoni aa'c met in our 
descent of the fearful precipice, greatly enhanced our dan- 
ger and our fatigue, they at the same time atforded us much 
entertainment. Idiey Avere about Cipially distributed in 
fitmilies of men, women and ehildivn, Avith their herds and 
flocks, the men being heavily armed, and the Avoineii, the 
older childivn, and the (piadrupeds, except those A^ery 
young, more lieaAuly laden, and in all cont'clAUible AvaAxs. 
Some of the Avoiiieii had cradles lashed to their backs, with 
young children in them, and often, if the child Avas old 
enough, it sat upright on the top of the cradle, AAuth its feet 
astride of the mother’s neck. Other Avoinen had large loads 
of cooking utensils, in sacks, bound upon their shoulders. 
Many of the children had AUAung lambs and kids, too feeble 
for the ascent, in their arms : and they and the Avomen, in 
addition to the burdens they bore, often led mares followed 
by their foals, the mares being also laden AA'ith large sacks 
of Avheat, Avith rugs, and Avith tents. Coavs in some cases 
had their young cal\'es bound upon their backs, and in 
other cases, sacks filled Avith children, or Avith lambs, or 
both together, slnn^' across them, on the top of their loads, 
None were not laden, whether man or beast, except the 
lordly husbands, and the extremely young. Our svmjAatliA^ 
Avould haA’c been excited for the poor females thus brutal iV 
tasked, sometimes oxen carrying the gruns of their husbands, 
in addition tu tlieir other loads, had not these Avomen. from 
long eiidiiraiiee of hardship, a]>peared as robust as the oxen 
and COAVS tht^A* droA'e. Wo suav Icav avIk) sopnietl fitie'urMl in 
ascending, witli tlieir burdens, the elilf of Avhieh the descent 
Avas so arduous to us. They muAXHl cheerful! v on. ‘md verv 
few of their eliildren Avere <Tviiig, un]e^^ trom tear of ais. 

Xumeroiis and immense fi^ieks of siieep arnl goats passed 
our tents, after we encamped, belonging to the liarkeo 
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Koonls whom we had met on the road. Our muleteers and 
compaiiioiis tried repeatedly to purchase a lamb, but in 
vaiiL It is not deemed profltable to sell them when so 
young ; and Irom tlie raaiiy scores in each flock the shep- 
herds would, on no account, part with one, till a flock passed 
in which there was a lamb that had been lamed, and could 
not travel : that one the muleteer obtained. 

We had encamped for the night at the south-western base 
of the high mountain along the trightful clitfs of which, 
enguiphing the rivers, we had clam]’)ered. Three soldiers 
from Kavandooz stopped at the same place, Avho entertained 
us with narratives of the important events that had trans- 
pired near ns. When Muhammed Pasha^ or Koor Meer, 
was vanr|uished, for instance, the Turks drew their cannon up 
this steep mouiitain-prom(')ntory, by ropes, and then dragged 
them yloiig on the top of the snow-caj)ped ridge, being of 
course unable t‘> transport them by the route wc had trav- 
elled. Ou the little plain, too, where we were, according to 
the statement of these sofPers, armies have often encamped, 
in their expeditii:)ns against the refractor}^ Koords. The 
Turkish army in Khov, a rlav's journey from this place, is 
now in pursuit of the eliief of the Navar Koords, who is 
the master (jf ninetv villages, is verv powerful, and is much 
feared in all these regions. He is now flying like a partridge 
from mountain to mountain, still often committing robberies, 
though closely pursued. 

J/u?/ 9. — Our course was nearlv South-West to-day, and 
our stage about twenty miles. We first crossed a broken 
ridge, six or eight miles broad, which elsewhere might be 
called a low mountain, but is hardly entitled to that name, 
so near t<> the lofty ranges wc had recently jiasscd. Our 
road across this ridgt^ was very stony and rough, th<'>ugh no 
where very steep. The I'idge is covered with oak trees and 
shrubs, like the higher mountains, with many small fields 
of wheat, and some fine vineyards scattered here and there. 
Peaching its western brow, we came in sight of a great 
undulating plain, stretching full tlnrty miles, and probably 
forty, from Korth-AVest to South-East, and at least ten miles 
broad. Low, bi'okeii rnountain-ridges appeared beyond it. 
Across the widest part of this plain was rolling a large 
river, now feintly seen in the distance; and on inquiry we 
were told that the noble stream before us was the Zab, the 
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Zabatus of ancient List or \% ^vhich Xonoplion and the ten 
thousand crossed. Tlie Zal') Livaks its way tliroupfh a high 
mountain-barrier stretching along the northern side of this 
plain, and far still to the westward, which is like an iron 
escarpment, reared tiiere to guard tlie sublimities of the 
loftier mountains behind it. Xut very far back of this bar- 
rier are the principal Xe^tonan districts, as Joloo, Bass, 
Tekhoma, and Tiarcc. The gorge through which the riyer 
Zab bursts forth from the mountains, seen by us at a 
distance, a})[)eared fearfully ruggn^d and sublime. 

e ]>as>ed down troiii the stony ridge which Aye had 
crossed this morning, by a rough dtisceni, and our aa'ua^ Ayas 
also impeded by throngs of migTatorA' Ko« >rds, Avho were 
still crowding by us. They we^re a ]iart of the great llarkee 
tribe, so many of Avhom ])as>cd us ye'^terdaAg witli here and 
there a lew Shekoiks froiii (Jrooiaiah, Avho were driA'en in 
this directioig last A'car, by the scarcity occasioned by the 
locusts in tliat proyiiicc. andAviu), like the others, Avere noAy 
retreating from the hot j)laius of .V-syria to the cool ridges 
of the snow-ca})])ed Koordish mountains. We could not 
help being impressed Ayith the Aycalth of some of the Koord- 
ish chiefs, in passing such thronging t]iousan<Is of shee}e 
and hundreds of horses and cattle. 

We left the district <>1 Balak in crossing the stoiiA^ rklire. 
The great plain Avhieh we Are re no\y entcu’ing. is in the ihs- 
triet of llare^'r. Tiit' Ko<_)rds Ay ho inhabit it are of the 
iSoorikchee tribe. Tiie ])laiu contains many yillages. and 
much ol it is avcII lUiltiyated. ^li'i^at iields of wheat Ayere 
waring in ercry direction, lany fully eared, and the barley 
Avas assuming a golden hue ibr tin* haiu'e^t. We felt the 
sun to be AU‘ry Avarm, as an c aa'civ cros>inLi this plain, and 
were thus reminded of the ereat <lcsccnt Arhieli we had made 
from the elcA'ated plains oi' Persia, We at lenguh ero-sed a 
deep A'alUw in tla^ ee*ntrc ot tijc ]>lain. frreat lirnc’^tone 
strata pr(>truded tliemseircs ju-t abtjyc the surfai'c, in this 
A’alley anrl els^'wlnrc r>ii the plain: and in one SHction. of 
a mile or two in extent. 1 ob>eryed striking’ >p^*eimens of 
rlilurium. c>r drift. 

In crns>inL^ tiiis rallcr wc liad approached within a mile 
ot tin' Zab, near tnc \ iliac^' of l\i(iitha‘|, Avlaut' <_>iie route to 
Mosul cro>>es tlu‘ rirer: but wt' now br.re awaA' from the 
stream, Arhich hci'c runs toward tlic South-West, and pro- 
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ceeded directly across tlie plain, this being considered the 
nearest road. 

We encani]'K?d near tlie low inonntain-ridge whicli bounds 
the plain of Hareer on the South, about a mile from the 
village of Harash. This ridge is eoyered with small oak 
shrubs, but verv tew a])peared on the jdnin itself 

It was interesting to lind ourselves now so near the river 
Zab, long tamed in history, aial which draws most of its 
waters from thtj wild mountains occupied ])V the Xestorians. 

Of tin’ simple, primitive’ manners wliieh we observed 
among the Koords on our wav, their style ot* mutual saluta- 
tion arrested our attention. Wlnni two men meet, they 
grasp each other's right hand, which tln*y simnltaneouslv 
raise, and each ki-ses tlu’ hand of the oth^r. And when a 
man and wi'iman meet, if f uniliar aerjuaintances, the former 
bows his neck to the hitttu', who ki»es it, which torcibly 
reminded us of the falling upon tlie neck, and kissing it, so 
often liiciitioned in the >eri]>tnre^. 

A ear the >j)Ot where we encamped, were many Koordish 
tents: and on a hill at a >lioj‘t distance, tho chief of this dis- 
trict, Bavaz ^Vcdia, vas sitting rin Ins Ih-et hor>c. at the time 
of our arrival, with spear in hand, suriT)unded by a retinue. 
Our muleteer we*nT to liiin. and >h()WiMl him the huter of 
the gtivernor of Kavamhx >/, direct in u' that our touts be 
watched at night bv the pea-ants. aid the chiet” alter 

some slv intimations from hi< servants, tliat vro W(U'e “ good 
game ' for him, and some ](eTu]ant word> to the muleteer, 
linallv onlered tour of hi- inon to aO as rmr guard, but stdl 
showed lar less delerenee tor hi- .-up^ndcr. than the Koords 
ill the wild mountains lA Balak. inoi'e recently .-ubdued. 
The people where we -toppf'd ye>.tc‘rday had, moreover, 
warned us of the niarauding propen-itie.s of the Koords of 
Ilareer: and taking that jireinonition in eonm'Ction with 
the suspicions apoearanct* (pt‘ Ba wiz Anlia. in lii.- eonterence 
with our muleteer, and the tiirt that, in^teafl (»f coming'' to 
weh'ome us. when we eneainped, thortuli near ns, he and liis 
savage-looknig* partv jiranced awav ftehiml the hills, bran- 
dishing their spears, we were led to apprehend that lie might 
seriou-Iy entertain the idea ot makiiig us his name by nigdit, 
and perhap.- through the watclimeu whom lie liad ])romised 
as our gauird. \\\^ therclore .-ina-k r)ur temts Just at -un.-et, 
and moved onward across the ridge at the loot of winch wc 
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had encamped. AVe passed up the ridge by a zig-zag path, 
about two milCvS, and reached its siuninit : and descending a 
short distance on the op}>osite side, we came to the village 
of Babajeejik. It was now dark, ainl deeming it safe to 
lodge in this village, and wisliing to start very early the 
next morning, to avoid the heat of mi<l-day, we did not 
pitch our tents, but spread our beds in the open air, on the 
roof of one of the houses. 

The village of Babajeejik is romantically situated on the 
southern declivity of this mountain-ridge. It contains forty 
houses built of stone, is guarded by a castle, and has a mosk 
of considerable size. Just above tiie village there is a verv 
sacred cemetery, called ^[onsoiee Kara>ooloe, Avhich is em- 
bowered by large trees. The village itself seems, indeed, to 
be quite a religious place. The <>1 it is himself a 

sheikh, and dervishi^s were ju'aying and chanting in the 
mosk till a late hour in the evening, who concluded their 
devotions by repeating in exact e<.)iicert. There is no Uod 
but God,^’ and then simply the name of God a hundred times. 

May 10. — We slept soundly on the roof till 2 o’clock 
A. M. when our muleteer waked iis, and we were soon 
mounted, and on the road. We advanced about hlteen 
miles before breakfast, the lirst half of the way toward the 
South-West, and the last half nearly West, over a very 
broken region. In descending the low ridge from Baba- 
jeejik, we passed through a deep, rugged ravine, which 
terminated in abrupt, rocky pillars ; and at that p(hnt we 
came to a valley running transversely, through which flows 
XI considerable stream from the South-East, toward the Zab, 
This valley and its river are called Dara Beeroosh. There 
is a castle perched on a bold ciilf a mile South of our road. 
This castle, which is called Deveeree, was one of the out- 
posts of the rebel IMuhamnied Pasha of Piavaudooz, in his 
resistance to the Turks, 

Eising from this valley, we passed over a section of ledges, 
some of soft sandst(nie and limestone rucks, and others of 
sand and earth, among v'hicli were striking s])ecimens of 
drift. A e had descended a great distance this morning, 
but our ascent was now nearly as great ; and when we 
filially reached the summit of the highest ridge, we had 
most magnilicent views of the great jiains of Assvria, 
stretching away in the distance beyond us. The lofty, 
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mgged nionntains wliioli T\’e liad been crossing for several 
days, liad oiten filled us with inexpressible emotions of sub- 
limity; but the vastness of the level plaiiis now before us, 
bounded only by the sky, so far as our vision could extend, 
appeared no less sul>lime. 

To the left of our route, on the South, lay the immense 
fertile plain of Arbil,^** or Arbeela, on which Alexander con- 
cpiered Darius; and on our right lay the great and equally 
fertile plain of X(,>ker, ol' whidi the chief town is Akra. 
The river Zal) v^as rolling in the distance before us, and a 
low niountaiii, <.)f small extent, far to tlie West, marked 
the position of Mosul, on the plain of ancient Xineveh. 
llow venerable, as well as grand and sublime, is the scene 
c>ii whieii we now gazed, an cailv cradle of the human race, 
and tlte arena of many momentous events of its historv, 
both sa(*rcd and profane ! 

Descending from the height which so advantageously 
commands these impressive views, over ridges still more or 
less broken, the sandstone and limestone being so friable as 
to become of itself arable earth, a }rrocess obviously and rap- 
idly going on, we at length lialted for breaktast at the small 
village of Dawahallen, which is pleasantly situated above a 
deep glen tilled with fruit trees, among which the tig and 
pomegranate and grape vines were conspicuous. The houses 
of this village, as also of two other small ones that we 
passed this morning, are of the most frail construction, the 
roofs of some of them being covered with straw, and the 
walls consisting, some of the stone so friable, and some of 
sticks woven together in wicker-w(rrk, plastered over with 
a thin coat of mud. There can he little winter here, or the 
people could not live in su('h trail tenements. There are 
three families of Jews in Ba^vahallen, and fifteen of Koords, 
who are still the prevailing inhahi fruits on our route. 

Among the most commnn shruhs Avhi(‘h we observed 
this nK^rning, is one bearing pods, supposial bv some to be 
‘‘the husks which the swine did eat,*' with which the prodi- 
gal would fain have filled his bellv. The bush grows from 
three to ten feet high, and the pods are like of a large 
bt'an, three or four hanging in a cluster. From the leaf 
of tins same shrub a species <)f coarse silk is made. The 

* 'I'liH plain called hv the Ivoi)r<is and Xoftorian^, Holer, and by the 

Turk--, Arbd. 
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people of Bawahallen told us that the ^vorrri which forms 
it does not die in the web, but escapes, and becomes a 
butterfly, being very diifereut from the common silk'Worm. 
The web is formed on the bushes, without any care on the 
part of the cultivator, till it is ready to be gathered. The 
fabric made of this material is much valued by the natives, 
and extensively worn by the women in this region, and in the 
Koordish mountains, usually in the form of black dresses. 
It is called kazik. The oaks were few on our stage to-day, 
and trees of any kind fewer and, much smaller than in the 
higher regions. 

After breakfast, we lingered several hours for our horses 
to bait and rest, under the gTateful shade of a large juniper, 
and then mounted, and rude fifteen miles more, and halted 
for the night at the village of Keshwiln. Our general course 
during this ride was South-AVest. The first half of our way 
lay over rough undulations ; but these were less rough than 
the broken nidges which we had 2>revioush^ crossed, and 
the soil, where the rocks did not protrude above the surface, 
was very fertile, and extensively cultivated, AAlieat and 
barley, as is the case in all these regions, are the staple crops 
on the ground. The soft limestone and sandstone strata 
often rose above the surface. In some cases, we observed 
the rocky strata to be very thin, often not more than a foot 
in thickness, lying upon a rich stratum of red earth of 
indefinite depth. In one case, the earth on all sides had 
been washed away from the rock, which lay like an immense 
table, but little inclined, and su])ported by its earthy j)edestal 
to the height of several feet. The Koords, struck with the 
singular appearance, and thinking it something very myste- 
rious, had covered the rock with heaps of small stones as 
votive offerings. On all sides of us, now, the scene was 
one of vast irregularit}', the rocky ledges and nndnlations, 
stretching away scores of miles to the East and ATest, being 
so extensive as to weary with the general sameness. On 
this part of our stage, also, I observed sections of drift. 

AA"e were all the way gradually descending, and at length 
came in full view of the city of Arbeela, which loomed up 
distinctly, about twenty miles distant, on the hosom of the 
magnificent j)lain of the same name, that stretched away to 
the South and AA est as tar as the eye could reach, with only 
the sky to bound the horizon. 
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While we were passing over these fertile undulations, 
two antelopes started up just beldre us, and skip]>ed over 
the liills in all their native beauty, wildness and dectness. 
They are said to be eoinmon, as tvell as wolves, bears, and 
wild hogs, in ail these regions. 

We at leugtli lelt the undulations, and eanie down r>pon 
a great, level, alluvial plain, one of the most fertile that I 
have seen in the East. It was the nortlieru extremity of 
the plain of Arbetdn. Trees and shrulis laid now disap- 
peared, on all sides, ^\'ith the rare exeeption of a shade-tree, 
(ireat fields of wheat and barley, <.>f the rieliest growth^ 
were waving in every direction : and grass, wherever the 
ground was not oecu])ied with iields of grain, was rank 
enough for the mower's scythe. Soon, these iields will be 
ripe for the harvest, and the rich grass will wither under 
the scorching sun, there being but little rain here, alter this 
season, and the land not being irrigated. 

lleshwan, Avhere we eneamprd tor the night, is a Koord- 
ish village of about one hundred houses, with two houses of 
Jews who s]»eak the Syriac. The Avails of the houses are 
built of mud, and the roots, Avliieh are doubly inclined, are 
coA'ered AAUth straw, lastmicd t(^ tiie timbers by strong reeds^ 
AA^hich are an abundant ]>roduet of these ])laiiis. The straAA" 
is in some cases plastered oavu’ Avith a tlun coating of mud. 
The name of this district is Host ora ; it is Avithiu the juris- 
diction of Eavandooz. A srnaU rAer, al>o ealle<l Bostora, 
comes doAAm from the Eouth-EaA, diAuding the province 
of KaAvinduoz, at this place, from that of Arbeela. At 
KesliAATm Ave AAX-re Avitliin tAcelAU" or tifteeu miles of the 
toAvii of Arl»eela, Avldcli is nearly Swutli from that village. 
This toAA'ii is partly built on a circular hill, that part being 
enclosed hx a Avail, and the re.-t is around the base of the 
hill. It noAV contains only about tAventy-tive Inmdred or 
three thousand families r)f Koonis aufL hhirks, Avith tAA^enty 
families of Oliristiau^, half of theinJaeobates, and the other 
half Papal Xestorians, a sad decrease from the amount of 
its })Opulation in aneient times. It is much resorted to for 
trade, by the nomad Koords, and the Arabs. 

Ihiriiig a jjart of our ride to-daA', the summits of tlie higher 
Xestcu'iaii mountains rose to our aucav, Avldeli had before 
been concealed bv our nearer Auoinity to the ranges that 
separate them, on the South, iruni the loAA'er table-lands and 
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plains. Deacon Isaac wlio has a very quick eye and mind, 
as a traveller, V’as able to identify* most of these towering 
mountains, and to tell us the districts to which they respect- 
ively belong. 

As we looked around from our tents at our stopping-place, 
we could not help being awed with a deep leehng of vast- 
ness, by the great extent of our horizon : the almost inter- 
minable plains melting away in the clear azure sky, except- 
ing on the North, where the loftiest ridges of K<jordistaii 
reared their snow-capped heads at a great distance, a sight 
most grateful to us, while we were panting If cm tlie extreme 
heat of the plains. 

The Koordish chief of the district of Bostora is Saved 
Hassan, who resides in the village of ivesJiwan. lie had 
now gone to Ravaudooz, but his son, vdio was encamped 
with the people of the village, on the bank of the river, 
half a mile above, sent us a watch of two men to guard our 
tents at night, and seemed much more obliging than the 
Koords where we halted yesterday. The ]>eople of this 
district live in tents for a few weeks, till about a month later 
than the present time, and then return to tiieir houses, hnd- 
ing their tents insufficient to shield them against the intense 
heat of this climate. 

May 11. — IVe rose early, and rode five or six miles over 
the fertile vale of Bostora, Avhich we had entered yesterday, 
along a continuous succession of the richest tlelds of wheat 
and barley, and reached the bank of the river Zab. In one 
or two of the tields the people were already harvesting 
barley, and we remarked this peculiarity in their method of 
harvesting, that they do not bind the gTain into sheaves, 
but deposit it in loose heaps on the ground, where it remains 
several weeks, after which it is threshed in the held. Our 
muleteers informed us that this is the method of harvesting 
practised among all the Koords. 

For two days, we had occasionally canght glimpses of the 
river Zab, and were not many miles distant If cm it, where it 
bursts down upon the plain imm the high mountain-range, 
and still nearer to it, at the ferry of Kaialeel; but taking 
the lower route to Mosul, and the Zab bending to the west- 
ward, we did not reach its banks till tliis morning. Now, 
the venerable river rolled before us. Tt is still crossed by 
floats or rafts, buoyed up by inflated skins, just as it was in 
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ancient times. "We crossed it at the Koordish village of 
Girdamamisli. The river here, at this season, is at least 
half as broad ns the Connecticut is in ^Massachusetts, and 
with its powerfal current is probably more than half as full. 
In summer and autumn, however, it is sometimes so low as 
to be fbi’dnlde at this place. 

The boat at this ferry is eight or nine feet square, consist* 
ing of sticks, two or three inches in diameter, bound to 
each other in the form of a quadrangular frame, with one or 
two sticks of similar size running crosswise, upon which small 
sticks placed closely together, are lashed by means of withes, 
bark, or vdld vines. It was buoyed up by twenty -one infla- 
ted sheep or goat skins, arranged compactly under its entire 
bottom. The lloat thus rigged is very frail in appearance, 
and in fact; but is nevertheless capable of carrying across 
ten or twel\ e men at a time, it was borne rapidly down 
the stream more than half a mile, in crossing, and had then 
to be dragged up by the ferrymen, vdio waded in the river, 
one pushing ])eliind and another pulling before, twice the 
distance of its descent down the stream, that, in recrossing, 
it might strike the ]')oint from which it started. 

Tlie ferrymen guide the float by a species of oar, consist- 
ing c)f sticks four or tive feet long, with several split reeds 
bound on (uie end of the sticks, and thus forming a surface 
six or eight inches square. They do not, however, trust 
^ much to these rude oars for propelling the fioaf but let it 
sweep down the current, doing little more than keep it from 
running in the vrrong direction. Trulv venerable is this 
method of crossing, as well us the river itself! Our horses 
swam the river, being floated down the stream, like our- 
selves, more than half a mile. The effort was very great, 
and very reluctantly iiiidertakcn on their part, some of them 
returning rejieatedly to tlie shore, and being as often forced 
back again into the stream. 

The Koords here and in some other places, seeing me 
take notes, remarked, This country originall}" belonged 
to the Franks, and it is theirs now, and he is writing it 
down.” Our Xestorians^ also, tell us that the impression 
is common among the Koords, that all their country once 
belonged to Euro])eans, who will ere long again become 
its possessors. The Koords here, however, were so little 
troubled by such apprehensions that they wished me to 
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immortalize them by recording their names, and I must at 
least comply with the request of the chief speaker among 
them, named Bakhir, who was the proprietor of the float 
on tvhich we crossed, and who, according to liis statement, 
had himself been a great traveller, having seen Bagdad, 
Bushire, and Muscat, 

We were detained several hours at the ferry, and by the 
time our ett'ects and those of the caravan were over, the 
weather had become so intensely hot that we feared to ride 
in the sun, and pitching our tents on the north-- western bank 
of the Zab, waited lor the cool of evening, Xof a tree was 
any longer to be seen, and the atmosphere felt truly like 
that of a desert. 

Ill crossing the Zab, wc passed from the Koordish prov- 
ince of Ihivandooz into that of ^Vina<liah. II le former is 
called by the natives Soorun, and the latter, Badeena. The 
same river here also separates between tJie ])ashaliks of 
Bagdad and Mosul, Eavandooz lying in the former, and 
Amadiali in the latter. 

It would be interesting to know just where Xenophon 
and his companions crossed the Zabatus, when pursued 
by Mithridates, witli Ids iiorse, areliers and slingers ; but 
we have no record by wliie-h tlnit }>oint can be fixed with 
certainty. It was probably below us, as the Tigris is men- 
tioned as near them on the left, a little betdie they reached 
the Zab. The river is stated by Xennphoii U) be four hun- 
dred feet wide.’*' It must have ];oen low at that time, judg- 
ing from tiie width of the stream where we crossed it, whieli 
we thought to be seven hundred llvt. Xo bridges noAv 
exist on the Zal), after it leaves tiu? mountains: nor could 
they be supported, so powerful is tlu' eiirrent when swollen, 
and so easily, on these alluvial plains, aic its shores washed 
away. 

Our tlioughts naturally dwelt on sacred as well as classic 
themes, in this venerable region ; and as we sat <lown under 
our tents, on the banks of the Zab, toward evening, we 
remembered the plaintive strain of the (aiptive Jews sitting 
by the rivers of Babylon. Deacon Tamo read the one 
hundred and thirty-seventh Psalm, ond artlessly remarked, 
• ' The Koords of this region now often say to the Jews and 


* See B(fok li. Chnpter^ -j, 5; anti !> iii. Chap. 3. 
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Christians, ‘ sing ns one of your songs, that -vre may see liow 
they are/ and then they laugh at tliem.” How vivid an 
illustration of that touching elegy ! 

Before quitting the Zah, I ^hould state that the Koords 
call it Zay, the Jsestorians, Zava, and the Arabs, Zab. 

The Koords of this district are dressed like the Arabs, 
in thin, loose, tvhitc cotton garments, well adapted to the 
climate, and strongly contrasting with the thick, heavv 
cloaks, and corresponding under’garments. combining manv 
gaudy colors, which are A\'orn by the Koords in the liigher 
regions. 

Leaving the banks of the Zab at sun-set, we iinmediatelv 
rose from the vale through which it tlows, upon an undu- 
lating sandstone plain, extremely fertile, the wheat and 
barley tields being very thrifty, and the grass on the inter- 
vening sections, of the rankest growth, — as we could discern 
on the way-side, in the shades of ewrning. We rode three 
and a hall hours, but our ])arty soon became so oppressed 
with drowsiness that our liorses took their own pace, and 
went very slowly. We did not |:irobably advance ten miles 
in that time. At last Mar Yohaniian peremptorily ordered 
the muleteers to stoi), which they did, though with reluc- 
tance. AVe were on a line grass v plat, affording excellent 
feed for the horses. AVe did n(.)t ])itch our tents, but spread 
our beds u]^oii the ground, and were all soon fast asleep. 
The last sounds that I heard were the howlings of a wolf 
within a short distance. 

J/ig/ 12. — We ro^e at <lay-brcak, hastily put our effects in 
order, and w^ent on our way, charmed with the verdant 
appearance of the grassy })lain on which we had encamped 
ill the dark. AA"e soon came to almost boundless fields of 
very thrifty wheat and harlcy, a village^ a])pea] i]ig here and 
there. Proceeding over this, great undulating plain, waving 
around us under the heaviest growth of vegetation, about 
twelve miles, nearly toward the West, we reached the river 
Hazer, which comes <lown from tlie Koordish mountains, 
then crosses the plain of Xoker, and flowing on unites with 
the Zab several miles below the place where we crossed it. 
This river is here about one hundred and fifty feet broad, 
and was easilv fordable. 

AVe were still on classic gTonnd, The river Hazer is the 
ancient Buraadus, near which xVlexander and Darius fouglit 
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the great battle that decided the former to be the Avorld s 
immortal conqueror. T-lie precise site of that battle it is 
impossible to determine. It vras prol)ably a few miles to 
the left of our route, and some thirty -tive miles North- West 
of Arbeela. The historian Arrian tells us, that as (bauga- 
mela in Assyria, the spot where the two armies engaged, was 
a small place, of very little note, this was called the battle 
of Arbela, that city being nearest to the held of buttle.* 
And again, that before the battle, Darius had pitched his 
camp near a village called Daugaraela. at the river Bumadns, 
on a plain at a considerable distance from .Vrbeia.f 

Eising ft'om the banks of the Hazer, onr road being still 
skirted by rich wheat-helds as befuve we rode on two miles, 
and then halted on a gmssy hill-.^ide, to bait onr liorses and 
take breaklast. Just beiore Ave stoppi*d, we fell in with a 
company of Jacobite ChiDtians, from the \'illage of Bertilla, 
which is within twelve or tifteen miles of ^losnl, and about 
four miles to the left of our road. These Jacobites speak 
the modern Syriac in a manner quite intelligible to ns, and 
differing but little from the dialect of Oroomiali. In their 
party was an Arab from their village, who also spoke the 
Syriac, and I have since learne<l that the few Arab families 
in Bertilla all speak that language as well as their own, and 
stand somewhat in the relation of serfs to tlie Christians. 
From this point onward to ilosal, no^v perhaps thirty mdes 
distant, Arabs are as common as Koords, and the latter 
repeatedly warned us against the plundering propensities of 
the former. 

Two miles North of our sto]>ping-place was a low rnonn- 
tain, on the north-western side of wTieh are several Yezeedee 
villages; and a tew miles South of us was the small moun- 
tain, already mentioned, wiiichi had tbr se\'eral mai'ked 
out to us the position of iMosul. The mountains of Jeloo, 
the highest in Koordistan, were distinctly \'isible on our 
road this morning. 

We proceeded at 1 o’clock, P, M. tirst crossing a gentle 
swell of grassy hills, on which the Arabs froin the desert 
are accustomed to pasture their flocks in summer. From 
the top of this swell we obtained our first di>tinct view of 
the plain of Mosul, or ancient Nineveh, in all its vastness. 


* Arrian. Anab, Book vi. Chap. 11, 10. f Id. B. lii. Chap. 8, 11. 
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It stretclied away to the Xorth, A Vest and South, further 
than the eye coiild reach, beiiiy bounded only by the sky, 
and gave me a stronyer impression of immensity than I ever 
received before, eveii on tlie ocean. 

As we <levSCcnded tlie swell, and entered upon the plain, 
the fields of grain grew larger and more thrifty, till they 
surpasj?ed any that ^\'e had seen in the East, Our course 
was noiv SoiuhAVest. We were strongly impressed, in 
crossing this plain, with the favorable situation of ancient 
iNineveh. tor a great city, in the midst of a plain capable of 
sustaining millions of piM^ple. 

Night overtook us while we Avere still ten miles distant 
from Mosul, and mjt yet in sight of the city, which lies loAv, 
on the Avestern hank of the river Tigris, Avhile the mounds 
near the op])Osite bank, supposed to be the ruins of NineAmh, 
rear a barrier of consideraihe height, Avhich obstructs the 
vieAV of the modern tiiAVU from the East. 

At length Ave rose upon a gentle swell, and finally came 
to broken ground Avhicli Ave readily recognized as the site 
of the celebrated ruins. Ilcnv peculiar Avere our emotions 
as Ave Avound our Ava\' o\'er this site, in the sombreness of 
evening! As aa^c entered upon the broken ground, Ave 
observed regular ri<lges. Avhich Ave could not mistake as the 
remains of the old Avails, succeeded by a parallel hollow, 
Avhich ubvi(vaslv marked the ]fiace of the ancient fosse. 
Still proceeding, we at length came to a Aullage among the 
ruins, called in Turkish, Yooniis Pegamber, and in Arabic, 
Nebbee Yoonus. meaning in both, the prophet Jonah. This 
village contains a large nio<k, situated on a mound in an 
ancient cemetery, and su}>posed by the inhabitants to en- 
shrine the ashes of the revered prophet. 

We proceeded a mile, and came to the eastern bank of 
the Tigris, the A\'aters of which Ave could dimly discern, and 
distinctly hear, and there Ave encamped on the ground, for 
the night. 

May 18, — We slept refreshingly on the margin of the 
Tigris, till after day- break : and the morning-light then 
revealed to ns the noble rAer, ]^[osnl on its opposite bank, 
having the common a})pearanee of a sombre Turkish town, 
with its great mosks, and towering minarets, and the ruins 
of ancient Nineveh, Avhich Ave had passed over in the dark, 
near us on the East. 
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May 16. — Crossing tlie Tigris from IMosuL we visited the 
supposed ruins of xsTneveh. The river is crossed by huge, 
rude, flat-bottomed boats, with very Ligb prows running 
up to a sharp point/''* The boat, on leaving the sliore, floats 
down more than half a mile, and is dragged up along the 
opposite shore by six or eight men in a file. Rails or floats, 
buoyed up by inflated skins, like those used on the Zab, but 
larger, arc also used on the Tigris, for travellers and mer- 
chandize going to Bagdad, three hundred miles down the 
river, and to other places. Colonel AVilliams, of the English 
Commission a])pointod to determine the boundary^ went 
down to Bagdad a short time since, on a float of one hundred 
skins, in six days, stopping on the shore at night. The 
natives who use rafts, travel both night and dav. Col. 
Williams had three or four small cabins erected on the floats, 
which he and his large party oecupied. There is a bridge 
of boats for crossing the Tigris, at Mosul, whieli is used 
when the river is not high, but it was now hauled around 
parallel to the shore, and anchored there. Tlie Tigris is by 
no means so rapid a stream as the Zab, though its name sig- 
nifles arrow, indicating its swiltness ; but it is much broader. 

The ruins of Nineveh are just o]')posite iMosul, about 
three-fourths of a mile <]istant from the river, the interven- 
ing space being low alluvial, but little higher than the 
stream. This alluvial ground may probably have been 
formed since the period of Xineveh, so that the Tigris may 
have passed very near the ancient city, as it now washes the 
walls of Mosul. 

The ruins consist of ridges, like old walls, enclosing an 
area perhaps four miles hmg and about two miles broad. 
The enclosed area is mostly a level, cultivated space. On 
the western border of this area, and about in the middle, 
longitudinally, is a regularly shaped mound, ot quadrangular 
form, perhaps fifty feet high and as many rods square, and 
nearly level on tiie top. This iu<.)und has a bold, regular 
appearance on the outsiile, naturally suggesting the idea of 
a castle and enclosed palaces. From the top of the mound, 
excavations are now ])rosecuted lor ancient riuuains, and with 
most interesting results. Only a tevr men work there at pres- 

See the numen>u:5 repre'^entatiuii^ ui similar boat^, and of the ancient 
style of river-navi^ation in Mesopotamia, copied from Assyrian sculptures, in 
the works of Layard and Butta. " Co.mm. of Publ. 
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ent, who are employed by Mr. and Mrs. Eassam, Mr. Layard, 
the leader in this enterprize, being absent on a visit to 
England. We examined the excavations with astonish* 
meat and rare entertainment. Descending by an earthy 
staircase, formed by the excavators, twenty or thirty feet, 
and then passing horizontally under ground, we were sud- 
denly ushered into ancient marble palaces, the walls all 
beautifully sculptured. W e were filled with inexpressible 
wonder and delight, by what our eyes so unexpectedly 
beheld. Eod after rod, in the same great halls, we passed 
along by slabs of marble nicely htted together, each slab 
about six feet high, eight feet long, and seven or eight 
inches thick, all exquisitely carved with spirited representa* 
tions of various scenes, of scenes of the chase, and of battle 
scenes,- — the warriors being armed with spears, bows and 
arrows, slings, and swords, and the victors often holding two 
heads in one hand, one b}^ the beard and the other by the 
tuft on the skull, and brandishing a weapon in the other 
hand. There were castles besieged. There were trains of 
camels, horses and mules. In many cases, there Avere rh^ers 
floAving near the base of the castles, beneath the combat- 
ants, filled AA'ith sporting fish. There Avere also rural scenes, 
peasants on the road carrying sacks of proAusions on their 
backs, etc. The palm-tree, richly clothed A\Ith foliage, 
was also a common object represented. ScA^eral slabs Avere 
inscribed AAntli the cuneiform character. This character I 
observed oftener on the statues of huge bulls than else- 
Avhere. The cuneiform inscriptions are much fcAA^er here 
than at Nimrood. But these excaA^ations are only recently 
commenced, though Ave passed some halls more than one 
hundred feet long, and of corresponding breadth. Some 
of the marble AA^as blackened, as if these palaces had been 
burnt doAAm ; and there AA^ere pieces of coal, Avhich AA^ould 
indicate the same. It is verA" difficult to remoA^e the stones, 
in all these excavations. They easily break in pieces, prob- 
ably from their havung been exposed to the action of fire. 
At Nimrood, AA^e found the stones much nearer the surface, 
yet perfectly sound, and not easily broken. The sculptures, 
however, on the walls here, Avhile standing undisturbed, are 
very perfect, clear and striking. The groups succeed each 
other in very tasteful order, and no blank spaces remain on 
the vast marble ranges. 
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It is worthy of remark that these halls, or rooms, haA^e 
no wincloAvs. They must have keen lighted from the roof. 

The female figures which we noticed, Avore a high, conical 
cap or head-dress. 

Tavo large bulls AA^ere, not long since, excaA^ated at Khor- 
sabad, by the French consul, Avho sold tliem to Major EaAV- 
linsou. These statues AA’ere cut from blocks of marble at 
least fifteen feet square and tAVO and a half feet thick. They 
were each saAvn into four parts, for transportation doA\m the 
Tigris to Bagdad, and thence to England. 

Leaving the excaAmtions on the mound of the castle of 
palaces, Ave folloAA'ed doAAm the eastern aa'uII nearly half a 
mile, and came to another mound of similar size, but of a 
less regular form, around the base of Avhich is a cemeterAy 
and on its summit and broA\y a village. On the northern 
side of this mound is the great niosk already mentioned as 
supposed to contain the tomb of the prophet Jonah. Yoo- 
nus Pegamber, or Nebbee Yoonus, in the Arabic, is the 
name applied both to the mosk and the Aullage. W e Ausited 
the tomb. It is a small, dark apartment of the mosk. 
A large arched box, ten feet long and five feet Avide, and 
three or four feet high, is said to contain the ashes of the 
prophet. This box is overlaid Avith success Ae coverings 
of silk and broadcloth; and the four corner-posts, rising 
a little aboAm the box, are tipped Avith large balls of gold. 
The walls of the room are superbly covered with mosaic, 
and its floor, like that of the Avhole mosk, is richly carpeted. 
This tomb is regarded as so sacred that feAV even of the 
Mussulmans are alloAved to enter it. We obtained the faAmr 
through the kindness of Mr. Eassam. This mosk is sup- 
posed by some to be built on the foundations of a Christian 
church. Mr. Eassam thinks that the IVIuhammedans took 
the place from the Jews, and that the mosk occupies the site 
of an ancient synagogue. 

We do not of course place much confidence in the preA^a- 
lent belief here, that Jonah’s bones are in the great box I 
have mentioned; but aa^c do not doubt that Kineveh Avas 
here, and think that the prophet’s final resting-place may 
also have been in this vicinity. The marble slabs which Ave 
had seen, all covered Avith such perfect and striking sculp- 
tures, the eloquent chroniclers of so ancient a period, Avere, 
to us at least, a much more satisfactory proof that Ave stood 
on the ruins of YincA'eh. 
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Kliorsabad, the site where M. Botta prosecuted his re- 
searches, is about sixteen miles North-East of Mosul. It is 
a single mound, of quite limited dimensions. Eighteen 
miles down the Tigris, on the eastern side of the river, and 
two miles distant from it, is Ximrood, the scene of Mr. Bay- 
ard’s labors. Mr. Eassain supposes that these three places 
may be the sites of many different cities, yet all bearing 
the general name of Nineveh, just as London, in the progress 
of ages, has swallowed up several of' its former suburbs. 
Nineveh having been '‘an exceeding great city, of three 
days’ journey,’’ it must have extended, in fact or in name, 
at least the distance of these three local cities from each 
other. The four cities of Nimrod, mentioned in the tenth 
chapiter of Genesis, Mr. Eassam regards as thus relatively 
situated, namclv: Xrivrrth, marked by the ruins opposite 
Mosul; Resea^ marked bv the ruins of Nimrood; Calali, at 
Ehirgat, about sixty or seventy miles d<iwii the Tigris, below 
Mosul, where are ruins oceupying three times the space 
covered by those of Nineveh, on the western side of the 
river, which has worn into the ancient cit}^, parts of the walls 
of which now rise in their solitude like minarets ; and 
Reliohoth, the Eahaba now on the Euphrates. 

Mr. Eicli found some very interesting relics on the mound 
of Yoonus Pegamber, opposite Mosul, with inscriptions. 
And if it were lawful to dig there, the place might probably 
be found rich in antiipuities ; but this mound is deemed too 
sacred to be excavated. 

May IS. — We visited the ruins of Nimrood. Hiring five 
post-horses, we started early, intending t() return to-day. 

Nimrood, ns already mentioned, is eighteen miles from 
^^losul, directly down the eastern bank of the Tigris. On 
the way, we passed but three ^ullages, whieh are small and 
very indifferent in appearance. They are inhabited by 
Arabs, and we passed several large encampments of nomad 
Arabs on the road. The great plain below Mosul is but 
sparsely inhabited, and the population is said to be decreas- 
injg. The country is level, and was now extensively clothed 
with rich fields of wheat, at this season alive with the joy- 
ous harvesters, many eff whom were the nomad Arabs. 
There are, however, a few limestone swells on the last half 
of the way, consisting, to no small extent, of most beautiful 
alaliastcr. A small »stream which crossed our road, was 
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lined with as beautiful specimens as I have ever seen, the 
water having cat a channel two feet deep in the layers of 
the milk-white stone. The hills around us, also, glistened 
with fragments of the same, under the bright rays of the 
sun. There are sulphur-springs in the vicinity of these 
ledges of alabaster, which may have had some agency in 
their formation. 

A mile this side of the village of Selameah, and about 
three miles from the ruins, Nimrood burst suddenly on our 
view. The most conspicuous object Avas a lofty, conical 
mound, at least seventy feet high, which overlooks the other 
shapeless masses, and is a very striking object at a distance. 
The Tigris runs at least two miles from the ruins ; but the 
interval is low, alluAdal soil, having every appearance of com- 
paratively recent formation, and there is hardly a doubt that 
the river flowed close under the Avails of the ancient city, as 
I have supposed in the case of XineAmh, o])posite Mosul. 

We ascended the ruins by a foot-path, a teAv rods South of 
the high cone I have mentioned, being attracted to that spot 
by the appearance of excavations ; and Avhat Avas our aston- 
ishment to be suddenly introduced to ancient halls, the Avails 
lined Avith magnificent marble slabs, most skillfully carved, 
and as fresh, bright and perfect as if they had but yesterday 
felt the chisel of the artist. 

We first came to marble Avails closely inscribed with the 
cuneiform character ; advancing a little, Ave next saAv per- 
fect forms of men, of gigantic stature ; and then came to tAVO 
bulls as large as elephants, huAung Avings and human heads, 
guarding a spacious gateAvay. These inscriptions and stat- 
ues are of most perfect workmanship, and the roundness 
and fresh appearance of the marble, and the clearness of the 
sculptures, are most astonishing. AdAmncing still, Ave came 
to Amrious groups and scenes, such as royal audiences, the 
storming and defending of castles, colossal men with heads 
and Avings of eagles, etc. Islen holding pine-flowers in their 
hands Avas a common representation. Thus Ave wandered 
oAmr acres that had been excaAmted. Almost cA^erA" trial of 
the excaAmtor seems to have yielded wonders and treasures 
far beyond all anticipation. 

The mounds supposed to mark the site of the ancient 
castle, embracing the higher portions of the ruins, are nearly 
a mile broad. The high cone yields no remains, so far as it 
has yet been excaA^ated. 
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The first discovered specimens of sculpture and inscrip- 
tions had been transported to England, or covered up again, 
to protect them from the action of the "svcathcr, the work 
of excavation at Nimrood being now suspended, in the 
absence of Mr. Layard ; and still there were enough before 
our eyes to occupy us many days in gazing on them, with 
engrossing astonishment and admiration. 

In the southern portion of the mounds excavated, tlie 
marble is injured, showing evidently the action of tire, and 
being thus made liable to crumble. There are also ashes 
and coals scattered among the slabs thus injured. 

Feeling my incompetence to record my impressions, as I 
took up my pen, after my return at evening, and my eye 
falling at the moment on a scrap from an English traveller 
who had surveyed the same scenes, I inserted that scra]> 
among my notes, and will quote it here as a more truthful 
picture than I can sketch. The traveller reached Kimrood at 
twilight. descended,” he says, ^To the disturbed palace 
in the evening, and passed through a labyrinth of halls, 
chambers and galleries, with basu’cliefs, painted flowers and 
inscriptions covering the walls. I saw tliese walls covered 
with gorgeous phantoms of the past, depicted still in the 
original pomp of their richly embroidered robes, still at their 
audiences, battles, sieges and lion-hunts, as when they were 
mighty hunters, warriors and statesmen, before the Lord. 
I saw the portly forms of kings and viziers, so life-like, and 
carved in such tine relief, that I could almost imagine them 
stepping from the walls, to question the rash intruder on 
their privacy. Mingled with them, also, were other mon- 
strous shapes, the Assyrian deities of old, witli human 
bodies, long drooping wings, and the heads and beaks of 
eagles ; and I saw still faithfully guarding the portals of 
halls deserted and empty, for more than three thousand 
years, the colossal forms of winged lions and bulls, with 
^gantic human faces. All these tigures, the idols of a relig- 
ion long since dead and » buried like themselves, seemed 
actually, in the tAvilight, to be raising their deserted heads 
from the sleep of centuries.” 

The mounds at Nirnrood are not more imposing, in the 
exterior, than those opposite Mosul. They are much more 
extensive, at least those which seem to have been the castles 
of palaces ; but they are lower, with the exception of the 
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tigli cone ; and the outline of the city is far less distinct. 
But the marble blocks and slabs are much the largest at Xim- 
rood, as also the statues and sculptures. Most of the sculp- 
tures at Mosul are small much smaller than life; while at 
Nimrood, the men are giants, though in i^erfect juoiiortion^ 
and the bulls and lions are as large as elephants. The 
remains at Ximrood are much nearer the surface than those 
of the site opposite Mosul, some of them having scarcely 
three feet of earth over them. There are also much more 
numerous and extensive cuneitorm inscriptions on the 
former than on flie latter site. 0 could those vast marble 
pages speak, or rather could we read them, what volumes of 
mystery would they unfold ! But in all their mvsterious 
silence^ they do still atlbrel us mo-t im])ortant records of the 
long, long past. I wanted the shoulders of a Kercules, as I 
stood over them, to take each massive tablet, and bear it 
away, to make it my companion and stud v. But, alas, they 
are all colossal; and a few small fragmeiits, Iving about on 
the mounds, were all that rny great distance irom home 
would allow me to transport on horseback. 

The marble walls of the palaces at Ximrood have walls 
of brick, both burnt and unburnt, beliind them. The 
unbunit bricks have cuneiform writing on their faces, j:>rob- 
ably impressed by the mould in which they were formed. 
These bricks are about htteen inches srpiare'and two and a 
half inches thick. The marble floors are also laid on a brick 
pavement, the slabs being inscribed on their under as well 
as their upper surface, and the brick pa^'cmeut beneath 
being laid in pitch or bitumen. The same kind of bitumen 
now issues from hot sulphur-springs in the vicinity of Xiin- 
rood, and there are vast quarries of marble and alabaster in 
all that regdon. The materials for these ancient cities must 
therefore have been easily eoiinnauded. But who were the 
men to accomplish the work? There must have been per- 
fect artists, iu those early times, and they must have had 
ample machinery. ‘‘There is nothing new under the sun.’’ 
We have_ boasted of the modern invention of glass, but 
even this is tound in the ruins of Xineveh. 

About twelve miles South-East of XTmrood is the mouth 
of an ancient acpieduet cut through the rock, leading from 
the river Zab, which was probably used to convey water to 
the city that occupied the site of these ruins. 
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The reference in the Book of Ezekiel to “the images of the 
Chaldeans" naturally occurred to us, as Ave stood among the 
sculptured palaces of Nimrood, and esjiecially hecause some 
of the scenes are painted. “Eor ^vhcn she saw men por- 
trayed upon the walls, the images of the Chaldeans, por- 
trayed with vermilion, girded with girdles upon their loins, 
exceeding in dyed attire upon their heads, all of them prin- 
ces to look to, atter the manner of the Babylonians of Chal- 
dea, the land of tlieir nativity, and as soon as she saw them 
with her eyes, she doted upon them, and sent messengers 
unto them, into Chaldea.’*^ 

Before rlismissing the subject of these antiquities, I may 
state that about tilty or hfty-tive miles South-East of Mosul 
is the site of the ancient town of U1 Khadre, the ruins of 
Avhich are on the surface of the ground, Tliese ruins were 
recently visited by Col. IVilliams and ^Ir. Eassam. 

To all who ma}' feel an interest in becoming farther 
acquainted with the ruins of l^meveh, I woulel reccunmend 
the recently publisheel work of ^Ir. Layard, on that subject. 
1 have not myself seen the work ; but tfom my knowledge 
of the man, and the nature and ampleness of his materials, 
I have no doubt that it will surpass in interest the highest 
anticipations. 


* Ezekiel, xxiii. 14, 15, 16, — These \vord< of Ezekiel haye been happily 
employed by Layard as a motto for his Sinnrh and its Hemaiyis. The 
prophet is describinj^, in symbolical lanj^uai^e, the corrupt tendency of the 
house of Judali to idolatry, and tlieir di-.po?ition to admire what wa> unna- 
tional anei tVireiun, and attribute^ it to the signt of Chaldeans, gorgeously 
airayed, painted on the wall, Ezekiel has evidently drawn Ids illustration 
from sculptures similar to tho’^e at Khorsahad and Ximrud, described by 
Botta and Layard. The general coincidence between these sculptures and 
the language of Ezekiel ^trike-^ every one at tir-.t <^ight, a< noticed by Dr. 
Perkins when standing among the palaces of Xiimud, and confirms the truth- 
fulness of the sacred volume. 

StiU there is a dUcre[)ancy. Tlie figures seen in the time of Ezekiel were 
Chaldeans, those de-cribed by Layaid were Assyrians. The paintings alluded 
toby Ezekiel were human beings; tho^e found by Layard aie mo-tly com- 
posite animals, fictions of the imagination. Perhaps the ruiiis of Babylon, 
wLich we have reason to believe al-o contain paintings, may when opened 
exliibit something more exactly in accordance with the statement of Ezekieb 
A few years will probably decide. CoiiM. or PcBt, 
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NOTE 


O N 

THE KURDISH LANGUAGE. 


BY 


?EOF. BELA B. EDWARDS, D.D. 


Ix the third Tolume of the Zeitsclirift far die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, Goettingen^ 184:0, there is an article of sixty- 
three pages, by Professors Eoediger and Pott of HallCj enti- 
tled Kurdish ^Studies. Some of the facts of more general 
interest contained in this article are here presented. 

The principal sources of information, in regard to the 
Kurds and their language, are the following : 

1. Narrative of a Residence ia Koordistoji, by the late 
Claudius James Eich, edited by his widow, in two volumes, 
London, 1836, 2. The communications of the missionary 

Hoernle in the Baseler Jlissions-rnagazin, for 1836 and 1837. 
3. G raniraatica e Vocaholario della lingua Kurduy composti dal 
jP. Maurizio Garzoni de' P reddeafori Px-Missionario ApostolkOy 
Eome, 1787. Mr. Eich, during his residence in Sulimania, 
and in his travels in various parts of the country, collected 
much valuable information. The missionarv" Hoernle resi- 
ded a long time in the city Shiisha, and aiming especially 
at the conversion of the Kurds, gave much attention to 
their language. The Grammar of Garzoni is the main 
source of our knowledge of the Kurdish language. It is 
a small octavo of two hundred and eighty -eight pages, and 
contains a grammar, reading-lessons, a glossary, etc. The 
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author confines himself mainly to the dialect spoken in the 
territory of Amaclia. He lived eighteen years among the 
Kurds. What is found on this subject in Adelung’s JAYA- 
rklates is merely a recapitulation from Garzoni» The Re- 
searches of Smith and Dwight^ in two volumes, Boston, 1833, 
contain some information in regard to the Kurds. We may 
add that the volumes of the Missionary Herald, from 1835 
to 1851, communicate a variety of important facts in respect 
to Kurdistan. 

The Kurdish language prevails over the entire country 
from Armenia on the North to the region of Baghdad on 
the South, and from the Tigris on the West to Azerbijan 
on the East. In the winter, the nomad Kurds descend to 
the plains with their fiocks. Single clans and families some- 
times wander as far as the Persian Gulf, Damascus, Asia 
Minor, etc. The Zagros, the highest mount ain-ridge in 
Kurdistan, divides the country into two unequal parts. 
The western embraces a great part of ancient Assyria, 
between the Tigris and the Zagros j the eastern includes 
a part of ancient Media. The wEole population is sup- 
posed to be between two and three millions. The Kfirds 
fall into two divisions, namely, the elans or tribes, Assireta, 
and the settled peasants, Guran. Thev are of very dilfcr- 
ent races. The Guran, especially on the Persian side, arc 
much the most numerous, being in the jjroportion of four 
or five to one of the Assireta. The latter are the invading 
victors ; the Guran are in the position of ^eris. 

The Kurdish language belongs, radically, to the Persian 
family. This is shown, incontrovertibly, by the grammati- 
cal germ, and by the main lexical contents. It has a still 
nearer relation to the modern Persian ; Ijiit it lias degeneixn 
ted farther than that, by the corru})tion of its sounds, by 
the disappearance of inflections and derivation -suffixes, the 
substitution of periphrastic forms with auxiliaries for simple 
verbs, etc. The modern Persian, by its cultivation as a 
written language, has attained a firmer position, and a sort 
of security against a rapid decline; while the Kurdish, 
as a popular idiom, wholly abandoned to the arbitrary 
caprice of general intercoimse, has sunk down, witliout 
liindrancc, to a lower stage of corruption. It seems to 
have stood somewhat nearer to the Pars!, though dialect- 
ically different, up to the time when the latter became a 
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written dialect, bnt then to have gone on its peculiar j)ath, 
at a more rapid rate. Both these related dialects are about 
equally removed from the Zend, and they stand to each 
other rather in the relation of cousins german tlian in that 
of sisters. To mark the relation more precisely, tlte Kurd- 
ish stands to the modern written Persian somewhat as the 
Milanese popular idiom stands to the more eultivated Tus- 
can written language. In one res}>eet, the Kurdish and 
the Persian have liired ad ike, namely, that since the irrup- 
tion of Islam into their abodes, they have received a mul- 
titude of Arabic words, wliich exercise a wi<le e<'mtro], 
especially in combination with native auxiliary AX'rbs, e. g. 
to make, to to At a later ]Terlod, there was :i mnv, 
but much smaller addition, of Tiirkisli w<a’<ls, ])articu]arly 
in tlic western and north-western ])arts of Kurtlistan. But 
neither the Turkish, nor the Arabic additiuu has exerted 
any essential iniiuence on the internal grammatical lorm. 
The addition remains isolated ; it is only boiT<Jwed, and it 
can be pealed off without diiheulty from the genuine Kurd- 
ish kernel. Some Greek words, used hy the Kurds, were 
introduced by the Arabs and Turks, as their foiin for the 
most part clearly shows ; or they ha\u had a iirm hold in 
Central Asia from ancient times, and hence are not alien 
to the Persian. The Aramean words, forming a small part 
of the borrowed stock, Avere in the lirst instance received, 
for the most part, from the Syrian and Chaldee Christians, 
so that the talk of there being an original Ciuildaic element 
in the Kurdish, if thereby Aramean is meant, is wholly 
groundless. 

The Kurdish has a great multitude of dialects, more or 
less separate from each other. Different AAwiters enumerate, 
some a greater number, some a less. Hoernle remarks that 
the northern dialects are mostly so related, inutualh^, that 
the Kurds of different provinces could understand each 
other Avithout much difficulty. Three princij^al dialects are 
in use among the northern tribes, beside that of the Yczidis. 
These four have various branches, used by the Kurds Avho 
IKe on the mountains West, South-West, and Xorth-AVest 
of Orumiah, and thence extending to Sinna, Sulimania 
Diarbekr and Van. In respect to^ the southern Kurdisli 
stock, noenile could not gain information equallv satisfac- 
tory. He mentions five dialects as belonging to it. The 
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tribes Yvliicli use tliem, dwell in tlie valleys of tlie Zagros, 
^SolltlJ of Sijiua and Kermansliali, down to Loristan. It 
will be easily seen t1iat our notices of these dialects are too 
ffaginentary to enable us to give any good classilication. 

l^[ost of the Kurds, particularly the principal men, speak, 
in addition to their vernacular, either the Persian, or the 
Turkish, the first iii tlie East and South-East, the last in the 

est, where individuals here and there understand Arabic. 
The Kurds conunoiilv use the Persian, or the Turkish, in 
tlieir written eomniunications. In tiic schools which they 
have liere and tliere, a little Ikusian and Arabic is taught, 
but not tlie smallest portion of their vernacidar tongue; by 
far tlie most of the Kilrds know not how to read or write 
any language. There is, consequently, no proper Kurdish 
literatuio; the language lias scarcely raised itself to a writ- 
ten hum. It is very seldom that the Kurds commit to 
writing lettei's^ or >ong'^, in their native language. That 
they liavc their populai* songs, which they sing in their 
nuuiotouous and melaneholy strains, is well known. Rich 
often listened to tlnur melodies and responsive songs. The 
nu^st complete Kfudish text which we have, was commu- 
nicated by the niis'^iouary Iloernle. It is in two MSS., one 
rpiarto, the other octavo, and consists of Kurchsh poems in 
the Gnran dialect, as spoken in the vicinity of Kerman shah. 
The quarto MS. co)i tains, in about three thousand eight 
hundred and seventy rhymed double lines, the history of 
KhoM'u and Shirin, tnuislated, as it would seem, from the 
Persian, and written at the ef ise of 1825-6. The octavo 
51S. 1 »y a dilicrent Inujid, cenlain- four poems, in four hun- 
dred auid tlfiv, S(‘vcn Iniialjvd, tour hum Ircd, and six hundred 
and twenty double linos. ri\-})ectively. 

In a sccojid purt (d' this article, PnE. Pott goes at some 
length int'.) the naiiuv of the tuunds of the language. The 
general subji rt pni>ued in tlie tburth, tiitli and seventh 
\(Ifiniis of iIjo nuder the title, yntaral-mbtorifal 

ji'vti't Vh A *'//•//■ <0/5 !('! n'jii * '■'/ II 

It is ho]u;<l tlu;t, bv the labtC'S of American and otlier 
niissionaiies, this ijitere.-tliig held will soon be thoroughly 
exqloriM], 
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CJIAIIACTEIUSTICS 


Of THE 

PESIIITO SYIUAC VEllSIOxN 
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NEW TESTAMENT. 


Tiik Pesliito Syriac vcr>ij)n of tlic New '’rcsiaiuent is a 
very iiii|M;rtaiit aiul interc'Siiny Alocuiueut iii sacivd literature: 

1. Ou account of its nreat aiLtKinitv, being reterred I)}*- 
inanv learned men to the second century: 

2. On aec(juut of tlie languane. wliieii is aliuust identical 
Y\itii tlio Aernacular lannuace <->f Cliri^t and Ids a['o:.ties; 

d. On account of its faithfulness and intrinsic Avorili^ 
being' Irce and nneonstrained witliout being ]ou^e or j>ara' 
jfhrastic; and 

4. Boeau>e the niannserigts of it an,‘ dmived to ii> Avilli(.>nt 
essential A'ariations from Maronites. Jaeoljitt^^. and Ne.-tori- 
an>, wIk^ tlius become vou(.‘lici> f u its taiihful ['r<‘Sr]-vation. 

Hence It lia- been liiglily an<I justly e>teenn d Iw ibe 
learncEl, and may bo consulted with advantage on s-nne coin 
troA'crted points of theology. 

The f‘>[iovcing fire Sonic of the cliaraeteiNtics of this 
ver-ion. 

1. It exhibit^ a text not eoiifjrnied t(i any rme recension, 
as these recenshnis proljably oriemated rd a later period. 
See FostlielOs Hug, p[). 9b, 2o>. 2bh. 

2. Cortain religious tonus from the TIOuauc or Aramean, 
Ayhicli, lieing consecrated in tlie aih'Cticms (jf tlip* pioin. liad 
been adoptcEl in the original Greek, are naturally retained 

in the Pesliito Svriae version : a.^ s m oUiu or e^'/e/ for : 

7 '' 0 'q 

Uhn.fi fur (f'nxcn ‘ rnoruu-' ^lio f,»r 'nun'nn-o^lxj : 

tiOJiaittlL iijT salaoih ; fir Ae.'e.u/u, 
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3. Hebrew or Aramean terms incorporated into tlie orig- 
inal Greek, are naturally retained in this version ; as, 

p 7 

euro for co/\ (see Luke 16: 7.) satho for seah, (see Mat. 

0 X 

13 : 33. Luke 13 : 21.) '])erihliO for ijlictrlseej (see Luke 11 : 

P P A7 

37. etc.) LuD05l zodliuhoyo for saAducee^ (see Mat. 16: 1. etc.) 

PA » P P P 

jriop kerahlio for cherub, (see Ileb. 9 : 5.) sotouo for 

- p ? 

satua, (see INlat. 4 : 10. etc.) shfd>o for sabbath, (see Mat. 


12 : 2. etc.) \i<yL^^giJKino for fjeltenna, (see Mat, 5 : 22. etc.) 
But bath, Luke 16: 6. it has not retained. 

4. The explanations or interpretations of Sheinitish terms 
given in the original Greek, are often omitted in the Beshito 
version, as being superfluous. Sec Mat. 27 : 46. Mark 5: 41. 
7 : llj 34. John 1 : 39, 42. The exceptions, however, arc 
numerous. See Mat. 1 : 23. 27; 33. Mark 14: 36. 15:22, 
34. John 19: 17. 20: 16. Acts 1 : 19. Korn. 8: 15. Gal. 
4:6. It may be remarked here, that the Shemitish terms 
quoted in the Greek often have a Chaldaic rather than a 
Syriac form. 

5. This version often transfers Greek or Latin words of 
the original text, instead of translating them, the introduc- 
tion of such terms being usual in the Syriac of that age. 

See Ilug, p. 201. So dujathikl unifornuy for the Greek 

whether in the sense of a covenant or of a testa- 
ment. Also megusho for guyog, probablv a Persian 

word, ]\[at. 2 : 1, 7, 16. 

6. This versi<^n sometimes errs by reading the Greek text 
wrong. See Tlug, p. 201. 

7. In some leading terms, tlie Peshito often substitutes a 
Syriac word easily recognized by the student of Hebrew ; 

as, Aloho, (comp. Ileb. Elohim,) for ‘God;^ 

raalakho, (comp. Heb. ?7ia/cd7n) for ‘angel;’ 


p 3: 

kutho,{couiiJ,JlQh.r!iaIkuth,)foT ‘kingdom;’ mesldho, 

(comp. neb. ma^Jdah,) for ‘Christ;’ jXio mdo, (comp. Heb. 

'A 

/dilla,) for ‘word;’ 'icu.* s/c.yf//, (comp. Ileb. eheol,) for 
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‘hades;’ shiJho, (comp. Heb. shedh, Deut. 82: 17. Ps. 
106 : 37.) for ‘ demon.’ It sometimes brings back proper 
names nearer to the Shemitish form, as I uhanony 

(comp. Heb. Yohanan, 1 Chr. 3; 15,) for ‘Joannes,’ ^ 

8. In some leading terms, the Peshito often substitutes a 

Syriac word which does not so easily accord with the He- 
brew; as, ]aj 5 daiicOj for ‘demon;’ enyxdh and its 

derivatives uniformly for the Greek and its deriva- 

tives, whether in the sense of ‘ cleansing’ or of ‘ overwhelm- 

insr:’ idhto for ‘church;’ IcasMsho for both 

‘presbyter’ and ‘bishop,’ (comp. l:ashis]ia and 'kasha, ‘a 
priest,’ among the modern ISiestorians :) kemishto 

p f r 

for ‘svnagogiie;’ racdpoao for ‘teacher,’ (comp. 

- p 

malpana, ‘a teacher,’ among the modern Hestorians ;) 
moro for ‘Lord,’ (comp. Mar, the title of a bishop among 
the modern Hestorians:) okheVkartso for the Greek 

d 10(^0 ; ; sheldio for ‘apostle.’ 

9. This version is distinguished for its simplicity. Thus 
Mat. 9 : 1, ‘ And entering into the boat lie passed over,’ it 
renders thus: ‘And he entered into tlie boat, and passed 
over,’ as in our common English version. The same is done 
almost constantly. 

10. Tliis version in many passages makes the meaning 
clear and explicit bv a short addition to the text, or by a 
slight change in the language or construction. 

Mark 2: 20, 'Whitt AbtuV tar irn^tujh jtrtAfd So also in 
the Modern Syriac version of the gust>els imblished ly the 
American missionaries. In the common Englisli version, 
An the days of AH all tar the Idyh. itriisid — Both very coiTcctly 
as to the sense. 

Luke 9 : 34, AVnd they feared, when thnj rttv; and 

Elias eitUriny into the cloud.’ So also in the Modern Syriac 
version. — This rendering gives the force of the Greek pro- 
noun iyteittov;, in contradistinction to aviotg, which is entirely 
neglected in the common English version. 

Luke 16: 8, ‘And otrr Lord commended tlie unjust stew- 
ard, because he had done wisely.’ So also in the Modern 

VOL. ir. 1 1 
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Syriac version. — This must he regarded as an oversight iu 
the Syriac translator, for ‘the lord’ intended is evidently 
the lord of the stmard, v'ho was forced to commend what was 
injurious to himself, and not oar Lord, that is, Christ. 

Acts 1 : 19, ‘ So that that field is called in the kinjucaje of 
the rctjion Ilekal-demo.’ — ^This is evidently a fair explanation 
of the phrase ^ in their oicairroper tonrjued 

Acts 2 : 14, ‘But after that Simon Peter stood up with the 
eleven apostles, and lifted up his voice.’ — The reason for 
adding this mark of time does not appear. Peter’s speech 
refers to what had preceded. Of course it came after. 

Acts 5 : 4, ‘ Before it ims sold, was it not thine own ? and 
after it was sold, was not its in ice in thine own power?’ — A 
free but correct rendering. 

Acts 10: 88, ‘ Jesus of ISTazareth, w'hora God 

anointed Avith the Holy Ghost and with power.’- — This is 
evidently an attempt to simplify the intricate structure of 
the Greek. 

Acts 12 : 15, ‘And they said unto her, Thou art terrifiedd 
— This is intended for an explanation, but is less correct. 

Rom. 12: 16, ^ And irliritever ye tliinh concerning yourselrc.^, 
that think also coacerniny your hrethrend — A beautiful explu' 
nation. 

Epli. 3: 1, ‘For this cause 1 Paul am the prisoner of 
Jesus Christ for you Gentiles.’ — Tlie construction is filled 
out, but not happily. 

Heb. 4: 8, ‘For if Jesus, the son of Xun, had given them 
rest, then he would not afterward have spoken of another 
day.'- — The addition, ‘the son of Kiin,’ helps the sense; 
but this addition is not made in the analogous passage. 
Acts 7 : 45. 

Ileb. 10: 29, ‘And hath counted his blood of the coa"- 
enant as of any coraraon nurnd In the common Fmglish 
Amrsion, Am unholy thing d — Both are fair explanations of 
the original term. 

1 John 1: 1, ‘5Ye declare unto you him Avho Avas from 
the beginning, Avhoin Ave have heard and seen -with our eves, 
Ave liaAm seen and handled with our hands, ^cho L the ^vord 
of life.’ — Tliis is an important explanation, considering its 
great antiquity. 

11. In the Peshito are some important omissions : 

(1.) The phrase ‘raise the dead,’ Mat. 10: 8, is Avanting 
in the editio princeps of the Peshito, 1555, and probably in 
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all the Syriac manuscripts. It lias found its ^ray, however, 
into the edition of Tremellius, 1569, and into subsequent 
editions^ e. g. Gutbier, 1664, The Modern Sjuiac version 
of the gospels, published by the American missionaries at 
Oroomiah in 1815, has the words in a parenthesis, as in the 
Bible Society edition, 1816. — ^The words in the Greek text 
are justly suspected by critics. 

(2.) The omission of GTeremiah/ Mat. 27 : 9. So also in 
Mod. Syr. version. — A very important omission, which 
greatly relieves the difficulty of the jiassage. But it has 
not sufficient other vouchers. 

(3.) ‘That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the 
prophet, They parted my garments among them, and upon 
my vesture they cast lots/ Mat. 27 : 35. These words are 
wanting in the edltlo prlncejhs, and probably in all the Syriac 
manuscripts. They tvere placed in the margin, however, 
by Tremellius, and have crept into subsequent editions, 
e. g. Hutter, 1599: Gutbicr, 1661: Schaaf, 1717. The}'' are 
wanting in Bib. Soc. Ed. I8l6. The Alodern Syriac version 
has them. — These words are rejected from the Greek text 
by critics. They have without doubt been inter} >olated by 
copyists from John 19 : 21, The reference is to Ps. 22 : 18. 

(1.) ' And he took the cup, and gaw* thank and said, 
Take this, and divide it amuiig yourselves. For I sav unto 
you, I will not drink of the fruit of the 'slue, until the king- 
dom of God shall come.’ Luke 22 : 17, 18. These words 
are wanting in the editio princess, and probably in all the 
Syriac manuscripts. They have found their vray, however, 
into the edition of Tremellius, and into snb-cqnent editions, 
e. g. Gutbier, 1 661 : 8'ehaaf, 1717. In Bib. 8oc. E<1. l.slH, 
they are inserted i]i a })arenL]iesis. llie 5todern Svriac ver- 
sion lias tliem without any intimation of doubt.- — There is 
no sufficient reason to doubt the genuineness of these words 
in the Greek text. 

(5.) The story of the adulteress, J( Jin 7 : 53 — 8 : 11. It 
is wanting in the tdllio probably in all the 

manuscripts. It is found, however, in the Londem Polyglot, 
copied from a inaniiscript of the Pliiloxenian Syriac version, 
and in some subsequent editions, e. g. Gutbier, 1661: Schaaf, 
li 17. In the Bible Society edition, it is said not to belong 
to the Peshito. The Modern Syriac version inserts the 
passage as doubtful. — Critics arc divided as to the genuine- 
ness of this passage in the Greek. 
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(6.) ‘And Philip said, If thou believest ivith all thy 
heart, thou mayest. And he answered and said, I believe 
that Jesus Christ is the son of God.’ Acts 8 : 87, These 
words are probably wanting in all the manuscripts; but 
they are found in some editions, as Hutter, 1599 ; Gutbier, 
1664; Schaaf, 1717 ; also in lower margin of Bib. Soc. Ed. 
1816. — They are rejected by critics from the Greek text. 

(7.) ‘But it pleased Silas to abide there still.’ Acts 15: 
84. The insertion of these words is ascribable to Tremel- 
lius. They are found in Gutbicr, 1554; Schaaf, 1717 ; and 
in lower margin of Bib. Soc. Ed. 1816.- — ^These words are 
doubtful. 

(8.) ‘ Your blood be upon your own heads.’ Acts 18 : 6. 
These words are found in margin of Bib. Soc. Ed. 1816, as 
from the Greek. — There is no other voucher for the omis- 
sion of these words from the Gre(‘k text. 

(9.) ‘And when he had said these words, the Jews de- 
parted, and Imd great reasonings among themselves.’ Acts 
28: 29. d’hese wor<ls are found in Gutbicr, 1664; also in 
the margin of Bib. Soc. Ed. Is 16.' — The evidence in favor 
of these words in the Greek text greatly preponderates. 

(10.) The famous passage 1 Jo. 5: 7. This passage is 
wanting in the edilio and probably in all the manu- 

scripts. It is found in Gutbier, 1()64; Schaaf, 1717. It is 
wanting in Bil). Soc. Ed. 1816. — This passage is rejected 
from the Greek text bv all critics. 

12. The Pe.shito version interchanges certain terms of the 
original Greek, as being synonymous in the view of the 
translator. 

(1.) This version employs Syr. lashisho, i. e. elder, 

not only for Gr. i. e. elder, (see passim ;) but also 

for Gr. iniaxoTio;^ i. e. bishop, (see Phil. 1:1.1 Yim. 8 : 2, 
Tit. 1: 7. also 1 Tim. 3 : 1.) thus showing that Gr. ngeaSvTEoog 
or elder and Gr. tTiiaxoTiog or hisliop were regarded by the 
translator as synonymous terms. — Our common English 
version distinguishes the two Greek words in the translation. 

(2.) This version employs Syr. Nial® shei/nl, ‘hades,’ not 

only for Gr. ‘hades,’ (sec Acts 2 : 27, 31, 1 Cor. 15 : 
55, Rev. 1 : 18. et passim,) but sometimes also for Gr. 
X^i'xvarog^ ‘death,’ (sec Acts 2: 24 bis,) and for Gr. 

‘prison,’ (see 1 Pet. 3: 19.) also adels it to Gr. iiSvaaog^ 
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‘deep/ (see Eom. 10: 7.) thus sho'wdng that these latter 
terms in these passages, in the view of the translator, deno- 
ted hades, — Our common English version distinguishes these 
terms from hades in the translation. 

(3.) This version employs Syr. m-^£d sotono, i. e. satan, 
not only for Gr. aurc£i^5c, ^ satan/ (see Mat. 4 : 10. 12 : 26 bis. 
Mark 1 : 13. 3 : 23 bis. 8 : 33. Kev. 20 : 2, 7. et passim,) 
but sometimes also for Gr. i. e. ‘ devil,’ (see Mat. 13 : 

39.) and for Gr. Belial or BsUao^ (see 2 Cor. 6 : 15.) thus 
showing that Gr. uaxava;^ Gr. dia^olog^ and Gr. Belial or Beliao^ 
were regarded as synonymous terms. — Our common English 
version keeps these Greek words distinct in the translation. 

13. The Peshito version interchanges the signilication of 
certain Syriac terms, as if synonymous. 

Thus it emjdoys Syr. hrnushlo, which usually 

refers to a si/nofpyjne or Jewish assembly, (see passim,) once 
in reference to a church or Christian assembly, (see James 

2: 2.) and also Syr. idhto, which usuallj' refers to a 

church or Christian assembly, (see passim,) once in refer- 
ence to a synagogue or Jewish assembly, (see Ilel). 2 : 12. 
not Acts 7 : 3b.) thus showing, as do also the original Greek 
terms, a tendency in these words to be used as synonyms. — • 
Our common English version shows the same tendency in 
the use of the words synagogue and church, (see Acts 7 : 38. 
Heb. 2 : 12. not James 2 : 2.) 

14. The Peshito version sometimes accurately distim 
giiishes words which are not synonymous in the original. 

(1 .) It employs Syr. p g di ano for Gr. yi eem uniformly, 

■X 

(except James 3: 6.) and Syr. shojulioT Gr. idiig uni* 

formly, thus clearly distiiiguisliing tlie two words.^ — Our 
common English version confounds them very im 2 )ro 2 )erly. 

(2.) It employs Syr. shldho, (Mat. 7 : 22.) and ?cli? 
danco (Mat. 12: 24.) for Gr. daifxoviov and daUtm'^ and thus 
distinguishes them from dnx^olog or for which it 

never uses shidho, — Our common English version very im- 
properly confounds these terms. 

15. Certain leading terms, which, owing to the genius of 
the English language, require to be differently translated in 
different places in our common English version, are left 
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■undistinguished in the S}T:iac Peshito, as in the original 
Greek. This is -what we should expect. 

(1.) The Peshito employs Syr. Icttrsyo, denoting 

both ^ a throne’ and ‘ a common seat/ for Gr. ^govog , — Our 
common English version vacillates between throne and seaf^ 
supposing Gr. ^qovog in some passages (Rev. 4: 4. 11 ; 16.) 
to denote a common seat. 

(2.) It transfers Syr. cUyaJhiki for Gr. uni- 

formly, and thatj as we should expect, whether it signifies 
‘a covenant/ as passim, or ‘a testament,’ as Heb. 9: 16, 17. 
— Our common English version vacillates between covenant 
and testament; and that without discrimination. 

» P. . 7 

(3.) It employs Syr. rnalakho for Gr. and 

that whether the Greek Avord denotes a common messenger, 
as Luke 9 : 52. or a celestial messenger, i. e. an angel, as 
Mat. 1 : 20.' — -Our common English version properly distin- 
guishes these two senses, and that, (except 1 Cor. 11: 10. 
Rev. 1 : 20 ff. wdiere the meaning is contested,) to the satis- 
faction of all. 

p 

(4.) It employs Syr. sheliho for Gr. iin6oToh)g^ 

uniformly, and that AA^hether the Greek AA^ord denotes a com- 
mon messenger, as John 13 : 16. or a messenger of God or 
Christ, i. e. an apostle, as Mat. 10: 2. Luke 11: 49. — Our 
common English version properly distinguishes the two sig- 
nifications, and that to the satisfaction of all, except that a 
disposition is sometimes shown to exalt Epaphroditus to the 
character of an apostle, see Phil. 2 : 25. 

(5.) It employs Syr. emadh and its deriA^atives for 
Gr. ^a7tTi;(o and its deiiAmtiA^es, and that uniformly, Avhether 
it denotes religious Avashings or not. — ^Our common English 
version Amcillates betAveen transfirriug and translatlny the 
AV'ord ; and that not consistently.^ 

16. The Peshito renders Gr. ru auS^Sara^ AAdien used in a 
singular signification by a singular noun, as Mat. 12 : 1, 10, 
11, 12. elscAA^here in the plural, as 7\cts 17 : 2. Col. 2 : 16. — 
Our translation vacillates betAA'een the singular and the plural 
Avithout consistency. 


* See a very able monograph on this use of the Syriac word emadh by 
James Murdock, D.D. in £ibL Sacra, vol. vii. pp. ^33 ff. 
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SYLLABUS 


OF THE 

SIVA-GNANA-POTHAM. 


I]sr Southern India there are three classes of books recog- 
nized as of chief authority in religious matters. They are 
the four Yedas, the twenty-eight Agamas, and the eighteen 
Puranas. Numerous other works are extant ; but they are 
not esteemed as of so high and undoubted authority. 

The Vedas are unknown to the people generally, except 
by name ; and also eyen to the learned, except so far as they 
may be understood through the Uphanishads, And even 
these abridged and imperfect vieAvs of the Vedas, excepting 
perhaps the Vedant, receiye but little attention, and are of 
but little repute. The Vaishnayas refer to them as some- 
what authoritatiye. 

All classes claim an interest in the Puranas, and refer, 
each to their own peculiar books, with some degree of rev- 
erence. The Vaishnayas seem to hold them in higher 
esteem than the Saivas. The great Puranas are in common 
use in the temples, as directories. 

But the ^vorks of ^ the highest practical authority, among 
the Saiyas, are the Agamas, and the commentaries on them. 
The Agamas were originally written in Sanskrit, and with 
one exception, if they exist at all, they are to be found in 
that language. It is stated by the learned, that only one of 
the twenty-eight has ever appeared in Tamil ; and of that 
one, only a part, the doctrinal portion of it, has been trans- 
lated. Of the others, little or nothing is known at the pres- 
ent time. 


TOE, n. 
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^Tho Agama kno^Ti to exist in Tamil, is the Ravuraixi’ 
Agamaj and is contained in a work called Stva'Gyuina- 
Potham, It is written in the most concise and diHicnlt 
style of ancient Tamil poetry. ^ The translator has accom- 
panied his translation of the Agama with a commentary, 
which, like the original work, is very brief, and also very 
comprehensive. 

This work, the Siva-Gnana-Potham, is considered too 
sacred even to be touched by any common man, and in 
style and matter quite above the apprehension of any but 
the most enlightened. Hence, no one but a divine Guru is 
regarded as allowed, or able, to teach it. The whole is 
highly metaphysical and argumentative, possessing nothing 
of the simple, declarative style of our sacred Scriptures. 

There are several commentaries or treatises on this Agama, 
which are, perhaps, more frequently consulted than the Siva- 
Gnana-Potham embracing the Agama, and with scarcely less 
regard, as to their authority. I have a translation of one 
of these commentaries entire, and of parts of others. 

The translator, or rather the author of the Siva-Gndna- 
Potham, has prelixed to the work a system of logic, wherein 
he explains the principles on which his commentary is 
based. This is in itself worthy of attention, and ought to 
be collated with similar works of the ancient philosophers 
of the West. It is very brief, dwelling only on what the 
author considers valuable in logic. The author, however, 
enumerates other points than those Avhich he explains ; but 
seems to regard them as fanciful distinctions, and does 
little more than to name them. He lays down three prin- 
ciples or sources of knowledge, namely, Perception, Infer- 
ence, and Revelation. 

The Siva-Gnana-Potham treats, in twelve sections, of 
three eternal existences, namely, Pathl, Pasu^ and Pamniy or 
Deity, Soul, and Matter, with reference to their origin, 
natures, relations, and destiny. 

Pathi, or Deity, is a being who exists entirely void of 
emotion, and holding his tAVO operative energies, male and 
female, in a dormant state. These energies, in order to 
co-operate, or to produce any results, must be developed, 
and receive an organism adapted to the service required. 

Pasu, or Soul, is a term designating a class of beings, or 
souls, shrouded in the darkness of Pasam, and helpless in 
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tliemselves. It is necessary that they be developed and 
embodied, in order that they may escape from the entangle- 
ments of Pasam, and be brought into the light and liberty 
of Siva. 

Pasam, commonly rendered ]\[atter, has a three-fold 
nature or existence, each part of Avhicli is called Malam. 
Hence “the three Malams,”- — an expression of frequent 
occurrence. These Malarns are distinguished by attributes 
appropriate to eaeh, as: Maya-Malainj sometimes simjdy 
May el j elementary or archetypal matter, the source of all 
material existences, which, in tlie soiiFs organism, causes 
the soul “to mistake the false for the true in all things, 
from the fri\st element, earth, to the liighest existences 
Ana va- Mala nij that eternal obscuring power or existence, 
which, ever clinging to the souls organism, “causes the 
soul to be satisfred with its mistaken good, with those things 
which the enlightened regard as false;” and Kanraa-Malam, 
sometimes simply Kanmain, the evil or foulness of action, 
which is represented as “existing in the form of merit and 
demerit,” and ever accompanies the soul through its almost 
endless course of transmigrations, and causes it “to eat the 
fruit of its own doings,” till justice is satisfied. 

Kanmaia, or action, has a three-fold distinction, com- 
monly illustrated by the processes of sowing, gathering, and 
eating. Every act of the man, until the soul is illumined 
and liberated by divine wisdom, is to be regarded in this 
three-fold aspect. While eating the fruit of former doings, 
we are also sowing and gathering for the future. 

I now proceed to gave a syllabus of the Siva-Gnana- 
Pdtham. 

The First Section declares an eternal, self-existent Deity, 
the efficient cause of all things. This doctrine is considered 
as proved by six considerations, stated as follows by the 
author : “It is here argued, that Siva produces all things, 
because (1.) The world exists in the three states designated 
by lipj sJip^ it, and is subject to the three divine operations, 
[i. e. birth or <levelopment, preservation and destruction ;] 
(2.) The world is j^roduccfl from [ilaya-] Mai am in the way 
in which it is resolved into Malam ; [S.) Souls, in the same 
way as the worm becomes a wasp, and the caterpillar a 
beetle, appear in bodies which undergo successive changes 
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by births and deaths, being subject to Kanmam (4.) Mayei 
is mere inert matter, and cannot take forms spontaneously ; 
(5.) Souls, on account of their connection with [Anava-] 
Malam, have not the intelligence to take each its own proper 
body; (6.) Yet souls do exist in their respective bodies, 
and perform actions in accordance with Kanmam.’^ This 
result, it is asserted, no one but Deity could order and pro- 
duce. Therefore there must be a Deity, the efficient cause 
of things. 

The author variously expands, explains, and illustrates 
this topic. He comes, at length, to these conclusions ; that 
Mayei is the material cause of the world ; that &iktij or the 
Deity’s female energy, is the instrumental cause ; and that 
the Deity is its efficient cause; and farther, that “the world 
is resolved into Mayei in the order [reversed] in which it is 
developed and preserved,” and that the Deity effects this 
through the medium, or by the co-operation, of his Sakti. 

The Second Section shows how the Deity stands related 
to the world, and to souls in their transmigrations. This is 
briefly stated as follows : “ God is the whole world, and yet 
he is other than the world. He is closely united with it, 
and fills every pore, and yet is not, in the least, entangled 
in it. While souls, by means of the divine Sakti, experi- 
ence births and deaths, in accordance with their previous 
Kanmam, the Deity remains eternally pure ; he is one upon 
whom the nature of souls cannot come, [i. e. he is never the 
subject of joy, sorrow, etc., the consequences of Kanmam.”] 

The author, in his explanation of this, shows that “the 
Deity exists in intimate union with souls, and yet is 
other than souls; that the soul has no power of action 
except in this close union wdth Deity ; that the Deity, from 
eternity, stands in the same intimate union with the world, 
fills all space, and actuates all things, so that, in a sense, he 
may be called the world, and jet is different from it ; that he 
carries on all these operations without any emotion, such as 
desire, hatred, etc. ; and that it is under the direction of Deity, 
that souls are made t() eat the fruit of their doings, or that 
they are made to appear, [in bodies,] and move on, in 


* This lan^age seems not sufficiently precise. The author may allude 
to the transformation of a grub into a beetle, or of a caterpillar into a 
butterfly. 
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accordance Tvdth the three Malams with which they have 
been, from eternity, entangled/^ 

He then shows how the sonl is made to hold connection 
with three ditferent bodies, one adapted to this world, one 
to an existence in hell, and one to an abode in the world of 
the gods, the lower heaven. 

The Third Section establishes the doctrine of the sonl’s 
eternal existence as an individual being. This is argued 
from the common assertions: '‘this and that are not the 
soul,” “this is my body,” etc. ; and ffoin the fact, that “the 
soul understands the hve senses, [i. e. knows how to use 
them,] and its own way through the Aratteis and that it 
“understands when a thing is made known and that “when 
sleeping, there is neither eating nor acting, [i. e. on the part 
of the body, and yet the soul acts, as in dreams.”] 

The author’s expose of this subject is ingenious and inter- 
esting. But I will not dwell on it. 

The Fourth Section speaks of the soul in its connection 
with the AntaMnvias^ or mental faculties. These are four, 
namely, ifanam, the power, or organism, of thinking, 
observing, etc. ; Putti, the poAvcr of investigating, examin- 
ing, etc. ; Sittam, the faculty of reflection, inference, decis- 
ion, etc. ; and Anglairam, the organism in which the soul 
says, “I,” “mine,” “ none like me,” etc. 

The Siitra, or stanza from the Agama, asserts that “the 
soul is not one of the Antakaranas, but is that which stands 
inseparably united with them. Originally, and of itself, it 
is destitute of ^understanding, because it is eternally con- 
nected with AnavaAIalam, just as copper is naturally 

obscured by rust,” “When an earthly king,” it is 

said, “having made an excursion, returns, and with his 
prime minister and other attendants, enters his palace, he, 
appointing suitable persons at all the outer gates, and sta- 
tioning a guard at the entrance of the inner court, enters 
into his private ajxartraents. So the soul [having made its 
excursions through the senses] in the body, enters into the 
five Avatteis, while Prana- Vayu stands as a guard, and thus 
it carries on its intellectual operations.” 

Pmna-Vdyu and Avattei, terms of frequent occurrence, 
denote those parts of the human organism which are essential 
to the soul’s complete consciousness and action. The Avattei 
is a five-fold organism, located in the seats of the five ope- 
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rative deities dT\"elling in every human being. These terms, 
with many others, are explained in those works which treat 
of the anthropology of the Hindus, wherein man is regarded 
as a miniature universe. The two principal works, extant 
in Southern India and Ceylon, which embrace this subject, 
are those which treat of the Tatvxts, or ninety *six Powers. 
They are the Ihtiva-Kattalel, and the Tatwa-PrcLkiisam. 
These, especially the former, ought to be published. 

The author adds extensive illustrations of the subject of 
this section, in the way of elucidating the conscious and 
active state of the soul in its proper organisms, and in its 
union Avith the indwelling deities of the human microcosm. 
He shows that, as the soul must occupy the senses in order 
to perception, so it must occupy the Antakaranas in order 
to put forth intellectual exercises. 

The Fifth Section speaks of the soul as illuminated by the 
indwelling Deity. The author says, “ The manner in which 
souls, without any knowledge of the Deity, come, by the 
grace [Arul-Sakti] of the Deity, to their proper understand- 
ing of things, is like that of the senses in their respective 
functions, which perceive the objects presented by means of 
the soul, and yet have no knowledge of the soul. This [i. e. 
the way of the soul’s receiving understanding by means of 
Aruh^'Sciktl,'] is as iron before the magnet.” . . . “ When the 
magnet attracts iron, there is in the magnet neither change 
nor absolute want of change ; so, when the Deity actuates 
souls, he has neither change nor Avant of change, [i. e. is 
absolutely \^oid of emotion.”] 

The author, who presents scA^eral curious particulars 
under this section, closes Avith the idea, that ^'AA^hen his 
grace [AruhSakti] shines, then Siva shows himself to souls, 
just as the sun reveals himself by his oaaui light.” 

The Sixth Section draws the line of demarcation betAA^een 
the Deity and the AA^orld, thus : “ All visible forms, or things 
knoAvn, are untrue; and that AA^hich is unknown has no 
existence. Therefore, that AAdiich is not included in these 
tAvo, [the knoAAui and the unknoAAui,] is StA^A, AA^ho is Truth. 
The continuous, or fixed Avorld declares this.” 

The author explains: “Hoav is it that all Av^hich can be 
knoAAm by the understanding is a lie? It is so, on the 
ground that it is developed, exists [aAA^hile,] and is then 
resolved or destroyed. How is it, that Avhat is not knoAvn 
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is said to have no existence ? It is as [if one should speak 
of] a rope of tortoise-hair, the flower of the air, or a hare’s 
horn.” 

I will give one paragraph from the author’s very inge- 
nious exposition of this subject. lie says, AVhat is the 
import of the assertion, that the Deity is neither the truth, 
which may be known by the soul, nor the untruth ? If 
you mean [by this question] to ask, whether that Being 
is, or is not, he who lias seen the truth, will on reflection 
say, 'lie exists.’ But if you mean to ask, whether he can 
be known by the understanding of the soul, [I answer,] 
He being thus apprehended, would become a lie, being 
[appearing] different from himself, [i. e. he would be mis- 
apprehentled.] Therefore, as Siva is beyond the reach of 
speech and understanding, the Truth [Deity] is that truth 
which, [or such a truth as,] cannot be known by the under- 
standing, but is to be imderstood by the aid of Arul-Sakti. 
If it be asked, what that Arul is, it is the beautiful foot of 
Siva, [i. e. it is the grace given by his Sakti to those who 
worship the foot of Siva.’’] Hence the author concludes 
that “ the soul has its power of uuderstanding Deitj^ through 
ArubSakti, and that Siva, standing as life to souls, through 
his Sakti, causes them to understand without his being dis- 
sociated from them, just as the soul stands as life to the eye 
in perception and again, “ As there is one who sees, and 
one who shows [things in common life,] so there is a soul 
which knows, and a Deity which makes known.” 

The Seventh Section points out farther distinctions between 
the Deity and other existences, and particularly defines the 
human soul. “In the presence of jSattUy [or Truth, i. e. 
Deity,] all things are as nothing. Because the world perishes, 
and passes away as a he, therefore Truth [Sattu] knows or 
regards it not. Because Asattu, [or Untruth, i. e. the Avorld,] 
is material and ephemeral, it knows nothing. That which 
has a knowledge of both Sattu, which is eternal, and Asattu, 
which is temporal, is the soul, which is neither of the two.” 


* The sense of this clause is, that the soul is made to understand sacred 
things, especially the Deity, by the aid of liis Arul-Sakti, without the Deity's 
manifesting liimself as a being distinct from the soul. The soul is endued 
with this spiritual perception, while unconscious of the agency of the indwell- 
ing Deity, just as the eye is unconscious of the agency of the soul in per- 
ception. 
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The author explains : “ Hence the soul is Satfdsaitu, [both 
Truth and Untruth]. The manner in which the Deity man- 
ages the world is [in a sense] like juggling, which is not for 
the exhibitor, bnt for the spectators. Because the Deity 
has no profit in the world, therefore it is said that he knows 
it not.” 

The author, among other things in this section, adds, 
“That which understands Sattu, which is spiritual, and 
Asattu, which is material, is the soul. The fact is, the soul 
is neither the Sattu, which is spiritual, nor the Asattu, 
which is material ; nor is it the union of the spiritual and 
the material. It cannot exist invisible, like the spiritual, 
nor visible, like the material. But it exists united with both. 
If it be asked, how the soul is manifest, it is manifest by 
its union with the Deity and the body ; j ust as fragrance is 
manifest in the flower. The soul stands as Sattu by its 
union with the former ; and as Asattu, by its union with the 
latter. Therefore the soul is styled Sattasattu.” 

The author illustrates this union thus : “ As long as 
the sea has existed, its water has existed ; and as long as 
the water has existed, its salt has existed. Just so, as long 
as the Deity has existed, so long has the soul existed ; and as 
long as the soul has existed, so long has Pasam existed. 
Here the sea represents the Deity ; the water, the soul ; and 
the salt, Pasam. Therefore Deity has no connection with 
matter, except through its connection with the soul.” 

The Eighth Section shows, more specifically, how the 
soul attains its spiritual understanding. The transcendental 
power of the soul is defined, in the logical part of this work, 
as follows: “It is that understanding, called Yoga-Kddshi^ 
which one possesses who has checked the infiuence of the 
senses, by means of the prescribed ascetic observances, and 
who understands instantaneously the nature and circum- 
stances of the time and place in which he exists, and also 
all the things of this wide world. This Yoga-Kudshi is the 
property of those who perform the eight Sittisy [modes of 
ascetic observance,] and who have examined into the proper 
nature of Vintu and NdtJta'iay [the male and female energies 
of Deity.”] Thus far the logic. 

The Sutra states, “ When the Deity, who becomes life to 
the soul, and standing within enables it to operate, manifests 
himself as a Guru, saying to the soul, ‘ Thou forgettest thy 
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real nature, haring been nourished and trained up with the 
hunters, the five senses/ and when he, having caused the 
soul, in previous births, to pass on through penance, [i. e, 
through the first three stages, namely the Parana, the Linrja^ 
and the Yoga^ no\Y brings it into Q-nanam^ and in this good 
state instructs itj then the soul, having left the state of dark- 
ness in which it before existed, will, as a Gnani^ man] 
pass from Tirotlmin, [its previous state of darkness,] to the 
divine Arul, from which it will never be dissociated.” 

This is the final stage of the souls embodied existence. 
The soul is now in the light ; and when the man drops this 
his last body, he becomes a Simm, a being very like Siva 
himself, and will be closely united with him forever. The 
author says, “ The soul, which has stood like waters con- 
fined within their embankments, now coming to understand, 
in a proper way, the senses which have bound it, and 
escaping from their control, will not be born again ; but, 
like the river that has left its bed and passed into the ocean, 
will be fixed at the sacred foot of Siva, [i. e. in a state of 
grace and glory.”] 

The author has much to say, under this head, on mat- 
ters connected with this method of final salvation, the soul’s 
deliverance from the darkness and entanglements of P^am. 

The Ninth Section gives a farther view of the enlightened 
soul, and of the method of its ultimate triumph, ]}articularly 
of the use of the five-charactered Mantra, called PanUhahha- 
ram. Since neither Pasu^Gndnara nor Pdm-Gndnain. [i. e. 
neither the soul’s proper understanding, nor its understand- 
ing possessed through its organisms4] can ap]u*ehend the 
Deity, therefore do thou by the eye of Avisdom examine the 
Avay in which he stands in thee ; for, to stand and see the 
Deity by the help of the divine Aral, is the desired posi- 
tion. When one, thus searching for Deity, leaves Pasam, 
[i. e. renounces the world,] saying, ^ It is like the devil-car, 
[mirage,] which moves so swiftly that one cannot ascend it,’ 
and when he pronounces, according to the prescribed rules, 
the celebrated Pantshatsharam, then the Deity Avill be a cool 
shade to him who has wandered in the heat of the sun, 
[i. e. Avlio has been oppressed with the cares, vexations, etc, 
of the world.”] 

This intricate and important subject is largely explained 
by the author, and by other commentators on this Agama, 

voi.. II. 1 9 
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The ninth section includes directions for the last and 
highest stage of religious ser\dce, or internal, spiritual Pujd, 
In this service, the soul will eventually discover Siva ^4n 
the form of Gnanam, [wisdom,] standing firmly in his Vintu- 
Saktiy “Do thou,” says the author, “meditate on him as 
so situated, and [thus] become united with him.” . . . . . 
“ When the Deity thus stands manifest to the soul, the soul 
will be [to the Deity] like iron in the fire. When iron is sub- 
jected to the influence of fire, its own ordinary appearance 
gives place to that of fire ; so it is in the case of the soul with 

the Deity, in its Siva-Riipam, [or form of Siva.”] 

“If thou pronouncest the Pantshdtsharavi, thou wilt come 
into this union with Siva. Therefore, unceasingly pro- 
nounce the five characters.” 

A knowledge of the Tat was is essential to a full under- 
standing of this subject. The Pantshatsharam, however, is 
not fully explained in either of the works on the Tatwas 
above mentioned. Its characters pronounced are na’ma-si‘ 
vd-ya. They have a very extensive connection with the 
mystic philosophy of the Hindus; in their compass and 
influence they embrace the universe. To employ them 
intelligently, and according to rule, is a most acceptable 
service to Siva. The initiated employ these characters in 
two words, to express their act of worship or praise to Siva, 
thus : Stvdya naraaj praise, or worship, be to Siva. Some 
years since, I prepared a paper on the Pantshatsharam for 
this Society, but found no opportunity of presenting it. 
On my return to India in 1844, the article was published 
by request, in two parts, in the Madras Christian Instructor 
for November and December of that year. I present the 
subject in a new form in a note to this paper. 

It is stated, in the section before us, that the soul is 
never freed from the control of its Malams, without the vis- 
ion of Siva here described; and that this vision can be 
obtained only as here directed. 

The Tenth Section treats of the removal of the three 
Malams through the agency of ArubSakti, and also of the 
condition and actings of the soul when thus liberated fi^om 
its sore thraldom. The author says, “ The divine Ami is 
the foundation on which the soul becomes one with Siva, 
walks in his ways, and ceases to say, have done it/ 

‘ Others have done it to rne/ ” etc. 
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Tlie meaning is, that the soul, hy the aid of Arul-Sakti, 
comes to understand its close union with Siva, which is 
like the union of soul and body ; and that it is by means of 
Siva that its proper understanding has been illuminated ; 
and that it is by his aid, also, that all those actions which 
the soul had called its own, have been performed. Hence 
the soul now “sees that all those actions which appeared its 
own, were really Siva’s.’’ The soul, in this state, is declared 
to be “free from the three Malams, Anavam, Mayei and the 
irresistible Kanmam.” 

Though the soul be thus freed from its original entangle- 
ments, yet it still bears some taint of Malam, which needs to 
be wiped off. This is done by Arul-Sakti, othervdse called 
the grace of Siva. The taint is attached to the soul’s organ- 
ism, which is compared to a dish in which asafoetida has 
been kept. The removing of the accumulated Kanma- 
Malam is compared to the removal of the asafoetida from 
the dish. The offensive smell which unavoidably remains 
in the dish, represents the remains of Kanmam in the body. 
“Though,” says the author, “ the soul’s former actions do 
thus adhere to the Grnani, yet his present Kanmam will not 
adhere to his body, so as to require to be eaten, as before. 
For the Gnani, because he is now in the likeness of Siva, 
comprehends whatever he knows, as one possessing the 
attributes of Siva. This results from his being so united 

with Siva as to be one with him.” “ Such persons, 

[still in the body,] take notice of the objects of sense; yet 
they are not infatuated by those objects, nor are they dis- 
turbed in their spiritual heroism They are like 

the di\dne Eishis, who, while sitting in fire, have the power 
of resisting its influence, so as not to be burned by it.” 

“As darkness cannot stand before the sun, so 

Kanma-Malam can no longer rise upon [withstand] the 
Gnani ; and as the lamp shines not in the presence of the 
sun, so Maya-Malam [body] can no longer have life [power] 
with him.” 

The Eleventh Section shows how the soul comes to see 
Siva, and to enter into a cordial and perpetual union 
with him. 

In the previous section, we have seen the soul freed from 
its entanglements, and made to understand itself, and its 
relation to Siva of entire dependance. But as yet the man 
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has not seen his Lord. This is the next step. Our author 
says, “ When the soul has escaped from the influence of the 
body, and become pure, Siva wdll look upon it, and show 
himself to it, [h e. will enable the soul to see him,] just as 
the soul acts as the cause or power of vision to the eye. 
Therefore Siva, by thus revealing himself, will give his 
sacred foot to the soul, [which it will embrace] wnth a love 
which it never forgets to exercise.” 

Here the manifested Deity is represented as an attractive 
object, drawing out the heart, or affections of the soul, and 
binding to himself forever by cords of love. 

The author says, among other things, Though the 
sun rise and stand before the blind, yet it will be to them 
like the darkness of night; they cannot see. So Siva 
cannot be seen by those who are entangled in Pasam, though 
he fills every place. But to those who are worthy, and who 
love him, he will give the eye of Gnanam, and will remove 
from them the snares of Pasam, just as the sun opens the 
lotus-flow'er, when it is in the state to be thus affected.” 

He argues the eternal identity and individuality of the 
soul, as follows: “If the soul perishes as an [individual] 
soul, in uniting with the Deity, then there is no eternal being 
to unite with the Deity. But if, on the contrary, it does not 
lose its individuality, which it had wLen in union with the 
Malams, then it must be something different from the Deity, 
and cannot come into final and absolute union, or oneness, 
with Deity. When the Malams perish, [i. e. when they cease 
to control the soul,] then the soul, wnth spiritual habili- 
ments, will unite with the Deity as his servant, just as 
salt unites with water, and forever exist at his feet as one 
with him,” 

The Twelfth and last Section points out and enjoins the 
modes in which Siva may be acceptably worshipped. . . . 
“ Eemove ye the three Malams wLich prevent your union 
with the strong foot that is like the red lotus, and unite ye 
with those wiio have obtained liberation, wLile living, by 
removing their three Malams ; and regarding both the sacred 
bodies of those wLo abound in iove to Siva, and are free 
from w'orldly delusion, and also bis temples, as Siva him- 
self, worship ye.” 

The author directs attention to the following particulars, 
as embraced in this statement : 
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1. “While the three Malams remain, Gnanani cannot be 
obtained. Therefore the Malams must be removed. 

2. “The soul will partake of the character of that with 
which it is associated, just as any thing dipped in saffron 
will take its color. Hence the disciple must avoid the con- 
tact of those who are entangled in Pasam, and associate 
with the pious. Upon those who thus walk, the Malams 
will not accumulate. 

3. “ Because Siva shines in those who possess the sacred 
form, [i. e. who properly adorn their persons with the marks 
and emblems of Siva,] therefore such persons should be 
worshipped as Siva. 

4. “ Worship may be performed in temples, because Siva- 
Linga, [the visible object of worship for the enlightened,] 
is composed of Mantras, and is therefore to be regarded as 
the body of Siva, the form in which he manifests himself to 
the Gnani. 

5. “Siva, who is neither soul nor body, is so closely 
united with both as to impart to them all their power of 
action, etc. ; in the same way he exists in Siva-Linga, as one 
with it. Therefore love and Avorship him in that form, 
— ^perform Linga-Pajd. 

6. “ The Kanmams will not leave one, except he Avorship 
Siva. Therefore be thou possessed of loA^e and worship, 
regarding the dcA^otees of Siva, and Siva-Lingas, in the same 
light, [i. e. as equally the forms of SiA\a.] 

7. “Hence the disciple must Avorship, regarding Siva, his 
Guru, and the Sastras, as one.” That is, in the different 
stages of this diAdne course, Siva, under the different forms 
referred to, is to be regarded as the object of worship ; else 
there will be no advancement toAvards the light, no liber- 
ation. 

The author closes the whole AAwk AAuth the folloAAdng 
remark : “ From the GndyichNi'd, or sacred Scripture, Avhich 
Nandi [Si\^a’s chief attendant] graciously formed for our 
lord Sanatkumaran, [the author of the Agama,] because he 
praised and Avorshipped him, from that Isul, Meykandan 
[our author] has translated tAveh'e of the Sanskrit SI okas 
or Sutras into Tamil, haAung first embraced them in his 
mind. In order that the inhabitants of the earth may 
understand these doctrines, they are here presented in the 
logical form of Proposition, Data and Proof.” 
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Many points of interest are brouglit out in this work, 
which have not been alluded to in the foregoing syllabus. 
Among the more important of these, to my mind, are expla- 
nations of mystic observances in the popular worship, and the 
reasons why so great and general attention is given to some 
of the popular deities. Of the latter, we have an example 
in the case of Pillmr, or Crania, the god with an elephant’s 
head, and of monstrous dimensions. This deity is, perhaps, 
more extensively worshipped than any other of the idol- 
forms which fill the land. The reason of this is obscurely 
presented in the work before us. It is found in the sym- 
bolic meaning of his proboscis, which is the same as that 
of Siva-Linga, which presents to view the two natures or 
energies of Deity in co-operation. He is, therefore, the 
god of action, the active or immediate author of all results. 
He is, in a sense, an agent in ail the five divine operations, 
which are usually ascribed to five different gods. In the 
order of nature, he may be placed before any effect or 
existence. Hence we may perceive the meaning of the 
popular paradox, “ He is the son who was bom before his 
father.” 

A knowledge of the argumentative and doctrinal works 
•of the Hindus, in the forms in which they are familiar to 
them, is of great practical importance to the missionary in 
India ; and all in any way engaged in the missionary work, 
have an interest in the subject. It is on the ground of what 
is contained in these works that the learned Hindu takes 
his stand, and meets the charges often urged upon him, with 
the declaration, “I am not an idolater ; I worship the one 
great Grod.” It is not necessary that the missionary preacher, 
or teacher, should be always dwelling on these matters. But 
he should, if possible, be always able to adapt his instruc- 
tions to the state of mind of those to whom he speaks. 
Not unfrequently, when the young missionary is preaching, 
and making, as he supposes, his triumphant assaults on the 
system of the people, is the native scholar seen to throw 
out his significant glances, indicating, what he will some- 
times express in words, “The young man is ignorant, he 
knows nothing about us.” At other times, scholars are seen 
chuckling and laughing amongst themselves, obviously 
strengthened in their position by the evidence which the 
missionary himself gives, that he understands not their 
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wisdom, their divine Gnanam. A correct knowledge of the 
living, practical system of Hinduism is, in niy opinion, 
more important to the missionary on his first entering that 
field, than even a knowledge of the language of the people. 
A commencement in both would be an invaluable qualifi- 
cation to any young missionary. 

This last remark leads me to another. The statement 
often made, that “the learning of the Hindus is locked up 
in the Sanskrit language,” is true only of Northern India, 
or rather of those parts of India the languages of which 
are directly derived from the Sanskrit. The Tamil and its 
branches, including the Telegu, the Canarese, etc,, are orig- 
inally independent of the Sanskrit, and are the languages 
of about fifty or sixty millions of people. In the Tamil, 
and to some extent in the Telegu, is to be found whatever is 
valuable in Hindu learning, certainly so far as there have 
been developments made from the Sanskrit. And it is 
manifest, that any work in Tamil, though it be in the high 
dialect, is of more worth to the missionary in Southern 
India, than the same work in Sanskrit. It being in the 
Imng language of the people, not only may its full mean- 
ing be the better comprehended, but the terms required, 
and which are so important in such studies, are there ready 
for use, shaped to the structure of the language. 

Again, the bearing of such works as the one brought to 
view in this paper, on ethnological researches, to say nothing 
of the transcendental speculations of German philosophers, 
will probably suggest itself to other minds. I leave this 
suggestion to be carried out by others whose more fully 
developed organisms enable them to soar into regions which 
I have not attempted. 
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NOTE 


ON THE 

PANTSHATSHAEA-YOGAM, 


THE 

FOEMULA OF FIVE CHARACTEES. 


The following is a brief view of the mystic formula men- 
tioned in the preceding paper. I have drawn the materials 
of it chiefly from a Hindu author, who is claimed by both 
the Saiva and Vaishnava schools. 

This Mantra, or formula of prayer, is one of the highest 
meaning and power in the Hindu system. It is regarded 
as an incarnation of Deity, and as including in itself all the 
powers of the universe. It is employed by both gods and 
men, in their respective works. 

By its instrumentality, the operative deities develop and 
control the universe of beings, and again resolve the whole 
into its primeval state. By it, all the laws of nature, physi- 
cal, intellectual, and even moral, are made to operate. 

It is by this marvellous power, also, that the hierophant 
is enabled to control, in certain ways, all existences ; and is 
thus empowered to bring into the previously formed image 
“ the real presence” of the five great gods, with their Saktis 
and accompaniments, and to make it their permanent abode ; 
all which is essential to constitute it an idol, or a proper 
object of worship. 

The characters of this Mantra have also an extensive 
emblematic meaning, thus embracing the universe in classes 
of fives. Among these classes we have the five operative 
deities ; their five Saktis ; the five divine operations ; the 
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five divine weapons ; the five colors ; the five elements ; and 
their develo 2 :)ed classes of fives ; etc. 

Such are the things brought into view by continually 
repeating the five characters.” The rcjjetition is not, there- 
fore, to the Hindu an unmeaning ceremony. Each rehearsal 
is to be made understandingiy, and is thus a step in the 
prescribed course that leads regularly through the dominions 
of the five indwelling deities of the liuman iVlicrocosm. 

This i [antra, like the universe, exists in three successive 
stages of devclo^^mcnt, which may be styled the Ethereal, 
the Siiiritual, and the Corj^oreal. 

1. The Ethereal Pantshatsharam can be neither written 
nor sjookcn. It is a “ divine light, which can be perceived 
and enjoyed only by the enlightened soul.” From this 
emanate the pure forms or organisms of souls ; also tlie 
forms of the gods in their higher stage of development, and 

of thirty-two millions of beings, [i. e. classes of beings.”] 

2. The Spiritual Pantshatsharam is a development ti*om 
the Ethereal, and exists in visible characters, or such as may 
be written, but not spoken aloud. They may be whispered 
in the ear of the disciple. These are: a'lL'iii-Vlntu- Natl tarn. 
The first three of them constitute the mystic 6ni, {auiUj) 
‘Through the hel}:) of which,” as the Vekla declares, “you 
contemifiate the Supreme Spirit.” Eespecting this monosyl- 
lable, ilanu says, “All rites ordained in the Veda, such as 
oblations to fire and solemn ofiering's, pass away ; but the 
monosyllable 6m is considered to be that which 2 >asses not 
away, since it is a symbol of the Most High, the Lord of 
created beings.” The sense in Avhich 6m is a “ symbol of 
the Lord of created beings,” is manifest, tlie three letters of 
which it is composed being the symbols, respectively, of 
Bralnna, Vishnu, and Siva, or of the Generator, Preserver, 
and Transformer of “ created beings.” 

By this five-told ^^ower is efiected the second stage in the 
development of the universe ot* gods, men, and things, which 
are unfolded in classes of lives, as in their etliereal stage. 
Hence the five oi^crative deities, Satha-Sivam, ^[ayesiiraii, 
Siva, Vishnu and Brahma ; their Saktis ; the intellectual or- 
ganisms, and all the other powers of man : and other beings. 

These characters also stand as the indices, or s^mibols, 
of all the various classes of fives in the second stage of 
develoi^ment. 
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3. The Corporeal Pantshatsharam is the more earthly 
form of the same ^vondrous powers, being developed from 
the Spiritual. The characters in which it exists, are : na~ 
ma-si-v&ya. These may be written and spoken by proper 
persons. Their functions with respect to the corporeal stage 
of development, correspond to those of the previous forms 
with respect to the ethereal and spiritual stage. 

These characters constitute the formula employed in con- 
secrating temples, in constituting idols, etc. 

The same powers are considered as incarnate, or em- 
bodied, in many things natural and artificial. As in the cow, 
from which are obtained the five sacred articles, namely, 
milk, curd, ghee, and the two evacuations ; in the sacred 
lamp, where we have the vessel, the ghee, (which is burnt,) 
the fire, the vfick, and the light ; in the peacock, which car- 
ries in its plumage the five radical colors, yellow, black, red, 
green, and white ; in man, monkies, rats, and the sacred 
tortoise, which present the five symbols in their fingers and 
toes. Hence, the five things from the coav, and also the 
lamp, are essential articles in all important ceremonies. For 
the same reason, the rat, as well as the peacock, is regarded 
as a vehicle of Deity. 

These characters, like the preceding, are symbols of the 
individuals belonging to the classes of fives, in their mmidane 
state of existence. These are the letters which are to be 
constantly repeated by the devotee in his devotions. 

Thus, as stated in one of the sacred books, “you may 
here understand the existence and diversified nature of the 
five letters, how they diversify words and things, and govern 
the universe, and how they at length remove, [i. e. are 
resolved into their primeval elements or states.”] 

This brief sketch will suffice to show, why it is that the 
Hindu attaches so much importance to this formula ; and 
wherein consists the merit of its frequent repetition. 
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NAGA LANGUAGE OF ASAM. 


The Nagas inhabit the extensive mountain-ranges lying 
on the eastern boundary of Asam, and separating it ifoni 
the northern parts of Burmali. They have evidently sprung 
from a common stock, but are at 2)resent divided into a great 
number of independent tribes, often hostile to each other, 
and speaking; a variety of dialects ; vdiicli can account 
for only by supposing them to have remained in their j->reS“ 
ent scattered and disconnected state lor many centuries. 
There is every ground for believing that, in origin and lan- 
guage, they are intimately connected vdth some of the most 
ancient and extensive tribes of Central Asia. T]n?ir lan- 
guage has a close affinity to tlie Burmese; to the Bhutan; 
to the Tibetian; and especially to that of the IMiris and 
Abors, vdio inhabit the mountains between Asani and Tibet. 
The difference between this language and several of the 
Tartar dialects is scarcely greater than that existing between 
different dialects of the Nagas themselves. 

The following specimens exhibit the most important varie- 
ties in the language of this people; extending ifom the 
Namsang Nagas near Jaipur on the North, to the Angamis 
at the farthest limit on the South. The first cohinin is from 
a vocabulary taken by Eev. Mr. Bronson, during his resi- 
dence on the Namsang hills ; fir the second and fourth col- 
umns, I am indebted to J. Thornton, Esep, Sub-assistant 
Commissioner for the district of Sibpur; and for the first 
column of Angami Naga, to a vocabulary pre})ared ])y an 
intelligent native, under the direction of Capt. J. Butler, of 
Nowgong ; the others have been collected by me with con- 
siderable care, and will, I trust, be found free from any 
serious errors. 
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Leaving out of view, for tlie present, tLic Anganiis of the 
extreme South, whose language has only a remote connec- 
tion with that of the other ISTagas, it will be seen, from an 
inspection of the table, that the language of the central 
tribes is divided into three distinct families of dialects ; of 
which the Nainsang, Muthiin and Joboka, constitute the 
first; the Mulung and Tablung, the second; the Tengsa, 
Nogaung and Khari, the third. The tribes vLich speak 
these dialects may be arranged under the following divisions : 

1. (1.) The Xaiiisangy Bor-Dvor, and Faai-Duor, repre- 
sented in our first column; (2.) the Bor-Mufhun, Horu- 
Muthuny Viudi KJtuhtng-MutJiun : (8.) \]iq Joholaj Banflra, and 
Chamjnoi. The last mentioned six triljes descend upon the 
plains near Sibsagor, 

2. In this division we have, (1.) the Mulung and Sima; 
(2.) the Tablung y Jahtung, Kongon, GelclcuDuor, and south- 
ern Namsa^ig, These tril>es inhabit Tablung mountain and 
other hills in the neighborhood of Jorhat and Sibsagor. 
The Tablung Eaja is considered the most powerful of all 
the Naga chiefs. 

8. Our sixth and two subsequent columns represent a 
class of IS'agas speaking a dialect considerably difierent from 
either of the former, (1.) the Tengsa and Bopdor : (2.) the 
Nogaung, Hatigor, Haimongy and Asuring ; (3.) the Khariy a 
large and interesting tribe, whose dress and general appear- 
ance are more respectable than I have elsewhere seen among 
the Isagas. 

Large companies from each of these tribes are found every 
cold season at Jorhat, which is their principal market. The 
Nagas connected with the Jorhat district haA^e been roughly 
estimated at tAVO hundred thousand ; their real numbers are 
unknoAvn. 

In the folloAving table, the voAvels are used in accordance 
Arith their classical pronunciation : a as in Araerica^ and Avith 
a long accent, as in far; e as in met and i as in pin 

and police ; o as in noty and with a long accent, as in robe; 
u like 00 ; it like the French Italicized n resembles the 
French nasal n ; and Italicized thy the English thy as in think 


* We are happy to refer the reader to tvo valuable articles by Mr. Brown, 
on the Tai language, and on the Indo-Chinese languac:es generally, in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society q/ Bengal, vol. vi. ; and to information on the 
Abor andT Khamti dialects derived from him, in the same Journal, vol. xviii. 

Comm:, of Publ. 
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CHINESE CULTURE. 


Wk are in the habit of calling the present an age of move* 
nicnt and progress. True, it is so, but with some important 
limitations. One half of the worldj we may sav, is astir in 
every new enterprise ; but the other, slightly jostled by its 
commotion, is just l^eginning to awake from the slumber of 
ages. If we take the meim of the various estimates of the 
population of our globe, wm shall find it to be not far from 
eight hundred millions. It is certainly remarkable that the 
half of this aggregate is now and has long been under one 
political organization, and that four hundred millions of 
men leave the v'^ame literature, laws and institutions. We 
refer to the Chinese nation. 

Hitherto, little has been known of this great portion of 
the human family. Thev have as it were been walled out 
from the common intercourse of man ; and there in the 
remote East has been solved an iiniigie prolilem in human 
history. Little, verv little, has been done for ages to dis- 
turb the operation of those causes which have combined to 
make China what she is. Anti})ode-l to us in her position 
on the globe, she is scarcely less so in many other particu- 
lars. She has taken no note of human progress elsewliere. 

But we have fallen upon a new era in her hidory. The 
period has arrived when, as the earthquake darts a tremor 
from pole to pole, the advancing movements of the Occi- 
dental world begin to send their vibrations to the farthest 
East. God, it has been well said, often works by delays in 
the great scheme of liis providence. It is hut two centuries 
and a half since it was said in the chronicles of the times, 
that “Eussia was discovered." Eleven years later, a divine 
hand planted the first colon v of white men on these shores. 
Xow again, after having suffered China to maintain an anom- 
alous existence for thousands of years, the same power has 
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unlocked her gates, and opened her coast to the world. The 
old exclusive system of Tartar policy has not been broken 
up ; but the beginning of a change has been made, and therein 
is contained the pledge of its completion at no very distant 
day. That selfish and unsocial political creed has received 
a shock from which it never can recover. The nation may 
fall in with the common movement of mankind towards a 
better state, but never can retrace its steps, so as to take its 
former lonely and stationary position. The Chinese people 
must come fully into the community of nations. The age 
of change has overtaken them, and they cannot wholly 
withstand it. Their language, their religion, and their social 
and political state, must hereafter be subjected to the influ- 
ences that have so powerflilly operated to modify or reno- 
vate those of other nations. To the Christian, the scholar, 
and the philanthropist, then, a new and vast sphere has been 
thrown open, wherein to exercise their kindly offices. 

Our purpose at the present time is to notice some of the 
most efficient causes that have been long at work there, 
moulding and fashioning more especially the Chinese mind 
into its present shape and dimensions, and giving to every 
thing that belongs to it, good or bad, its present character. 
Pursuing this course, we may first take note of the geograph- 
ical position of the Chinese empire. This has had much to 
do with the formation of the character of its inhabitants. 

It is by no means an insignificant question in reference to 
any people, whether the bounds of their habitation are 
formed by a surrounding ocean, in whole or in part, or 
are altogether inland ; whether they are heated by a trop- 
ical sun, or stiffened by polar cold, or subjected to such 
varieties of climate as are found in the temperate zone. 
When the Euler of the universe assigned Eastern Asia 
to the Chinese, casting up mountain-barriers on the North, 
the West, and the South, with the ocean on the East, 
to form its natural boundaries, he had a purpose in it. 
Within that vast enclosure he was to develop a chapter 
in human history which owes its leading features in no 
small degree to its situation on the map of the globe. Its 
very remoteness from Europe and America has tended to 
leave that country unaffected by influences from abroad. 
Home studied in the school of Greece, and the other Euro- 
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pean nations took lessons from Rome; but the Chinese 
have educated themselves at home. But the geographical 
boundaries of their country seem, still more than their 
remoteness, to have excluded them from the rest of the 
nations. They could hardly have been more isolated, if 
China had been girded on all sides by broad seas. The 
natural consequence of this seclusion was, that they main- 
tained a separate existence, and had an independent growth, 
and a self-made character. No nation from beyond the 
present boundaries of the empire ever, till lately, invaded 
their territory. They felt no foreign power, and hence 
learned to fear and respect none. They depended upon 
none but themselves, and so learned to rely upon their own 
resources. While the nations of Western Asia and Eiirope 
were impinging upon each other, in hostile collisions, or in 
the peaceful interchange of the products of the earth and 
the mind, or more than all perhaps through the working 
of the potent leaven of Christianity diffused among them, 
the subjects of the Chinese monarchy scarcely heeded their 
existence, much less the changes through which they passed. 
Political revolutions abroad produced no effect upon them, 
as they scarcely had dealings with their nearest neighbors. 
This was the effect of their geographical position. In addi- 
tion to this, the generally favorable climate, the general 
fertility of the soil, the various and abundant national 
resources, and the facility of intercommunication between 
the most distant parts of the country, afforded by means of 
rivers, (a facility which has been greatly increased by art,) 
are physical causes that have always tended to make the 
Chinese contented in their own land, and to check emigra- 
tion. Industry is not discouraged there, as it is in the 
Arctic regions ; nor is indolence begotten by extreme fer- 
tility, as in tropical climes ; but there has always been at 
once necessity to provoke labor, and production to reward 
it. This may also, in some measure, account for the early 
advancement of China in civilization. It was a region 
peculiarly favorable to the development of industry, and 
men were left alone there, so far as foreign war is concerned, 
to try in peace their physical, moral and intellectual powers ; 
and that with a strong impulse, from their national seclu- 
sion, to exercise their inventive faculties. Hence, when the 
rest of the world was comparatively in a state of barbarism, 
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Cliina vrsis perhaps in advance of all other countries in 
respect to the arts and comforts of civilized life. 

Such in general has been her position in reference to the 
other great families of man, for many centuries. It matters 
little that the existence of this people v'as known to the 
Western nations, at an early period. Until recently, every 
attempt to promote a more intimate and frequent inter- 
course with China has failed. Of all the foreign powers 
that made the experiment, during centuries, none but Kussia, 
whose Siberian dominions are adjacent to the Chinese em- 
pire, could ever effect a treat}" with the great monarch of 
the East, or cause him to regard an envoy in any other 
light than that of a tribute -bearer. On the other hand, 
China never sent a political ambassador to any foreign court 
or government whatever, if we except that to the Khan 
of the Tunguse Tartars. There has she stood among the 
kingdoms of the earth, almost as regardless of the rest as 
if she were the only power in the world. Without taking 
into view the facts which have been referred to, it would 
be difficult, not to say impossible, to account for such an 
anomaly in the history of the world. It is manifest that 
distance and seclusion from other nations have contributed 
to give the Chinese the unique character which they retain 
to this day. Whatever that character might be, it was 
necessarily after its own kind, it was sni r/encr is. 

Another important clue to the right a])prehension of a 
nations character, is its language. The Chinese language 
is so singular, in the phenomena of its structure, as to 
entitle it to the attention of intelligent persons as a part of 
the history of the human mind. But it has higher claims to 
notice, because it is the medium through which tour hun- 
dred millions of mankind, occupying a territory more exten- 
siye than all Europe, communicate their ideas. Its hiah 
antiquity is unquestionable. There are reasons independent 
of Chinese testimony, or Chinese chronologw, for believing 
it to be one of the oldest languages of the Confusion. The 
human mind is essentially the same in all countries. Hence 
w'e look for some resemblances in those creations of the 
mind wffiieh are intended (or the same, or similar purposes. 
Accordingly w"e find, in the arts, substantially the same kind 
of tools used by men <)f the same craft, in France and India, 
in China and America. But language is the instrument 



wMcli the mind nniversally employs as the medium of 
intercourse between man and man, and we might expect to 
find, if not an uni^Trsal language, at least as many analo- 
gies and resemblances between the vehicles of thought in 
use among different nations, as we do between their imple- 
ments of art. This natural expectation is in a good degree 
realized in the languages of Europe. The al])h abets of 
many of them, and to a considerable extent their words, are 
identical, or at least traceable to a common origin. But 
when one lands upon the shores of China, he feels that 
he is, emphatically, among a people of a strange tongue. 
Every word he perceives to be a monosyllable, a peculiarity 
not found in any other tongue except the Cochin-Chinese, 
which is evidently kindred to the Chinese. In order to be 
intelligible to one another, the Chinese throw synonymous 
words together, and thus form compound words ; but yet, 
strictly speaking, all their words are monosyllabic. The 
stranger observes also a peculiar indistinctness of articula- 
tion, as if consonants were of little account, and an unusu- 
ally frequent repetition of the same sound, apparently of 
the same word, which is not altogether attributable to his 
ignorance of the language. He hears a strongly marked 
rising inflection of voice at the end of a sentence, and 
supposes that it indicates a question. But he is told that 
this is no sign of an interrogation ; it is a tone that be- 
longs to the word, and is always given to it, whenever 
and in whatever connection it is uttered. He thinks again 
that he hears an assertion ; but his interpreter informs him 
that the supposed affirmative tone was an expression of 
doubt. The modulations of voice which he takes to be 
indicative of emotion in the speaker, have not the remotest 
association with it. On the contrary, he must dispossess 
himself of one of the very instincts of his nature, and when 
he listens to a Chinese, must dissociate his tones of voice 
from any and every state of feeling in the speaker, because 
his intonations have not the office of expression, as in other 
languages. They are only an expedient to increase the 
number of distinct words in the language. Every word has 
one of these tones belonging to it, which is as inseparable 
from it as the other vocal elements of which it is composed. 
The paucity of words distinguishable from one anotlicr by 
the ear, is such that it has been found necessary to vary 
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them by means of four tones, in order to increase the 
number. 

In Morrison^s Dictionary, we find twelve thousand six 
hundred and seventy-four characters, having forms and 
meanings distinct from each other. But in representing 
them all by Eoman letters, the author produced only four 
hundred and eleven different syllables. These, if accentu- 
ated by four tones, would give a little more than one thou- 
sand six hundred distinguishable enunciations for all the 
words in the court-dialect, that is, for all the twelve thou- 
sand six hundred and seventy-four contained in the Diction- 
ary to which reference has been made. Thus we have an 
average of eight words, spelt and pronounced exactly alike, 
for every sound in the one thousand six hundred. 

But the Chinese do not avail themselves of all the advan- 
tage afforded by their tonic system, and in fact there are 
only about one thousand different sounds in use. Yet what 
are one thousand words to the wants of man ? How great 
must be the difficulty of communicating any but the most 
common ideas, by means of speech, and how much room 
must there be for mistake and confusion in the use of such 
a language I There arc of course many words perfectly 
homophonous, but unlike in signification. For example, 
there are in Morrison’s Dictionary two hundred and twelve 
characters each of which is pronounced che; one hundred 
and thirteen pronounced ching ; one hundred and thirty-eight 
pronounced foo ; one hundred and sixty -five pronounced 
chih; and no less than one thousand one hundred and sixty- 
five which are all read e. Now when the vuitten represent- 
atives of these words are before the eye, they are readily 
distinguished by their forms, for there are no two alike. 
But when one hears the word che spoken, the question 
arises : Which of the two hundred and twelve ches is it ? 
If it is e that he hears, how shall he identify it among the 
one thousand one hundred and sixty-five characters so pro- 
nounced? The difficulty is partially obviated by joining 
two synonyms that difter in sound, so that the hearer, if 
uncertain as to the meaning of one, may possibly reco^mize 
that of the other. At other times, the Chinese form^a set 
phrase out of two or three words which become associsited 
by usage, much like the parts of a compound word in Eng- 
lish, so that one suggests the other, and at the same tirne 
explains it. 
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But after all there is a defect in the language, and none 
of the expedients devised for its remedy have been success- 
ful. The defect is a radical one, and lies in its monosyllabic 
basis. The stock of monosyllables was exhausted long 
before the demands of the language had been met. As 
more words were required, they were first supplied by ap- 
plying tones to those already in use ; and when this source 
of increase failed, there remained to the Chinese mind no 
other expedient but to repeat the words already in exist- 
ence for the remaining purposes of speech. It is this fea- 
ture of the language, more than any other, that renders it 
so difficult to be acquired by an adult foreigner. ]\[en who 
have resided in China fifteen or twenty years, for the pur- 
poses of trade, generally leave the country as unable to 
sj^eak it as they were on the day they landed there. 

The peculiarities above-mentioned do not exist, to the 
writer’s knowledge, any where else, except in the Anamitic, 
or Cochin- Chinese language, where all the words are mono- 
syllables, for writing vdiich the Chinese character is used, 
and where a system of tones is also employed. The Ana- 
mitic is however a cognate dialect, bearing much the same 
relation to the Chinese, as the Chaldee docs to the Hebrew. 
The monosyllabic and tonic character of the words in both 
is a more certain index of their common origin than the 
identity of their mode of representing them to the eye. This 
character of its words marks the Chinese language as having 
had a growth, if not an origin, separate from others. It 
would seem as if the Chinese nation had in the remotest 
antiquity sequestered itself from the rest of mankind, and 
adopted a system of speech purposely fitted, or at least cer- 
tain, to confine their own ideas within a narrow compass, 
and to prevent their expansion by intercourse with others. 
Such have been the results of the system, whatever the 
design may have been. What else but a cramped and 
stunted growth and development of mind, like that of their 
own much admired dwarf- trees in flower-pots, could result 
from the use of such a medium of intercourse among them ? 
Starting with and tenaciously adhering to a monosyllabic 
structure of words, they found it impossible to multiply 
them beyond one or two thousand ; and when the restless 
mind sought to go beyond the length of this short tether, 
in giving expression to its conceptions and emotions, it was 



compelled to resign itself to its fate, and sink back into 
listlessness and inactivity, or to move round and round in 
the same circle, with that chain as its constant radius. Iso 
wonder that, in such circumstances, the minds of men have 
become tame and inane, that thought has lost its freshness, 
vigor and originality, and that China presents to us that 
which, in intellectual respects, more resembles a catacomb 
of mummies than a nation of living men. 

The Chinese language is not only peculiar in these re- 
spects, but unsocial in its very genius. The tones of tlie 
human voice, that elsewhere perform the high office of 
expression, conveying from mind to mind most intelligible 
signs of the emotions of the speaker, are in China strangely 
forbidden to subserve this purpose, and limited to the mere 
multi plication of words. It follows, then, that tliere are 
sleinler means of indicating by the voice, either tlie tender 
or the severe, the joyous or the sad,- — that there is little 
room, in short, for pathos in the language. Hence oratory 
is unknown in China. 

Every one who is at all familiar with the Chinese mind, 
is aware that one of its most prominent characteristics is, 
not indolence, but a sort of stoicism or insensibility. Tell 
a Chinese a joke, and he will smile ; tell iiim a tale of suher- 
ing, and there are ten chances to one that he will do the 
same. Let him see a fellow creature in peril of his life, and 
it is by no means certain that he will rush to his rescue. 
The good Samaritan is seldom represented by a Chinese. 
One of the suite attached to Lord Macartney’s embassy to 
Pekin, relates that while they were on the Grand Canal, a 
boat's crew were by some accident precipitated into the 
water, and in imminent danger of drowning ; but no effort 
was made by the bystanders to rescue them from their peril- 
ous situation, though one individual was noticed in the act 
of trying to save a hat that was floating upon the water. 
The writer once saw a vessel capsized in the harbor of 
Hongkong, in full view of hundreds of boatmen, and had 
occasion to observe that it was a painfully long time before 
any of them pulled off from the shore to*^ rescue their coun- 
trymen from drowning. 

"There are few wsubjects on which the Chinese appear to 
be as readily excitable, or capable of as strong emotion, as 
the people of the AVest, or even those of Central or South- 
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ern Asia, lso^y tliis national cliaracteristic is not to be 
attributed to any one cause alone ; but is it not reasonable 
to suppose that the peculiarity of their language, to ydiich 
we haye just adverted, has had some influence in 2 )roducing 
it? Tf a muscle or liml) be long restramed from fi’ee exer- 
cise, it loses its jDower. Will not the mind also, if not per- 
mitted to exj^ress its emotions in the natural way, gTadually 
become torpid and insensible ? The feelings being cramped 
and confined, for want of a medium of utterance, diminish 
in intensity, in 2 :)ro 2 )ortion as this law of restraint is imposed 
ujron them. If they be denied the use of the tones of the 
human voice, they have no instruments of expression left, 
but the countenance, gesticulation, and attitude. They are 
dejirived of that which is the best of all, because it was 
designed for this end, and hence rela^^ise into habitual stupor. 
There is much reason to believe that this is one j^art of the 
process by which the Chinese mind has become so difiicult 
to be rallied into a glow of strong excitement. If the peo- 
]>lc made their language, it is not the less true that the lan- 
guage has made the people. 

AVliat has been said thus far, relates to the language as it 
is s 2 )olcen. It remains to give some account of the written 
character. The invention of letters is ascribed, by Chinese 
historians, to Tsang Kee, who lived four thousand five hun- 
dred and ten years ago. This is doubtless an extravagant 
assumption. Still, their origin must have been very ancient. 
There are odes now extant, which were com 2 )osed, it is said, 
by two individuals of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
before Christ. Several instances also occur in the previous 
history of the country, in which written messages were sent, 
and events recorded. The posthumous titles of emperors 
were engraven on stone tablets, and placed in temjfies, as 
early as B. C. 1122. It may 2 jerha])s be safely inferred that 
the art of writing was known in the country as early as 
the thirteenth century before our era. 

^ The Chinese seem to have begun to write by making 
pictures of familiar objects, such as the sun, moon, man, 
etc. to represent to the eye, or rather to recall to the mind, 
through the eye, the names by which tliose objects were 
alrearty known. Thus a circle with a dot stood for the word 
yih, or the sun; a crescent, for the word yue\ or the moon; 
and so on. It is manifest from the inspection of these sym- 
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bols, that they furnish no means b}^ Avhich a person unac- 
quainted with the Chinese names to be attached to them, 
could ascertain their proper reading. They would rarely 
suggest to a stranger the names by which he had been taught 
to designate the objects which they represent. None but a 
Chinese would call the one yih, and the other yuL In other 
words, there is no spelling by which the name of the sym- 
bol can be ascertained. 

This pictorial system of writing could not, in the nature 
of things, be carried to any gTeat extent. It Avas too com- 
plicated and cumbersome, beside being poorly adapted to 
express abstract ideas. It Avould be difhcult to depict the 
idea of softness, or hardness, justice, or mercy, and numerous 
other things that have no Ausible forms, so as to make the 
representations available lor the purposes of Avriting. The 
consequence Avas, that this mode of Avriting was early super- 
seded by another. A Chinese Avriter on this subject says 
that the Avhole number of these pictorial symbols amounted 
to two thousand four hundred and tAventy-hve. The next 
step AA^as to combine these primitiA^e symbols in such a Avay 
as to represent sounds. The mode of doing this appears to 
haA^c been, to select some one of the existing characters, of 
precisely the same sound as the Avord or name for the object 
about to be represented in A\Titing, and to join it to another 
character expressiA^e of the most prominent feature of that 
object. For example, the AAmrd ho is composed of two 
characters, ho and shiciuj ; the first is an auxiliary particle 
denoting may, might, can, could, and the second repre- 
sents Avater. That is, the name for a river having the sound 
hOy the character ho was taken as indicative of the pronun- 
ciation, and the character shicuy to giAm a clue to the mean- 
ing, and both together formed the neAV character ho, AA'hich 
is the Avritten AVord for a riAmr. 

This is the nearest approach AvFich the Chinese have 
made to a phonetic system of AATiting. By committino; to 
memory some two thousand of the primitiAm svmbols, a 
person might haAm a tolerably safe gui<le to the pronuncia- 
tion of three-fourths of the Avords in the language. But as 
to the remainder, there is no means of decidingVhat their 
pronunciation may be. For example, the word ming sig- 
nifies bright, or brightness, or is equivalent to the Latin 
illustrare. The left part of the character is yih, or the sun, 
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and tlie right is yiCi, or the moon. But the two together 
are neither pronounced ylh^ nor yite, but miny. The word 
koj written differently from Ao a river, is compounded of 
two others, of which one is neUy a woman, and the other, 
tsz\ a child, and both together form ho, an adjective signi- 
fying good. The word e is compounded of yang^ a sheep, 
and ngo, the personal pronoun I, and the combination of 
the two means justice, which is pronounced e. These ex- 
amples will suilice to illustrate the point. Practically, the 
whole body of written words in the language are, to the 
Chinese, like these last meiitioiied, for they neither learn 
nor teach the art of reading by means of the phonetics. 
Indeed it is probably true, that few of the educated Chinese 
know any thing about them. In the course of eight years’ 
residence among them, and while employing various native 
teachers to assist him in the study of the Chinese, the writer 
never met with one who was aware that this feature existed 
in the written character. The phonetic method of Avriting 
was apparently introduced so late, and in so peculiar a Avay, 
that nearly all the benefit of it is lost. It would have been 
almost as well, had people proceeded as they began, and 
invented a separate arbitrary symbol for every Avord in the 
language. In all other parts of the Avorld, men seem to 
ha\'e been impelled as by a common instinct, or necessity, 
to adopt either an alphabetic or SAdlabic mode of writing. 
In this Avay, the ]n'ocess of learning to read has been ren- 
dered simple and easy. It is only necessary to learn the 
poAAmrs and forms of a fcAV letters, or a short list of sylla- 
bles, (as in the case of the Japanese, or the Gorean,) and one 
is furnished Avith a key to the pronunciation of CAmry word 
in the language. 

The Chinese, on the contrary, have neither alphabet nor 
syllabary, or, if Ave may so express it, they haAm as many 
letters in their alphabet as they have Avords in their lan- 
guage. There are fe\\^ things in Avhich this people have not 
tlie merit of being original, and in the matter noAv under 
discussion none aaoII be disposed to call in rpiestioii their 
originality. Suppose that the English language had at first 
consisted of only tAventA'-six AA'ords, and that these AVords 
had been represented in AAuiting bA^ the letters of our alpha- 
bet, a standing for one Acord, and h for another, and so on. 
We should then have a miniature representation of the 
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Chinese system of writing. But suppose, again, that our 
language had increased its stock of words to the number of 
fifty thousand, or eighty thousand, and that as words were 
multiplied, new letters were added to the original twenty- 
six, (a letter for each word, as at first,) until the number of 
letters also became fifty thousand, or eighty thousand. To 
learn to read such a language would have been a very 
different thing from what it now is to read English. Now, 
although the analogy between this and the Chinese mode of 
writing does not hold good in all respects, as has been 
shown in the fjregoiiig remarks • on phonetics, still, so lar 
as the practical efiect upon the increase, acquisition and 
communication of knowledge is concerned, it does. Long 
as the Chinese have insisted upon the importance of educa- 
tion to the well-being of a people, they have never availed 
themselves of even the partial aid in simplifying the pro- 
cess of learning to read, which the phonetic characters hold 
out to them. The scholar in their schools has always been 
obliged to go through tlxe laborious drudgery of learning 
the form, pronunciation, and meaning of each character by 
itself, as really as if there had been no affinities whatever 
between their written elements, just as a child among us 
learns the letters of the alphabet. 

Was there ever a more ingenious contrivance for making 
the process of learning difficult? Who could devise a fitter 
scheme to make the road to knowledge long and tiresome ? 
With us, the child is but a few weeks, or months, in learn- 
ing to use the wings of thought,’’ while the son of Han 
spends a life time in learning to tly. He is, he is compelled 
to be, an abecedarian as long as he lives. Thus again is the 
Chinese mind hampered. How can it be otherwise, with 
such a task to perform ? It is occupied, through the best 
part of life, with the effort to retain the mere names of' 
arbitrary symbols. The memory is the only faculty that is 
exercised, and even that is very much limited in its action, 
being doomed to be the mere repository of words. 

The written lan,guage has undergone some changes in the 
lapse of ages. Words have increased in number. Some 
have become obsolete, and others have changed their sinmi- 
fication. The ancient and modern forms of characters Ixho 
differ from each other. But by reason of the small number 
of distinct sounds in the language, and for want of an alpha- 
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bet, it lias a singular inaptness to multiply words. In tlie 
Imperial Dictionary of Kanglii, there are forty -tour thou- 
sand four hundred and forty-nine words. To learn all these 
were surely enough for any man. He would be a clever 
child who should master the half of them in the time usu- 
ally allotted to learning to read. Here then is a strong 
objection to increasing the number of characters. There 
are enough already to occupy years of study. Again, it is 
as difficult to introduce foreign words into the language as 
it is to smuggle a foreigner into the interior of the empire. 
Whether the word to be introduced be spoken or written, 
it becomes so miserably dishgured by the operation, that its 
most familiar accpiaintances can hardly recognize it, or 
divine its meaning. Take a foreign name, for instance. 
There are ten chances to one that the Chinese are unable 
to imitate its pronunciation. If it be a word of more than 
one syllable, the Chinese cannot pronounce it, unless among 
the one thousand monosyllables which they use, there be an 
enunciation corresponding to each of the svllables in the 
foreign word. In multitudes of cases there is no such 
hornophony of Chinese words with the syllables of words 
from other languages. In order to write the foreign word 
a la Chiuuf-^e, the vuiter selects as many Chinese characters as 
the word has sy 11 aides, and writes them one after the other, 
like the other words in a sentence, but ivithout any mark to 
indicate to the reader that they are to be connected so as to 
form a foreign word. They appear, on the contrary, to be 
distinct words in the sentence, like all the rest, while in 
fiict they are used merely tor their sound, without any refer- 
ence to their signiiication. If the imitation were, or could 
be, generally good in respect to sound, there would be less 
to complain of in this mode of introducing foreign words. 
But a few examples of proper names, taken at random, 
will show how wretchedly they become travestied by the 
transfer, America, in the dialect of Cant(Ui, becomes Ml Jl 
Ico / I ranee is Fat Jan bal : England is Yuif/ h/f li ha ol: : and 
Bussia is metamorphosed into A/c 16 sz' la:ol\ These will 
suffice for our purpose. It is evident that the Chinese lan- 
guage has the least possible affinity for any other. A thorn- 
bush will receive a scion from the pear, but this language 
is a tree that almost wholly refuses to be gratted. It is 
strange, indeed, that a great nation should have adopted 
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a sj^stem of speech and ^yriting so hostile to every other ; 
that so large a part of the human family should have hit 
upon such an expedient to resist all attempts at the increase 
^of knowledge from abroad. But so it is. The Chinese 
orthography is ht only tor an exclusive people. 

Xor do the Chinese seem much more inclined to coin 
words, than they are to admit other innovations. Author- 
ized new words rarely come into use. Now and then, some 
official dignitary, or literary man, devises a new combina- 
tion of existing elements, or of 2:>cncil-strokes ; but such 
cases are rare. Wliile numberless sj)oken words spring up 
in the dialects of the country, more especially in those })arts 
Avdiere foreign intercourse has rendered them necessary, still 
the dictionaries seldom contain them. A late Lieutenant 
Governor of Canton once issued an edict respecting the 
locusts that were ravaging the rice-fields ; and having occa- 
sion to speak of the insect in its chrysalis state, he found no 
written term for it, and therefore invented one. Frequent 
inquiries have been made for w'ords of recent origin in that 
language, and so far as the writer’s observation extends, not 
more than half a dozen have been discovered. It is almost 
needless to add, that the system of writing of which we 
have been s})eakiug, has gi'eatly trammelled the mind of 
that people. Together wdth the other causes that have been 
mentioned, this has confined thought to a very limited 
range, and discouraged progression beyond certain fixed 
boundaries. 

It is true tliat Chinese literature is ample in quantity, and 
variety. It comprises works on language, statistics, topogTa- 
phy, biography, poetry, natural history, ethics, astronomy, 
arts, maimers and customs; also antiquarian researches, 
governmental edicts, or state-documents : and w^orks on 
jurisprudence, rites and ceremonies, mediciiie, geography, 
Buddhism, and other religious systems, w^orks of fiction, and 
books for juvenile readers. Such are tlie headings taken from 
the catalogue of a Chinese library. But this enumeration 
gives one no correct idea of the ^character of these works. 
The history is chielly that of China, with some references to 
Arabia, India, and Eussia. The biography is that of eminent 
men and women of that country, and of genii. The ethics 
are those of the ancient sages,*" of whom Confucius is the 
chief. The natural history consists of the popular names of 
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plants and animals, witli tlie liabits and uses of the same, and 
all arranged without any scientific system. The geography, 
until IS-io,* was that ot' China and its dependencies. The 
works on medicine tell us of the wonderful facility with 
which the Chinese faculty come to the diagnosis of a dis- 
ease by solemnly teeling the pulse at the wrist, in six differ- 
ent places, or at the upper, lower, or middle joint of this or 
that tinger, upon the right or left hand ; and prescribe, it 
may be, dog’s flesh for this, or cat's flesh for that ailment ; 
recommend tiger’s bones for the weakly, or describe the 
amazing curative properties of the slightly tonic weed called 
yinsemj. The works of fiction are full of such details as we 
might expect from the corrupt state of society in all pagan 
lands. 

“ The stubborn belief of the Chinese in the authenticity 
of the records of antirpiity,” says IMr. Thom, late British 
Consul at ISTngpo, “ has given a peculiar character to the 
whole literature of the country. It has taught all modern 
writers to quote the assertions of their predecessors as axi- 
oms, and to avoid the trouble either of thinking upon a 
subject, or of reasoning about the justness of a remark. Tlio 
ancient authors, in imitation of Contiicius, bofdly assumed 
the high ground of dictation, and seem to have written 
whatever came into their minds. If any one vdll take the 
trouble to look into the celebrated writings of their Shih 
Tsz\ or ten philosojffers, (Greece had only seven,) he will 
soon convince himself that these men put sound sense and 
logic at deflance, mix fable and truth, take direct nonsense 
and practical wisdom in the same breath, and leave the 
reader to doubt, whether, when writing, they had been sober 
or not. Even Confucius, much admired as he is, and justly 
too, is not altogether free from this fault.'’ To these remarks 
it may be added, that the views of Chinese authors, like 
their personal observation, have scarcely extended beyond 


* III 1840, the celebrated Commissioner Lin procured a copy of Murray's 
Cyclopedia from the writer, and employed his private secretary, a Chinese 
youth wlio had learnt English from an American misdonary, to translate por- 
tions of It into Chmese. After Lin s banishment to Ele, he publLhed tliese 
translations in two volumes octavo. 

Since then, and within a year past, a Lieutenant Governor of Fokien prov- 
ince has published an original work on the geography of foreign, particularly 
European and American countries. See Missionary'' Herald, vol. xlvi. p. 217.*’ 
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tlie bounds of tlieir o^vn country ; and wliatever may be 
tlie theme on which they discourse, their opinions and rea- 
sonings are circumscribed by the same limits, as well as 
still more contracted from the nature of the language in 
which they write. Beside certain books published by some 
of the early Jesuit missionaries, and a few by Protestant 
missionaries, it may be questioned whether the Chinese have 
any books that would be considered scientific in the AVest, 
or that treat of subjects in a philosophical way. 

The Chinese being shut up within their own borders, and 
having been furnished with, or having invented for them- 
selves, a most aAv^kward and impracticable system of writing, 
the consequence is that the spirit of inquiry has been 
repressed, thought confined to a prescribed course, and the 
people, like their language, have long ago reached the high- 
est point of improvement to which the elements of their 
civilization could carry them. In some of the arts, they 
have long excelled. Their porcelain and silks, their lack- 
ered and car^xd work, together with other articles of their 
cultivation or manufacture, still fine! a ready market in 
Christendom. Allusions to the polarity of the needle are 
met with in accounts of the traditionary period of their 
history, B. C. 2000. A more credible account of the dis- 
covery refers it to the year B. C. 1114. There is sufficient 
evidence that they possessed this knowledge earlier than 
the people of Europe. Mention is made of gunpowder in 
a work written in the fourth century, and the art of print- 
ing was known nine hundred years ago. All these facts 
are so many proofs of the natural superiority of the Chinese 
to the other Eastern Asiatics. They argue a higher degree 
of mental activity, industry and skill. Indeed, when we 
consider the difficulties with which they have had to con- 
tend, these facts show that the nation is not destitute of 
those intellectual qualities which, under proper direction, 
would render them truly great and powerful. When a 
people under these circumstances, so fitted to prevent their 
progress, has notwithstanding advanced so much farther 
than its neighbors in civilization, wealth, and power, we 
may he sure that it possesses the material of excellence 
in no small measure. China therefore presents a sphere 
for philanthropic labor that is full of hope as well as of 
destitution. 
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But the very errors of the human mind form an impor- 
tant part of its history. We must not fail, therefore, to 
notice the different religious or philosophical persuasions 
between which the vast population of China has been 
cUvided. 

It has been a very general opinion, at least in modern 
times, that the whole human race was once in a state of 
savage rudeness ; and that the progress of every nation has 
been from a beginning in primeval barbarism. But if we 
may place any reliance upon traditionary and monumental 
evidence, it was not so with the Egyptians, the Hindus, the 
Toltecs, the Peruvians, and the Chinese, Of the last it may 
be said, that according to their own tradition, fiir back in 
unexplored antiquity, their princes were almost divine, and 
the social and moral character of the people proportionally 
elevated. But long ages of decline have rolled away since 
that period, and the progress of corruption and degeneracy 
has kept pace with them. Following the same guide, wc 
may safely affirm that the nation in its infancy was in a better 
religious condition than at present. The notion of a Su- 
preme Being glimmers dimly through the doctrines of their 
ancient sages : an appeal to Sltdng-tt or the Supreme Euler, 
was often made by individuals in distress ; and the word 
fien, or heaven, is frec|uently used to express more than the 
azure firmament. From these and similar allusions to an 
intelligent overruling power, we may regard it as certain, 
that in the earliest times there was some knowledge of the 
true God among them. And why may they not have 
received it from their post-diluvian ancestors, among whom 
God was known by the catastrophe with which he had vis- 
ited the earth ? But whatever light they may have had, it 
was soon obscured and lost, amidst the growing superstitions 
of the people. It was not long before an indigenous idola- 
try sprang up and flourished there, which prevailed without 
any admixture from abroad till after the Christian era. 
Pre\T.ous to that, however, Confucius, Lau-tsz’, and Mencius 
had lived and died, bequeathing their legacies of philosophy 
and religion to posterity. 

It was not till about thirtv-three vears after our Lord’s 
crucifixion, that the Chinese engrafted any foreign religious 
system upon their native superstitions, or received any into 
competition with them. In the year of our Lord 65, or 66, 
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Buddhism first entered the country. The enij)eror iling-tf 
is said to have been admonished in a dream, that “a Holy 
One was to be found in the AVcst,” or, as the Chinese words 
might perhaps be better rendered, “they of the AVest have 
sages,” or “the Occidentals have a sage.” This dream 
is reported to have so much interested the monarch, that 
he sent a deputation westward, to search for the extra- 
ordinary 23 ersonage thus denoted. The imperial envoys 
met the priests of Buddha in Hindustan, or Ceylon, who 
announced an incarnate god, put an end to tlie search for 
the Holy One of the A Vest, and returned with the ambassa- 
dors to China. If this account be correct, the event took 
place so soon after the foundation of Christianity was laid 
by the death of Christ, that it naturally suggests the inquiiy, 
whether some rumor of the Afessiah’s advent had not trav- 
elled eastward from Judea, ac-ross Central Asia, until it 
reached the ears of the Chinese monarch. AVe have no 
means of deciding the (question. But whatever may have 
been the occasion of this extraordinary mission, the result of 
it was that Buddhism sent its missionaries, under an impe- 
rial escort, into the country ; which was destined to become 
the high place of its power and prevalence. Although it 
met with opposite m, at tirst, from the Confucianists, who 
had already become the leading sect in the country, yet it 
maintained its ground to some extent ; and in A. 1). 310, an 
Indian priest who travelled into China, and gained the favor 
of one of the petty princes there, succeeded in propagating 
his religion, by means of pretended signs and miracles, 
beyond all precedent. Buddliism has been strongly opposed 
from time to time, by the adherents of other systems, but 
has never been expelled from the countr}'. (An the contrary, 
it has taken deep root, until at the present day, the empire 
is full of its temples, and swarms with its priests. 

AVe shall not attempt any thing more than the merest 
summary of the leading dogmas and practices inculcated by 
the B,uddhists, Any thing farther would be foreign to our 
present purpose. 

Their priests profess to renounce all family connections, 
take a vow of celibacy, abstain from animal "food, (at least 
in public.) and subsist on the voluntaiu' contributions of the 
people, whether occasional, or in the form of endowments 
given to their temples, much in the manner of Bomish friars. 
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As to the gods they worship, time would fail us to enu- 
merate them, even if Ave knew them all. Accommodating 
their system to every existing superstition, they open the 
door to all sorts of converts, who may retain as many of 
their old persuasions as they jjlease, ]>rovided they sacrifice 
to the gods, and bring offerings to tlie priests. On this 
account, and because reason, and not imagination, is the 
predominant mental characteristic of the Chinese, Buddhism 
has probably undergone extensive modifications, in conse- 
quence of being transported ffoni India into China. It has 
not only received into its Pantheon netv objects of AA^orship, 
and left behind some of its original ones, but as to its rites 
and ceremonies it is a more decent religion than in the land 
of its birth. Chinese good sense has lopped off* some of its 
most disgusting absurdities. A Singalese procession Avould 
put to the blush the Chinese sense of })ro[)ricty. 

It is not probable that the priests of Buddha understand 
their OAVn religious faith much inert." tliaii they do their 
prayers, for they are geiiendly ignorant, and some of them 
are outlaAvs AAdio haAx^ fied to the ]u*ie>th(')<)d for fear lest 
justice should OA'ertake them, and all of them pray in the 
Pall language. Their liturgv is AA’ritten in the same un- 
knoAA'u language, though not in the Pali character, I)ut in 
the Chinese. Great merit is attached to the repetition of 
the name of Buddha. The Indian name ..Vmita Buddha, 
as pronounced bA' them, is 0-tai-to-fut : this repeated oA'cr 
and OA^er again, constitutes a large ])art of their deAmti{nial 
exercises, AAdiile they keep a tally AAUtli tlieir heads. Their 
most important canon of AVorshi[) is, “Let not the rosary 
leaA^e your hands, nor 0-mi-to-fut depart from Amur lips.” 

In short, Buddha is a mysterious notldufj. Hence the 
standard of perfection is a sublimati(.>u of existence above 
all qualities. Creation aauis a casualty, not designed by the 
Deity, ^fatter happened to emanate from nothing, and 
after passing through cycle after cycle of successiAm changes, 
A\dll finally happen back again into nonentity, ddie soul of 
man, likeAAuse, A\Lich originated from nothing by a mere 
accident, aauII transmigrate from one body to another, more 
or less eleA'ated in the scale of being, according to its merits, 
and Avill ultimately be absorbed into the great Buddha. 
The highest heaA’en of the Buddhist’s expectation i^, not 
annihilation, but something so very like it, that it is scarcely 
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(listinguisliable from it. Perhaps it ought to be added, that 
according to the same creed, a woman can never enter 
heaven. She is taught that she is a woman because of sins 
in some former state of existence, and that she is now pay- 
ing the penalty of that wickedness. She must, therefore, 
abandon all hope of heaven, until she shall have laid up in 
store merit sufficient to entitle her to another probation, in 
a different body from that which is now the tenement of 
her soul. It will be perceived that there is in all this no 
bond of obligation between man and his Maker, for he has 
no Creator. 

Such is Buddhism, which, having in China engrafted 
upon itself many features of the indigenous idolatry, has 
together with Confucianism and Tauism pervaded the mass 
of the people. Mohammedanism exists in the country, but 
to so limited an extent, that it need not be more than 
mentioned. 

The Burmese and Singalese assert that Buddha died in 
the year B. C. 543, and accordingly commence their era at 
that date. If the fact is so, the tifth and sixth centuries 
before Christ were remarkable for the leading minds to 
which they gave birth. Pythagoras, Plato, Buddha, and 
Confucius, all appeared on the stage of the world at nearly 
the same time. Greece, India, and China, each had its mas- 
ter spirit, who was to exercise a paramount intluence over 
his own country, and to some extent over the world. 

Confucius, or Kung-fu-tsz’, as he is called by the Chinese, 
was born B. C. 550, in the Lil country, or Avhat is now the 
province of Shantung. Prom a child, he is said to have 
been remarkably gnave and sedate, mingling little in the 
sports of youth. His father being the chief minister of his 
native state, the son devoted himself exclusively to the study 
of moral and political science. He neither investigated 
the subjects of natural science, nor troubled himself about 
the superstitions of his countrymen. His doctrines there- 
fore constitute rather a system of ethics and politics, blended 
together as mutual supports, than any particular relioious 
creed. It was his chief aim to correct the vices that had 
crept into the state, and to restore the influence of those 
maxims that had been handed down from the earlv mon- 
archs celebrated in Chinese history. He seems to have been 
an honest reformer, anxious only to propagate his princi- 
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pies of social order and virtue, without any ambitious views 
whatever. He had been promoted to a post in the govern- 
ment ; but when he found that his counsels were not heeded, 
he abandoned ip and travelled through the country, devoting 
himself to the instruction of all who would receive him. 
Owing to the degeneracy of the princes of the times, he 
was tar more successful among the people than in his labors 
at court. In process of time, he is said to have numbered 
three thousand disciples, of whom seventy -two became par- 
ticularly distinguished. He was again called to till high 
offices in the state, but finally retired to the company of his 
pupils, to study, and to compose, or compile, those celebra- 
ted works which have given him fame among posterity, and 
have become the sacred books of China. 

The followers of Confucius have always been a numerous 
body, and have exerted a commanding influence in the state, 
though at times they have been strongly opposed by the 
Tauists or sectaries of Tau, Tau being the name by which 
the doctrines of Lau-tsz’ are designated. Buddhism like- 
Avise has been the frequent antagonist of Confucianism. 
The disciples of Lau-tsz^ and Buddha have been repeatedly 
admitted to an equal footing with the Confucianists at court, 
and in the functions of the goA^ernment. But a review of 
the history of China shoAvs plainly that, on the whole, Con- 
fucius has commanded the leading influence in the state, 
and that if Ave would disco\mr the secret of the unique 
character of that people, Ave must look for it mainly in his 
teachings. 

Some of the moral doctrines of this eastern sage have 
obtained the universal assent of mankind, and as rules of 
conduct of merely human origin, are unsurpassed in excel- 
lence. He taught almost the golden rule of our Saviour. 
We say almost, for Confucius goes no farther than to teach 
men not to do to others AAffiat they Avould not haA^e others do 
to them. He also bade men guard their secret thoughts, as 
the springs of action. There is, hoAveA^er, much to condemn 
in his scheme of morals, as in eAmry other AA’hich is merely 
human. He OA^erst rains the duty of filial piety to such an 
absurd and mischieAmus extent as to enjoin it upon a son 
not to live under the same hea\'ens Avith the slayer of his 
father. He also binds the son to his father, not only Avhile 
the latter lives, but after he is dead, by making it the most 
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sacred duty of the son to worship annually, at the tombs of 
his ancestors, the spirits of the dead. This pushing to an 
extreme the paternal claim has been the favorite device of 
Chinese statesmen and rulers, ever since the time of Confu- 
cius, for the purpose of strengthening the authority of the 
emperor, whom the people have been taught to regard as 
their common father. The teachings of Confucius on this 
point have for ages formed the basis of their political system ; 
and herein lies one great secret of the preservation of the 
Chinese empire. The sage gives to the father almost unlim- 
ited power and authority over the child, making unqualified 
obedience to all his commands the first duty to be inculca- 
ted upon the youthful mind, and limiting this subjection 
only by the life-time of the parent. So long as the father 
survives, a man cannot become of age in China, This is 
the theory, and so far as circumstances will allow, the aspect 
of things corresponds to it. But family government is the 
type of the im])eriab and as thus maintained is well calcu- 
lated to strengthen despotism. By thus granting to fathers 
absolute power over their children, the sagacious monarchs 
of China keep up in every family of the emj)ire, at once 
an illustration and a sanction of their despotic claims. The 
ritual and penal codes maintain a constant parallel between 
the duties one owes to his parents and those he owes to the 
emperor. For like otfenses against either, he suffers like 
penalties ; at the death of either, he mourns and goes un- 
shaven the same length of time ; and both have nearly the 
same powers over his person. These things, it is true, do 
not indicate much personal liberty in tiie subject; but if 
obedience and order be the objects in view, the rulers of 
China have shown some knowledge of human nature, and 
proved that they know how to adapt means to an end. 

It is not surprising that the empire should have under- 
gone numerous revolutions; but it is singadar that, through 
them all, the form of government has never been chano*ed. 
Tyrants have been dethroned, but monarchy has never 
been discarded. It was never more true of" any nation, 
that the condition of the family is the index of the state of 
society. This is the corner-stone of the system of Confu- 
cius, and by it he has shaped the destinies of the nation 
down to this day. 
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There have been twenty-six lines of monarchs in possess- 
ion of the empire, and the Avhole number of sovereigns has 
been two-hundred and forty -lour. In the year 1276, the 
AV estern or Mongol Tartars, under Koblai Khan, took the 
throne, and held it for eightj^-eight years. In 1644, the 
Mantshus, the present rulers, took the reins of government 
into their hands. But though both the Mongols and Man- 
tshus were Buddhists, they did not attempt to displace Con- 
fucius from his high position as the great teacher of the 
nation. On the contrary, they amalgamated his tenets with 
their own, and thus did homage to the Chinese sage. The 
reason is obvious. The maxims of Confucius are at once 
venerable for their antiquity, and admirably suited to con- 
solidate the power of an autocrat. AVith them as premises, 
oriental logic, which does not stumble at an overstrained 
inference, can easily establish any conclusions that will suit 
its purposes. Hence no dynasty has found any difficulty in 
showing that the sceptre was placed in its hands by a decree 
of heaven. Proceeding thence, the sovereigns have called 
the people their children, and depicted their emotions 
towards them in patriarchal colors. The people, likewise, 
deceived b}^ their a]q:>eals to the dogmas of Confucius, have 
called each emperor the Son of heaven, and the Ten-Thou- 
sand Years. He pays his adoration to heaven, and the peo- 
ple worship him. 

But the master-stroke of Chinese policy is the system of 
popular education. ATe propose therefore to give a some- 
what extended sketch of this. To omit it would be to leave 
out of view the most important element in the formation 
and perpetuation of‘ the national character. 

Paganism, in organized and powerful governments, is 
every whit as busy as Christianity in training its votaries. 
China could boast the existence of a system of common 
schools, overspreading the country, prior to the Christian 
era. So fur was she in advance of all other countries in 
this respect, in that age of the world. In education, too, as 
in almost every thing else that is Chinese, we discover a 
remarkable uniformity and perpetuity of inodes and results; 
for, again, it is as a teacher that Confucius is enshrined and 
deified. Every city, town and village of the empire, has its 
school or schools, lliere are few, if anv, communities so 
poor that the schoolmaster does not find employment in 
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them. The reason is that learning, such as it is, is the road 
to office and preferment. Every father will therefore desire 
that at least one of his sons should be educated. If the 
young man is successful in passing the literary examina- 
tions, not only is he personally benefited by the honor and 
promotion that he gains, but his father and family share his 
reputation. To all alike, the rich and the poor, this way 
to eminence is open, none but the priest, the slave, and the 
play-actor, being excluded irorn the competition for literary 
honors. From the provinces, many a barber goes up, every 
three years, to the literary examinations for degrees, at the 
imperial or provincial capital, whom his poverty compels 
to practice his profession by the way, making the shears 
and razor defray the expenses of his journey. Nor is he 
the less respected for that. The government offers such a 
bounty on learning that ignorance is a greater disgrace than 
poverty. Education is held in such high esteem among 
the Chinese as might well provoke the imitation of other 
nations. The system works well in this respect ; and were 
the means and results of education equally admirable, it 
need not be disturbed. Names, however, sometimes change 
their significations as they are used in difterent latitudes 
and longitudes. Let us, then, see what education means 
in China. 

In the first place, the school-books of that country are 
the same throughout the empire. They have not "been 
changed for two thousand years. They are the writings of 
Confucius and his disciples, who lived "before the Christian 
era. Commentators have labored to elucidate the text of 
these books ; but though men of more modern times than 
their authors, and displaying much ingenuity and learning, 
they have never been able to adapt them to the use of the 
young. Their style is antique, concise, elliptical, and ob- 
scure in the extreme. The subjects of which they treat, 
are the politico-moral principles which Confucius and his 
proselytes made the themes of their discourse to princes and 
statesmen ; and they contain the poetry of times beyond the 
reach of written history. 

The first book put into the hands of a child in China, at 
the age of six or eight years, is the SaiUjsz-kmg, or Trime- 
trical Classic, a poetical work in which each verse consists of 
three words, or monosyllables. The very structure of it. 
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altliougli it was made for a horn-book, were enough to con- 
demn it, according to our notions. Though it were prose, 
it could not but be unintelligible to a child, every or nearly 
every sentence being composed of but three words. But 
let us observe the tenor of a few verses at the beginning 
of the book, and we may the better judge of its fitness, as 
a means of instruction, to the end proposed. It runs thus : 
“ Man’s nature at his birth is virtuous. All are alike in this 
respect, but subsequent action makes the differences among 
men ; for if one be not instructed, his original nature be- 
comes corrupted, etc.” The author then proceeds to state 
that respect for superiors is the first thing to be inculcated 
in education ; and to illustrate this, he takes examples from 
the annals of olden times; such as that of master Yung, 
who, \vhen only four years old, had the politeness to wait 
till his seniors in the family had helped themselves out of a 
basket of pears, and then quietly took his own and ate it ; 
and another of a stripling eight years of age, w^ho under- 
stood his filial duty so well, that he was in the habit of 
w^arming his aged father’s bed by first lying in it himself ; 
and so on, while all is clothed in the poetic style, every 
verse necessarily consisting of three monosyllables and no 
more. This is the primer of China, the most elementary 
book in the country. Of course the pupil, while commit- 
ting it to memory, never understands it. In fact he is not 
expected to do so, until he has learned by rote a good many 
other equally unintelligible books. All that is required of 
him now is, that he learn to call the written characters by 
the right names. 

When he can repeat this book through and through, 
though he comprehends not a fraction of its meaning, the 
learner passes on to what are called the SzU’hing, or Four 
Books, wherein are set forth the doctrines of Confucius and 
Mencius, in terms antiquated and sometimes obsolete, and 
rather harder to be understood than those of the first-men- 
tioned book. Tliese, too, the lad cannot comprehend for 
3'ears after he has taken them in hand. He passes over the 
volumes, gathering up the mere concatenation of sounds 
which his teacher has told him to attach to the signs he is 
reading, and thus he learns the Four Books. 

In the conversations of Mencius, the boy would find some 
really fine specimens of acute reasoning, "and strong com- 
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mon sense, if tie could master tlie style, and grapple with 
the subjects. But the argumentations of Mencius would 
not be fit for a child’s study, even if they were clothed in 
plainer language. This book, therefore, is but little, if at 
all, understood till long after the pupil has learned it aU 
by heart. 

Shall he take up what are called the Wa-l:ing, or Five 
Classics ? Give him the Book of Odes, rehearsed or sung 
by the people in the earliest times, and expurgated and 
compiled by Confucius. A more unintelligible set of poems 
could not be found, for they are not only of very ancient 
date, but obscure beyond any thing of the kind. Having, 
however, committed these to memory like the other books, 
he must next proceed to the Shu-kingj a book of historical 
annals, also the work of Confucius, relating to earlier times 
than any other book extant, except perhaps the Pentateuch. 
Here he would need all the aid which a critical knowledge 
of the language could give him, and some science besides, 
in order to arrive at the meaning ; but he must skim over 
all this historical lore, chiefly interesting for its antiquity, 
drinking only the froth of words, without tasting their 
import. 

Shall he have the Yih-hlarj^ or Book of Changes, next ? 
Ho man, it is presumed, ever yet comprehended the mean- 
ing of it, except the author, which incleed renders it doubt- 
ful whether this be not conceding too much even to him. 
The Chinese themselves, while they reverentially retain it 
among their standard school-books, generally give it up, 
and pass on to another. So far as Ave can discover, it is a 
book purporting to unravel all the mysteries of nature and 
the decrees of fate by the simplest means in the world, 
namely, by the arithmetical commutations that can be pro- 
duced vdth eight diagrams of straight lines. 

After deriving all the benefit he can from this enigmatical 
work, our Chinese scholar may take up the Li^ki or Eecord 
of Eites, that is, the book of ceremonies to be observed, 
and rules of etiquette to be practiced, in all the relations of 
life, from those of the monarch to those of the peasant, and 
from the day of one’s birth to the day of one’s burial. He 
will be obliged to treat this volume as he has done all the 
rest. 
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Thus furnished, the young student must be favored with 
the Tsh'un-isa u, or the Spring and Autumn Annals, by Con- 
fucius, said to be so called because he composed it between 
the spring and autumn of the same year. It is a historical 
work relative to his own times and the two hundred years 
preceding. A dryer morsel could not well be set before 
one hungering alter knowledge. But the young man may 
console himscif with the reflection that this book is the last 
of the authorized series. If he has read and can repeat 
mcDiorlt^r all the books which have been enumerated, he 
is a well schooled man. 

Such is the course of instruction to which the youth of 
China are subjected. These are the means whereby, and 
this is the mode in which they are educated. The only 
advance upon what has been described is, that after from 
four to seven years spent in this V'ay, and in learning to 
form characters with the pencil, the student goes to another 
teacher, or to a college, where he is again taken over the 
same ground, to investigate the meaning of the volumes 
which he is supposed to have committed to memory, and is 
taught to write essays and poems upon the themes, and in 
the style, of the authors to whom he is so much indebted. 
The utmost that is aimed at in Chinese schools of every 
grade, is to learn to read and write well, AVhen one has 
accomplished that, (and it is no slight task,) his education is 
finished. The schools can carrj^ him no farther. 

For the first five or six years^ it is a mere parrot-like 
process. The school- room, which contains from twenty to 
thirty scholars under one master, is in a constant uproar, 
except when the pupils are engaged in the practice of pen- 
manship. Each pu})il, having read over his task at the 
dictation of the master, repairs to his own desk, and there 
reads over the lesson, again and again, at the top of his 
voice. As all are studying at the same time in the same 
way, and apparently vieing with each other in the effort to 
make the loudest noise, the school-room appears to be a 
scene of profitless confusion. One accustomed to the din 
needs not to be informed when he is in the neighborhood of 
a Chinese school-house. 

As each pupil commits his task to memory, he goes 
to the master’s desk, and turning his back to him, recites 
his lesson in the same vociferative manner. Hence, to 
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repeat memoriter is in Chinese phraseology “to back the 
book.” 

There is more sense than absurdity in this mode of study, 
for the character of the school-books is such, that the child 
cannot cope with either the style or the subjects. lie is 
not, therefore, required to undertake more than he is com- 
petent to perform, namely, than to learn the names and 
tones of the written symbols, until his mind has become 
somewhat mature. Even this, however, could not be done 
by reading in silence with the eye, or in a whisper. It 
requires a loud, distinct, and repeated enunciation of the 
words, to fix them in the memory. So long as the school- 
books remain what they are, it would seem that the Chinese 
have hit upon the only practicable mode of mastering the 
language, though that mode is for the most part vox et prae- 
terea nihil. Beyond what is contained in the several books 
before mentioned, there is no art nor science taught in the 
schools of China, if we except the rudiments of arithmetic, 
music, archery, and horsemanship, and other military arts, 
taught in the colleges. Xot even geography" enters into the 
Chinese curricidum. It is needless to say that the higher 
mathematics and philosophy are not taught in the schools. 
The greatest statesman in the imperial cabinet, if he knoAvs 
any thing AvhateA^er of science properly so called, must have 
obtained his knoAvledge from some other source. It may 
be asked, is there not an Astronomical Board at Peking, 
and an Imperial Observatory ? W e answer, there is, but 
the members of that Board are indebted for most of their 
astronomical science to the labors of the Komish mission- 
aries, who have prepared for them all the scientific works 
they have. Without this aid, their astronomy would relapse 
into Avhat was mainly astrology, before the Jesuits provided 
them with astronomical books. Mathematical works were 
also prepared by the same missionaries in the Chinese lan- 
guage. But none of these have ever been adopted as school- 
books. By the order of emperors in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the same persons, also, by a net-work 
of triangulations, determined the latitude and longitude of 
the cities, towns, and other localities of the empire, and 
made charts of the country: and yet neither geography nor 
topography is studied in Chinese schools. The modern 
maps of China are constructed after the models thus fur- 
nished by the Jesuits. 
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The educational system of China has varied in its details 
at different epochs, but in its main features it has ever re- 
mained the same. In the records of the earliest times we 
find two sorts of colleges mentioned, the one attached to 
the residences of the princes, and the other distributed 
through the districts of the several kingdoms. These institu- 
tions extend back to the times of the Hia, Shang, and Tshau 
dynasties, which commenced respectively in the twenty- 
fourth, the nineteenth, and the twelfth centuries before 
Christ. According to the testimony of Mencius, which is 
supported by the received traditions of all subsequent gen- 
erations, China had at that early period a complete system 
of instruction for all classes of the people. Each family had 
its hall of study ; each district, a school ; each department, 
a college; and a higher college existed at each capital. 
These institutions seem to have served as models to all who 
have sought to promote public education from that day 
to this. Every dynasty, native or foreign, has aimed to 
confirm and perpetuate the power of the system, by train- 
ing up officers of government in schools where the moral 
and political maxims of the ancients are assiduously and 
exclusively inculcated. 

Without attempting to trace out the various modifications 
which the school-system has undergone,* it will be sufficient 
to mention the principal features of it, as it now exists, and 
has existed for more than two hundred years past. 

The course of instruction in village-schools has already 
been spoken of at some length. When we consider the 
difficulty attending the study of the Chinese language, and 
the extreme multiplicity of primary schools in the country, 
it seems surprising that no more of them are supported by 
the state. At this day, as it was in ancient times, primary 
instruction is left entirely to the operation of the voluntary 
principle. Any one may open such a school, and his suc- 
cess will depend entirely upon his skill. The terms of 
tuition are exceedingly low. In Canton, the fee paid to the 
master for each pupil would not amount to more than a 

* Thi55 has been done with great care and fidelity, by the late M. Edward 
Biot, m Ms ^Jssai S2ir VHistoire de V Instruction Fubliqice en Chine, et de la 
Corporation des Lettres, Paris, 184*7, from which I have drawn the material 
of this part of my paper, relating to the institutions of the present dynasty 
in China. 
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dollar per annum. In rural districts, it is less. Parents 
usually pay by the year, and not for a quarter, or month, 
as it often happens among more civilized people. There is 
but one primary school maintained by the government, and 
that is at Peking, for the sons of Tartar soldiers. The 
schools are open tfom 8 o’clock A. M. till noon, and from 
2 till 6 o’clock P. M,, every day in the year, except during 
six weeks from the New Year, which is a national holiday. 
After six or eight years of study in the manner before 
described, the children learn to read and write with sufficient 
freedom for the purposes of common life. Under the Sung 
dynasty, from 960 to 1275, arithmetic was taught in schools 
especiallj^ designed for that purpose; and even parts of 
mensuration were included in the course of study. 

At present, both these are rejected from the course of 
ordinary instruction. The only school in which the study 
of arithmetic or mathematics, if it is proper so to call them, 
is pursued, forms a part of the imperial college at Peking. 

In shops and counting-houses, the sudn-ijua, or abacus, is 
the instrument by which the Chinese perform their numer- 
ical calculations. In respect to common schools, it is not 
known that the Mantshus have published any general regu- 
lations ; and so far as this goes, they are inferior to their 
predecessors of the Ming dynasty. 

The civil administration of each province includes a 
director of instruction, who is chosen by the emperor him- 
self* from the Hdn-lln^ or counsellors of the Board of rites. 
He has the inspection of the colleges founded and supported 
by the state, at the chief-places of the departments and dis- 
tricts. The students in these colleges are SldA/Asdi^ or can- 
didates for the second literary degree. The director of pub- 
lic instruction makes the tour of the province once in two 
years, and examines the applicants for admission to the 
colleges ; and if admitted, they receive the baccalaureate. 

They are examined upon ethics, the Chinese language, 
ancient and modern, reading, the kind of writing required 
at the public competitions for degrees, calligraphy, the -t 
analysis of some extract from the Four Classics, following a 
prescribed commentary, composition in the ancient and 
modern style, and the study of rites and vocal music. The 
Siau-tsai are also bound to present themselves at the same 
examination, and answer the questions propounded by the 
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director, to show that they have kept up their studies since 
they received their degree. JSTeglect of this formality is 
punished with loss of rank, and with having one's name 
erased from the list. The tact is, however, that at the pres- 
ent day, the college- catalogues are tilled with the names of 
absentees ; and as every thing depends upon the result of 
the examination before the director, the college-professors 
have little, if any thing to do, and frequently they employ 
substitutes to look after their sinecures. 

The Siau-tsai, who desire to take the second degree, or 
to become Khi-jtn, must first submit to an examination 
before the above-mentioned officer, to determine their capa- 
city, and can only present themselves for examination in 
the province where their family has resided for three gene- 
rations. This preliminary trial determines how many of 
the Siau-tsai are judged capable of examination for the sec- 
ond degree. The examinations for this degree take place 
at the provincial capital once in three years, though extra- 
ordinary ones are occasionally authorized by the Emperor. 
The candidates for the second degree are examined b}^ two 
commissioners from the com1;. A multitude of precautions 
are adopted at these examinations, to prevent frauds on the 
part of the candidates and examiners. If any one wishes 
to know what they are, he may ascertain by consulting the 
first part of Morrison s Dictionary, under the word Heo, 
where they are mentioned in detail. Of the six or seven 
thousand candidates at Canton, not more than sixty or sev- 
enty are successful. 

The general examination for the third degree, by which 
scholars become Tsiii'sz\ takes place at Peking once in three 
years. Only those Kiu-jin who have received civil appoint- 
ments, are admitted to it. At the appointed time, they 
betake themselves from all parts of the empire to Peking, 
with an official certificate of their standing and post in the 
government. This certificate is handed to the minister of 
rites ; and if it is satisfactory, they are allowed a certain 
sum of money towards defraying their expenses in coming 
to the capital. The allowance is, however, altogether too 
small. For instance, to those who go from Canton to Peking 
it is about thirty dollars, for a journey of about twelve hun- 
dred miles, and the other expenses attendant upon so great 
a change of latitude, climate, and style of living. 
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The general examination at Peking is conducted on the 
same principles, and attended by the same precautions 
against frauds, as those held in the provinces, for the first and 
second degrees. The examiners, however, are of a higher 
order, and are always some of the Han-lin. The subjects 
proposed to the candidates, though included under the 
same heads, are more difficult to treat than those given out 
at the provincial examinations, and the style of composition 
must be more pure and elegant. Du Halde informs us that, 
in the times of the Ming dynasty, three hundred were 
admitted to the third degree, or doctorate, at each general 
examination at the capital. 

A fourth examination takes place also at Peking, in the 
imperial palace, for the aspirants to the rank of Han-lin. 
The doctors who present themselves on this occasion, devote 
themselves wholly to literary studies, and do not hold any 
office under the government. They are examined by the 
president or vice-president of the Board of rites, which has 
the general direction of public instruction. A final exam- 
ination is undergone for the first or second rank among the 
Han-hn ; and higher than this no subject of his Imperial 
Majesty can go. 

Such is the scale of examinations, established by author- 
ity, wffiereby the Chinese arrive at rank and office. The 
Kiu-jin are eligible to civil posts in the provinces. Those 
who continue their literary career, and obtain the doctor’s 
degree, or become Tsin-sz’, are fitted to fill the most impor- 
tant offices in the empire, and if they become Han-lin, they 
may receive the highest appointments in the gift of the 
emperor. Still it does not follow, as a matter of course, 
that those occupying these grades of literary rank secure 
places in the administration. The}^ are only thereby pro- 
nounced by the minister of rites to be fitted for them. The 
minister of offices may then exercise his own discretion, or 
caprice, and give them appointments, or pass them by to 
serve his favorites. This is a vice in the organization of 
the court, and has been the cause of much complaint. The 
minister of rites pronounces a man to be competent or 
worthy to hold office, but cannot confer the appointment 
upon him. The minister of offices has the appointing power 
exclusively in his hands. 
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The Mantshu emperors endeavor to maintain the military 
spirit among their subjects ; and to this end they have also 
instituted military examinations corresponding to those for 
literary degrees, and the successful candidates are admitted 
to equal rank with the Siau-tsai, Kiu-jin and Tsin-sz’. 

The members of the imperial family are also obliged to 
submit to an examination before being admitted to adminis- 
trative charges ; but this is a mere formality. Frequently, 
it is said, the essays are written by some other person than 
the candidate, and the examination is held almost in secret. 

Finally, it appears from some state-papers published in 
1829-80, in the Peking Gazette, that there are also regular 
examinations for the post of translators of the Eussian or 
Mantshu into Chinese, attached to the court. Thus the gov- 
ernment seems to have made every possible application of 
the system of competition and examination. 

It remains to speak of certain institutions established at 
Peking, one of which, the Ilandin, has been frequently 
mentioned by name. The Han-lin, or Forest of Pencils, is 
sometimes called by Europeans the Imperial Academy of 
Peking, because it is composed of the most learned doctors, 
or Tsin-sz’. According to the statute that regulates its 
action and prescribes its duties, its members “are to prepare 
divers official documents, and write the history of their own 
times, as well as other works. Its chiefs and its members 
must devote themselves to the promotion of education 
among the various classes of the people, and in fine prepare 
them to hold office, and render them worthy to be presented 
to the clioice of the sovereign.” Probably the most impor- 
tant duty devolving upon this body is the superintendence 
of the public examinations, and the preparation of the his- 
tory of the reigning dynasty, which is never published till 
after its close. These official historiographers must have 
accumulated, during the last two centuries, a vast amount 
of material for publication in the Imperial Archives. The 
education of the members of the imperial family is also 
incidentally a part of the duty of the Han-lin. The offices 
of the Han-lin are equally divided between the Mantshu 
and the Chinese race. 

Inferior to this, is the Imperial College, the Astronomical 
College, and the Medical College, which form three sci- 
entific and literary establishments immediately dependent 
upon the couii:. 
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The Imperial College has three classes of students, called 
the Rung -sang y Kien-sdng, and Hio-sangy of which the first- 
mentioned is the highest. There are various ways of obtain- 
ing admission into this college, which we have not time to 
specify. Some obtain their places by imperial favor, some 
by purchase, and others by right of descent from soldiers 
who distinguished themselves in the Mantshu conquest in 
1644. The Hio-sang study in their respective languages, 
the Mantshu, the Mongol, or the Chinese. The other classes, 
it appears, confine themselves to Chinese literature. The 
course of study in this college occupies ten years. There 
is a sort of mathematical school attached to the Imperial 
College, which the Kung-sang and Kien-sang can enter, 
upon examination. 

The Astronomical College dates from the time of the 
Ming dynasty. Its constitution was materially changed by 
the Eoman Catholic missionaries, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. But its functions, after all, relate as 
much to astrology as to astronomy. It is governed by a 
high officer called a minister. He has under him two pre- 
fects or directors, the one a Mantshu, and the other a 
Chinese, or even an European ; and four assistants, a Man- 
tshu, a Chinese, and two Europeans. They determine the 
laws of the motion of the stars, and regulate the notation 
of time among men ; and in short, every thing that relates 
to divination, and to the choice of lucky days, forms a part 
of their duty. The astronomical theories of the Chinese are 
composed of the knowledge which they acquired of them- 
selves, mixed up with that which they have received from 
European missionaries. There are astronomers attached to 
the Imperial Observatory, and special professors who instruct 
a certain number of pupils, who are, for the most part, the 
sons of these astronomers. 

The preparation of the Imperial Almanac is considered 
by the Chinese as an aftair of the gravest importance : and 
it seems to have been that which led to the legal introduc- 
tion of Europeans into the Astrom^mical College, because 
the ilantshus and Chinese very often made mistakes in the 
calendar. 

The Medical College can hardly be called a school, for no 
regular^ system of study or instruction is attached to the 
institution. Several of its members are constantly employed 
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in the service of the emperor and empress, and the imperial 
family; and when the emperor hears of the illness of a 
prince or princess, or of a minister of state, he delegates 
one of his physicians to visit the personage. Medical 
knowledge in China is acquired solely by practice, and some 
considerable attainments in this way suffice to introduce one 
of the profession into the College at the capital. 

We have thus taken a cursory survey of the religion, the 
processes of instruction, and the educational system, estab- 
lished in China, because it contributes to give an insight 
into the way in which certain remarkable results have been 
brought about in the national mind and manners. 

Confucianism, Buddhism, Tauism and jMohammedanism, 
but chiefly the first two, have long warred with each other 
in that country, until the nation, grown weary of strife, has 
at last settled down into a religious apathy, in which the 
Confucianist reposes with a superstitious and haughty athe- 
ism, the Buddhist slumbers with unthinking idolatry, the 
disciple of Lau-tsz’ dozes with his lazy abstractions, and 
dreams of the water of immortalitv, and the follower of 
Mohammed is quite at ease with his devotions to Allah. 
No bloody rites, no human sacritices are seen, for the con- 
flict of various systems of religion has neutralized the 
strongest points of all, and kept the nation from any but 
the more decent exhibitions of Pagan devotion. 

Again, the long continued confinement of the Chinese to 
the exclusive study of their old classic books, has taught 
them to regard that which is most ancient as best and most 
venerable. We stand with our faces toward the future, 
looking for a golden age to come. They, on the contrary, 
with their backs turned to ours, are indolently peering away 
into remote antiquity, and congratulating themselves on 
what their fathers were. We think the mind of man is 
destined to achieve greater things than it has hitherto accom- 
plished. They look to the far off past for all their models 
of the great, the heroic, and the good. 

To the same cause may also be ascribed the early matu- 
rity of the civilization of China. The mind of man, there, 
has been so fully occupied with the task assigned it in the 
educational course, that it has been effectually prevented 
from overleaping the boundaries by which it has been for 
ages circumscribed. It has had so much to do in the mere 
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study of the standard books^ and of the language, that if 
other and new fields of knowledge had been presented to it, 
it could not have found time to explore them. But such a 
diversion was never attempted. Every learner has been shut 
up to the same studies, and to the same method. While, 
therefore, on our side of the world, we have been rushing 
forward in eager haste after new discoveries and inventions, 
and boldly adventuring all manner of experiments, in poli- 
tics, religion, science, and the arts, until at length we are 
scarcely surprised at any thing, the Chinese accomplished 
all that they could of this sort, long ago, and then sat down 
at rest Avithin their own domain, content with what they 
were, and doggedly indifferent to every new thing. The 
very diversities of natural talent, that might, in other cir- 
cumstances, by the force of genius, have now and then pro- 
duced an innovator, or reformer, to start the nation on a 
new career of improvement, have in China been counter- 
acted, because all minds have been cast in the same mould, 
and it was impossible for any one to be much in advance of 
his age. To this, more than to any thing else, is to be 
attributed the anomalous fixedness of every thing in China. 
Manners, customs, and even opinions, have been almost 
equally unvarying from age to age. Even the cut of a coat 
has not changed for two hundred years. Thus, while one 
half of mankind is more or less pervaded by the elements 
of change and improvement, the other half is but the 
mummy of its antiquity. The Chinese of to-day is in all 
important respects the Mongol of the Christian era. 

The whole aim and scope of the government is to make 
its subjects peaceable machines ; and though the state has 
taken so much pains to educate the people, it is solely with 
that view. Nor did a government ever succeed more admi- 
rably in its design. It imbues the mind of every child with 
those principles and sentiments which in their development 
shall make the man look up to the monarch as to his great 
and adorable father. In childhood, the subject is tauo-ht 
nothing that shall conflict with, but every thing that shall 
support and strengthen, the claims of the awe-inspirino* 
despot. In manhood, too, he merely learns more fully to 
comprehend the same political dogmas, and by every appeal 
to his self-interest and ambition, is encouraged and stimula- 
ted to uphold them. It is no wonder, then, that the throne 
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is firmly supported ; nor is that a misnomer by which the 
highest literary graduates are generally designated, the Dis- 
ciples of the Son of heaven. They have been in the empe- 
ror’s school from first to last, and could but come out his 
tools and sycophants. Such they are, and such they will 
be, so long as the system of instruction remains what it is. 

There is one fruitful source of influences upon a nation’s 
character, to which allusion has scarcely been made in this 
paper, namely, the condition of females in China. Aristotle 
never said a truer thing, than when he remarked, that “if 
women are by barbarians reduced to the level of slaves, it 
is because barbarians themselves have never risen to the 
rank of men, that is, of men fit to govern ; and nothing is 
more ruinous to a state than the defective education of 
women, since, wherever the institutions respecting one half 
of the community are faulty, the corruption of that half 
will gradually taint the whole.” Women are regarded in 
China as in other Pagan countries; only with more respect, 
in proportion as the Chinese are more civilized than other 
heathen nations. Still there is no provision made for their 
education, as there is for the other sex. In Canton, and 
perhaps in some of the other large cities, there are a few 
schools for girls, taught by women ; and now and then, a 
woman is heard of w'ho is able to read and write. Gen- 
erally, however, females are looked upon as unfit subjects 
of instruction in any thing more than household duties. 
Those who can read and write are therefore the more re- 
marked, while they live ; and the memoirs of learned women 
are found among tlie biographies of distinguished men. 
Doubtless they are the more respected on account of their 
rarity, for women are generally left to grow up in ignorance. 
From the commencement of her life, w^oman is compara- 
tively a despised being. When a son is born, it is a day of 
rejoicing in the farnih^. When a daughter is born, especially 
if she is not the first, it is an occasion of more lamentation 
than joy. She is not greeted with smiles and caresses, when 
she enters the world. If destined to be brought up as a 
lad\g she is subjected to a painful compression of the feet, 
which makes her a cripple for life, in order to suit the 
national taste, and notions of female beauty. The “golden 
water-lilies,” as those small feet are called, are essential to 
the perfection of a Chinese belle. She is betrothed, proba- 
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bly in infancy, to some unknown partner for life. The 
relation which involves in it most of human happiness or 
misery, is contracted in that country, not by the parties most 
interested, but by their parents, and without consulting the 
wishes of the betrothed. It is deemed improper for them 
to see, much more to speak to, each other before marriage. 
When the bridal day arrives, at the conclusion of the cere- 
monies of the wedding, the bride and groom seat themselves 
at a table, and pledge each other in a cup of wine, and go 
through the formality of tasting the viands set before them, 
and this is the first and the last time that the husband and 
wife eat at the same table. Henceforth, she is to serve her 
lord. In the most respectable families, the women, (for 
there is no legal limit to the number of wives a man may 
have,) are confined to a suite of apartments by themselves. 
Ladies are never seen abroad, but go out in closed sedans, 
whenever they pay visits to their female acquaintances. 
Let the imagination fill up the picture of a woman’s life in 
China. It is little, if any, better than the most abject slavery, 
with its accompaniments of ignorance and degradation. 
Such is the condition of the mothers of the land. From 
them each generation derives its first and deepest impres- 
sions. This is the soil in which the ‘'roots of society” are 
planted, and what must be expected from their growth? 
When old enough to be transplanted from the nursery to 
the school, we have seen what change is given them. The 
subsequent training and instruction which the youth of that 
country receive, produces no other effect than to make them 
the fac-similes of their fathers. 
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CONQUEST OF PEKSIA BY THE ARABS, 


(Continued from Volume First.*) 


The taking of Tuj in Pars. 

Durixg the first part of the twenty-third year of the 
Hijrah, news came to the Khalifeh 'Omar Ibn El-Khattab, 
that the king of Tuj was collecting a large force, and waited 
to meet his army. ^Omar therefore marched twenty thou- 
sand troops to the aid of Fars. Tuj, called in the Persian 
tongue Tuz, is a town of Fars, and is situated towards 
Ahwaz in the kingdom of Fars. 

The armies of Ahwaz and ^Ajem* being assembled at 
Ahwaz, the Khalifeh sent the other army to join them, but 
without appointing any one to the command. The leader 
of each army had the command of a city. The Khalifeh 
directed that the whole force of Fars should be collected in 
one place, after which arrangements would be made for 
carrying on the war. said he, “to Fars; but go not 

to the place where the enemy have set themselves down ; 
for they will disperse, and their arrangements will be broken 
up. Attack every city which you fall in with.” 

The Khalifeh now gave the charge of the war to Mujashf 
Ibn Mes'ud Eth-Thakafy. He also conferred on him the 
government of JSisahur, and its vicinity. He conferred the 
government of Istakbr on 'Othmaii Ibn Abu-l-'As Eth-Tha- 
kafy ; and that of Shiraz on his brother Hakim Ibn Abu-1- 
' As, desiring him to reside there. He gave the government 
of Seba and Harabjerd to Sariyeh Ibn Zenim Ed-Dailamy. 


* The Committee of Publication have received valuable assistance, in the 
revision of this article, from Professor William W. Turner of jN’ew’ York. 
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The army with the above-mentioned commanders, started 
toward Fars. They set themselves down at Tuj, with the 
troops of Medineh and of Fars. All the Muslim soldiers 
did not go at once to Tuj ; each commander to whom a city 
was given,- went to his city. At length, all the forces of Tuj 
dispersed. Mujashi\ however, marched against that place, 
and took it. Then, leaving a few soldiers there, he made an 
excursion to Nisabur, taking much, booty. This man was 
the brother of Abu ’Obeid Ibn Mes’ud, who, on the acces- 
sion of the Khalifeh ’Omar to the khalifate, and his call 
upon the chosen of the Most High to join in a holy war 
against the infidels, received the command of them, and fell 
a martyr at the battle of El-Jisr, under the feet of a white 
elephant. At the time when ^Ala El-Had h ram y took the 
cities of Tuj and Istaklir, he crossed over the sea with his 
own forces, without the authority of the Khalifeh — on whom 
rest the divine complacency ! — and the inhabitants of those 
two cities apostatized from the faith of Islam, 

When Mujashr took Tuj, he divided the riches and booty 
of the place among his followers. He retained, however, a 
fifth part of it, and sent it with a missive of conquest to the 
Prince of the believers. 

On the departure of the army of ’Othman Ibn Abu-1-’ As 
for Istakhr, the forces in that place marched out against 
him. He engaged them, and put them to flight ; and ap- 
proaching the gates of that city, besieged it. He made 
peace with the city, and took possession of it. *He then sent 
a letter, with a fifth part of the booty, to the Khalifeh. 

Hakim Ibn Abu-1-’ As, the brother of ’Othman, vrent 
toward Shir^. At the same time, Shahrek left Tuj with 
many troops, all of whom were men encased in iron ; they 
were clothed in armor to such a degree that their eyes were 
scarcely visible. Hakim also had a great many troops, all 
of whom were experienced in warfare and full of courage, 
the chosen troops of the Arabs, as well as their greatest 
champions, such, for instance, as ’Abdallah Ibn Mu ammar 
Et-Temimy, Shibl Ibn Ma’bed El-Bejely, Jarud El-’Abd, 
and Abu Sighrah the father of Mihbal; and thev all, at 
length, gave battle to the troops of Shahrek, When ’the 
light of day touched their helmets and their corslets men s 
eyes were dazzled with their brightness. This brio-htness 
fell upon the Muslims, so that their eyes were Ifiinded. 
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They fought so stoutly that by noon the troops of the city 
were defeated ; and they used their swords with such effect 
that they killed an innumerable number of persons. Hakim, 
with his own hand, killed Sliahrek and his son. There was 
a person with Shahrek, from ’Ajem, named Azdinan, who 
came with his own troops to ask quarter of Hakim ; which 
the latter gave him. When their forces were defeated, an 
immense amount of treasure fell into the hands of the Mus- 
lims ; which being divided amongst them, Hakim sent the 
news to the Khalifeh by a missive of conquest. 

jSTow when Sariyeh I bn Zenim marched toward Seba and 
Darabjerd, his forces entered the fortress of the latter, and 
occupied it for the space of three months. At length, 
assistance was asked from the villages in the neighborhood 
of Shiraz ; and after assembling a large force, the inhabitants 
marched out of the city, and attacked the Aluslim army. 
The battle was a severe one, and many Muslims fell. It 
was the time of the prayer of Friday, and the battle took 
place in a plain ; near the Muslims there was a high moun- 
tain. The infidels surrounded the ^luslims, and made great 
havoc among them, so that their position was very critical, 
and they were near being defeated. Sariyeh — on whom rest 
the divine complacency ! — -was fighting with his head bare, 
when suddenly he heard the voice of the Khalifeh, crying 
aloud, “0 Sariyeh ! the mountain, the mountain !” meaning, 
0 Sariyeh! turn against the mountain. Thereupon, Sariyeh 
cried out to the troops, 0 helpers, I have just heard the 
voice of the Khalifeh ; did not you also hear it ?” They 
answered, “We heard it; but this is not the voice of the 
Khalifeh ’Omar, for there is a great distance between him 
and us.” Sariyeh replied, “ The Most High has caused us 
to hear it, and pointed out a way for us.” Then, on his col- 
lecting his soldiers, they placed their backs to the mountain. 
That evening they found safety ; and *on the folio vfing day 
they recommenced the battle, and subdued and took the 
city. The Khalifeh ’Omar at Medineh had a vision on Fri- 
day eve ; the troops of Sariyeh were in his heart, and he 
was sorrowful, for it was then three months since they had 
pitched before the gates of the fortress of Darabjerd, without 
his having any news of them. ’Omar saw them in his dreams 
that night engaged in battle, and he told the vision to his 
people, at the hour of the prayer of Friday. At the same 
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time, he ascended the pulpit, and read the hhotheh. While 
thus engaged, the Most High removed the veil from his 
eyes, and he beheld Sariyeh and his soldiers. The Khalifeh 
remained silent, just as a person is silent who beholds an 
object, and regards it attentively ; then reflecting for a mo- 
ment, he saw S&iyeh and his troops surrounded by Persian 
forces, and observed that, had they turned their backs 
toward the mountain, their position would have been an 
easy one. So he cried out aloud, “0 Sariyeh! the moun- 
tain, the mountain and recommenced reciting the khotbeh. 
The Most High caused his voice to reach from Medineh to 
the place where the Muslims were engaged in battle. 

Now when Sariyeh had ended the right, he found himself 
possessed of great riches and booty, which he sent to the 
Khalifeh ’Omar. Among these, there was a casket filled 
with jewels, which he did not touch, but, confiding it to a 
messenger, sent it with a missive of conquest to the Khalifeh, 
for his own use. On the arrival of the messenger, ’Omar was 
in the mosque, feeding the poor, the strangers, and the trav- 
ellers. He stopped in front of the Khalifeh, who, supposing 
him also to be a stranger in need of food, bade him be 
seated, and gave him something to eat. The Khalifeh Avas 
accustomed to eat his own meals at home Avith his family ; so 
that, Avhen the people had been fed, he returned to his du^ell- 
ing, followed by the bearer of the casket of jcAA^els, Avhom 
he bade enter, and the man did so. 'Omar then directed 
his own meal to be brought before him. The Avife of the 
Khalifeh Avas named 0mm Kulthum, the daughter of the 
Prince of the believers ’ Aly Ibn Abu Talib — on Avhom rest 
the divine favor and complacency ! — She laid before the Kha- 
lifeh a little barley "bread, and a little olive-oil, with a small 
quantity of honey and salt. The Khalifeh asked her if she 
had not cooked something; when she answered, “How can 
I cook any thing, when I have nothing to wear?’’ for 0mm 
Kulthum’s clothes were all worn out. The Khalifeh jokingly 
asked her, “ What have you done with your draAvers? are 
they not sufficient for you who are the daughter of ’Aly 
Ibn Abu Talib, and the laAvful spouse of ’Omar Ibn El- 
Khattab ?” Then addressing the messenger, he exclaimed, 
“ In God’s name ! had 0mm Kulthum been satisfied with us, 
our meal Av^ould have been better.” So they ate together; 
and the messenger kneAv the Khalifeh, but the latter did 
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not know Him. Then addressing him, he said, 0 Prince 
of the believers, I am a messenger from Sariyeh, and have 
brought you a missive of conquest, with a fifth part of the 
boot3^” ‘‘ Grod be praised !” exclaimed the Khalifeh; and 
turning his face toward the man, he asked him for his news. 
The messenger took out the casket and showed it to the Kha- 
lifeh. The latter commanded him to return witli it to Sa- 
riyeh, and to tell him to divide its contents among the Mus- 
lims who fought the battle with him; ‘‘because,’’ said he, “to 
them it right I v belongs.’^ The messenger left the Khalifeh ; 
and when the people of Medineh inquired of him about the 
battle, he said to them, “ We were engaged with the enemy 
on Friday, when we heard the voice of the Khalifeh crving 
out, ‘OSarij’eh! the mountain, the mountain!’” On com- 
paring times, they found that it was the same dav and hour 
when the Prince of the believers was in the pulpit ; and that 
his words, by the command of the Most High, were con- 
veyed to Sariyeh. 


The conquest of Kerman, 

In the twenty -second j^ear of the Hijrah, the Muslim 
forces marched with ’Abdallah Ibn ’Attab, and Suheil Ibn 
’Ady, against Kerman, and in the twenty-third j^ear made 
war upon it. The inhabitants of that country were collected 
together in a numerous body; one tribe residing in the 
mountains, called in the Persian tongue Kofej, and in the 
Arabic Kaufas, also came down to the city ; and the forces 
were very strong in numbers. Kot with standing the num- 
ber of the people of Kerman, the Most High granted victory 
to the Muslims, and many of the infidels were slain. One 
district of Kerman was called Jireft, against which Abdal- 
lah Ibn ’Attab sent Suheil. The latter went by the summer 
road between the cities, collecting all the beasts of burthen 
which he could find, both horses and mules, until their 
number became so great that none but Allah knows how 
many they were, — all of which were taken as booty. He 
sent a letter to the Khalifeh ’Omar with a fifth part of the 
same, giving him an account of his success. He likewise 
despatched ’Abdallah Ibn Yezid Ibn Kaufal El-Khuza’y to 
Tiskun, who opened the way fi:om the frontiers of K6- 
histan to those of Tiskun; from whence he went to the 
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Prince of the believers^ and told him, “I have opened an 
extent of two provinces {sartjdJc), even from the frontiers of 
Kohistan nearly to Kerman ; 1 therefore ask you to give 
them to me.*’ The Khalifeh was desirous of letting him 
have them ; so he wrote on the subject to ’Abdallah Ibn 
’Attab, who replied that they were two large places, and 
were the entrances to Khorasan. AVhereupon the Khalifeh 
gave them to him. 

The conquest of Sijistdn. 

This year, (A. H. 23,) the Khalifeh ’Omar sent Amr Ibn 
El- As Et-Temimy to Sijistan, and sent his own son Abd- 
allah with him. He furnished him Avith a great number 
of troops. The king of Sijistan also, on his side, assem- 
bled a large force, and marched out as far as the frontiers 
of his country, Avhere he offered battle to the Muslims. He 
was, however, defeated. The capital of Sijistan ivas called 
Zirenk ; and it had a very strong castle, in which he took 
refuge. He closed its gates, and fortified its toivers very 
formidably. The Muslims captured all the towns in its 
neighborhood, and it Avas the only place that held out 
against them. Islam had now extended to the borders of 
Hindustan, and Kandahar. AYhen the king found that all 
Sijistan had fallen under the poAver of the Muslims, and 
that he could no longer maintain his position, he made peace 
with them, and surrendered the castle of Zirenk. 

In the days of the Khalifeh ’Omar, ’Abdallah Ibn ’Amr 
and ’Asim resided at Zirenk, and they were still there in 
the times of the Khalifehs ’Othman and Aly. In the days 
of Alo’awiyeh, that Khalifeh sent Ziyad into ’Irak, and his 
son Muslim Ibn Ziyad into Sijistan. The latter country 
borders close on the frontiers of Hindustan, and the whole 
of it was conquered during the time of Mo’awiyeh, the 
inhabitants all submitting to the rule of Muslim Ibn ZiySd, 
and adopting the faith of Islam. 

The conquest of Muhrdn. 

Between Kerman and Sind lies a country called Mukran. 
In it are many cities, one of Avhich is named Tiz, and an- 
other Khosh ; and all of them belong to Mukran. 
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When ’Abdallah Ibn ’Attab had conquered Keman, he 
sent Hakim Ibn ’Omar Eth-Tha’leby to Mukran, together 
with Shihab Ibn Muhariby ; and he also despatched after 
them Suheil Ibn ’Ady. These forces all united on the fron- 
tiers of Mukran. ISiow the frontiers of Mukran join those 
of the king of Sind. The king of Mukran therefore sent 
a messenger to the latter, and asked his assistance, saying 
that an Arab army was coming against him. The king of 
Sind forthwith assembled a strong force, and went to his 
aid with many fighting elephants. The IMuslims sent word 
of this to Kerman ; on the receipt of AA^hicli, ’Abdallah 
appointed a lieutenant in his place, and marched towards 
Mukiun. The inhabitants of the latter country call their 
king, in the language of Sind, Eetb'll, which answers to the 
Persian Ke^'sra. 

AVhen 'Abdallah reached the Muslim army, he found 
also the Eetbil with his forces, waiting the arrival of those 
from Sind ; for he had sent persons through all the towns 
of that country, asking for men to join his army, and each 
day troops came to him from some of those places. At 
first, the Muslim troops encamped at some distance from 
Mukran ; but ’Abdallah Ibn Attab exclaimed against this, 
as a measure which gave to the enemy time to collect ail 
his people around him. So, at nightfall, he made an attack 
upon the enemy in the dark, and put a great many to 
the sword. That night, the infidels were routed; the 
Eetbil lost his head, and his army was pursued by the Mus- 
lim forces. The destruction of the infidels continued until 
morning; many prisoners were taken, with a great number 
of elephants. The next day, a distribution of ^ the booty 
was made ; and 'Abdallah despatched Sahar El-’Id with a 
fifth part of the booty, and a missi\'e of conquest, to the 
Khalifeh 'Omar. The letter explained at length the way 
in which the battle had been gained, and Avith what ease 
the enemy Avas routed ; and it concluded with asking per- 
mission to send a force beyond Mukran, and to take posses- 
sion of the country. “GAe me leave,*’ said 'Abdallah, “to 
inarch to the territory of the king of Sind.” At the same 
time, he asked A\Eat he should do Avith {he elephants he had 
captured. 

When the Khalifeh 'Omar read ’Abdallah’s letter, he 
inquired of Sahar, “What sort of a country is this Muk- 
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ran?” To which Sahar made answer, “O Prince of the 
believers, its plains are like mountains, its water is scanty, 
its enemies are brave, and its dates are bad ; if there are 
many soldiers in it, they will be half starved, and will lose 
their courage : and the country beyond it is still worse/^ 
The Khalifeh wrote in reply to ’Abdallah, “Go not beyond 
Mnkran ; for you have no business in the country of Sind. 
Do not therefore destroy the Muslims ; but Avrite to Sind 
that, if any of its princes need elephants, they may purchase 
them, and do you divide the proceeds among the Muslims.’^ 
All of which was done as the Khalifeh commanded. 

An account of the affair of Beirut 

Beyond the borders of Basrah, there is a place called 
Beirut. The Khalifeh ’Omar gave to Abu Musa El-Ash’ary 
all that country which extends from Basrah to the confines 
of Sind. He addressed a letter to Abu Musa, in which he 
advised him to keep a good Avatch OA^er those parts, lest 
enemies should come in upon him from Sind, Amman, and 
Ahwaz, and elseAvhere. Noav, AvhithersoeA^er the Muslims 
carried their arms, the infidels met with defeat. The latter 
gathered from AhAvaz and Kerman into Beirut ; and Abu 
Musa, on being apprized of the fact, sent Muhajir Ibn ZiyM 
with troops against them. This affair occurred in the twen- 
ty ‘third year of the Hijrah, and in the month of Rama- 
dhan. He ordered that if Muhajir became a martyr, his 
brother Rebf Ibn Ziyad should be appointed commander in 
his place. Both the brothers went to Beirut together ; and 
it being summer, the weather Avas extremely warm. Muhajir 
Avas ordered by Abu Musa not to require the troops under 
his command to keep the fast in such places as he Ausited, 
lest, if a battle should take place, they should proA^e feeble 
when they ought to be strong. As Abu ^iusa commanded, 
so it Avas done. Muhajir became a martyr in the conflict 
AAfoich ensued ; and his brother Rebf, seizing the standard 
rushed into the fight, and conquered the infidels. Kot 
much booty Avas tal^en ; for the troops of the enemy Av*ere 
deserters Avho possessed but few effects of A^alue. Many 
captives, however, Avere made ; Avho Avere all of good fami- 
lies, being the sons of people of rank. Abu Musa com- 
manded that the prisoners should ransom themselves; and 
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for that purpose he permitted them to go to their fathers, and 
bring the price of their redemption, to be divided among 
the troops. ‘'This,” said he, “tvili be better than to keep 
them prisoners.” He selected from among the captives 
sixty for his own service, telling them to send a messenger 
to their fathers, for money wherewith to redeem themselves. 
The homes of these captives were distant ; some were from 
Ispahan, and others from Kerman and Mukran. When the 
prices set upon them were received, they Avere delivered to 
those who brought the mone}'. Then taking out a fifth 
part of the same, he wrote a letter to the Khalifeh, for the 
purpose of sending it to him. The rule on such occasions 
was, that the Khalifeh should present something from the 
public treasury to the messenger who brought the news ; and 
this rule had been established by the Prophet himself So, 
when Abu Musa desired to send the messenger with the 
news of his success, a person of the tribe of the Benu Anzeh, 
named Dhulfoeh Ibn Muhsin, arose, and addressing him said, 
“ O prince, I beg you to send me with your messenger, that 
I also may receive something from the Khalifeh.” Abu 
Musa granted his request, and sent him with the letter. 
There was also a poet, named Khatiyeh, who, on reciting 
an adulatory poem before xVbu Musa, received one thousand 
dirhems for it, from the booty. 

When the messenger reached Medineh, Dhubbeh El-’Anzy 
was with him; and on entering the presence of the Kha- 
lifeh ’Omar, he complained to him against Abu Musa El-Ash- 
’ary, saying, “ 0 Prince of the believers, it is not right that 
he should be your agent [for the receipt of the public reve- 
nue], since he has retained for himself, contrary to the 
rights of the Muslims, no less than sixty handsome young 
slaves from among the captives. Moreover, he gave to the 
poet Khatiyeh a thousand dirhems from the public treas- 
ury, for reciting a poem in his praise. He has also two 
measures with which he measures out provisions, one of 
which is large, and the other small. And he has two seal- 
rings, of which lie himself keeps one, and the other is in 
the possession of Ziyad, to whose charge he has confided 
all the affairs of the believers, and who writes all the com- 
munications ; so that this person does whatever he chooses, 
w'ithout Abu Musa’s knowing anv thing about it. Abu 
Musa likewise has a mistress named ’Akileh, of uncom- 
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mon beauty and elegance, who is a great eater. When you 
dismissed "Mughairah Ibn Shu’beh in favor of Abu Musa, 
whom you appointed governor of Ba^ah, the former sent 
her to him as a bribe. He gives her every morning a dish 
full of stewed meat, and another at evening ; w'hile there 
are many persons among us "who cannot obtain even a piece 
of bread.’' 

The Khalifeh ’Omar, on hearing this, directed the accuser 
to draw up this statement 'with his own hand, and give it 
to him, which El-’Anzy did. The Khalifeh then 'wrote to 
Abu Musa, simply requiring his presence at Medineh. On 
his arrival there, he was conlfonted with El-'Anzy, into 
'whose hands were put the accusations drawn up by himself, 
which he was requested to read aloud. 

The first accusation which El-’Anzy read, was to the effect 
that AbCi Musa had selected sixty of the slaves for his own 
service. The Khalifeh demanding of the accused what he 
had to reply to it, he said that it was true ; that the sixty 
females were all young persons of noble birth ; that as they 
had said their fathers would pay a high price for their ran- 
som, he had put them aside ; and that, having received the 
money, he had divided it among the Muslims. El-’Anzy 
asked him why he kept them in his own service. He 
replied that he did it in order to let the parents know that 
their children had been reduced to a degrading employment, 
and thus to move them to pay the more for their release 
from it. The Khalifeh ’Omar Ibn El-KhatUib commanded 
El-’Anzy to continue, and he read, You gave to the poet 
Khatiyeh a thousand dirhems belonging to the Muslims, for 
a poem which he had composed in your praise.” To which 
Abu Musa answered, I gave it to him to stop his tongue ; 
even as the Prophet — on Avhom be blessings and peace ! — • 
gave offerings to the poets for the same purjiose, and on one 
occasion exclaimed to ’Aly Ibn Abu Talib, ^ O ’Aly, cut off 
their tongues from me.’” “But why did voii "pay this 
money out of the public treasury?’’ asked El-’Anzv. " Abu 
Musa replied, “I did it to conciliate the poet in favor of 
Islam : for after the decease of the Prophet, he apostatized 
from it ; but he is now again a believer. I desired to render 
Islam agreeable to him, in the same manner as the Prophet 
gave offerings out of the public treasury to Abh Sufvan, 
and Safwan, and others of his companions.” The Khalifeh 
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directed El-’Anzy to read on; and he said, ‘‘He has two 
measures, of which one is small and the other large.” To 
which Abu. Musa replied, The grain which I take out of 
the public treasury, is measured with the smaller, and that 
which I give to the Muslims and to the poor, with the larger 
one.'’ 'Umar desiring El-'Anzy to continue, the latter read, 
“ He has given his own seal to Ziyad, and confided all the 
affairs of the Muslims to his charge.’’ Abu Musa answered, 
‘‘ZiyM is a wise and prudent, and well-bred man, and a 
good clerk withal ; and as I have never found a man more 
reliable for the affairs of the Muslims than he, I confided 
them to him.” Again ’Omar bade the accuser read on ; and 
he said, “He has received a slave named ’Aldleh as a bribe 
from IMughairah Ibn Shu'beh.” To which Abu ^lusa replied, 
“ I did not receive her as a bribe. He gave her to me sim- 
ply in token of good will ; as he had no reason to be afraid 
of me, nor was he at all in need of my assistance. He gave 
her to me as a present, and thus made friends with me, 
according to the saying of the Prophet, ‘ Give gifts to each 
other, and make friends.’ ’’ 

The Khalifeh now said to Abu ^lusa, “ Go to Basrah, but 
send Ziyad to me.’’ And to El-’Anzy he said, ‘‘ You have 
not told me lies, for which I should punish you ; neither does 
what you have said render it necessary for me to dismiss 
Abu Musa. So depart, and be careful that you say nothing 
to any one against him.” 

When Abu Musa arrived at Basrah, he sent Zijmd to the 
Khalifeh 'Omar, who inquired of him, how many dirhems 
he received as his salary from Abu Musa. To which he 
answered, “Two thousand.” “ How often has he made you 
presents?’’ continued the Khalifeh ; and he replied, “Twice.” 
On the Khalifeh inquiring what he did with them, he an- 
swered, “As my mother Hamiveh was in captivity, I pur- 
chased her freedom with the first. I had also an uncle who 
was a prisoner, named ’Obeireh, who had brought me up ; 
he having thus many claims upon me, I redeemed him with 
the second gift.” The Khalifeh commended Avhat he had 
done, saying that he had only fulfilled the obligations of 
duty and the holy law, and thus obeyed the commands of 
the Prophet. The Khalifeh also gave him back the ring 
which he had in the mean time taken from him, and, after 
approving his entire conduct, sent him again to Abu ilusa. 
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An account of Selimeh Ihn Kais. 

In this year, [A. H. 23,] the Khalifeh ’Omar also sent 
troops against the Knrds, Many ^\'arriors had collected 
around him, whom it was desirable to send away some 
where ; but for some time there were no enemies near him. 
News at length came to ’Omar that the Kurds who dwelt 
on the confines of Ahwaz, between that country and Fars, 
were committing robberies on the road ; that they had not 
become Muslims, and would not muster with the troops of 
the Muslims ; and that the soldiers who were in the cities, 
villages, and country around about, would not engage against 
them.* 

So the Khalifeh called to him Selimeh Ibn Kais El-Ash- 
ja’y, and informed him of what he had heard respecting the 
Kurds, and added, “There are a great number of brave 
fighting men here from the Arab tribes. Take them, and 
go forth against these Kurds ; compel them to become Mus- 
lims, and thus relieve the believers from the troubles which 
they cause them. When you see the enemy, do not be in 
a hurry to attack them. First invite them to adopt the 
faith of Islam ; if they accept it, receive them ; but if they 
refuse it, demand the payment of the tribute ; and if they 
also refuse this, then make war upon them. Should they 
now ask quarter of you in the name of the judgment of 
the Most High, do not grant it ; for you do not know what 
is his judgment respecting them. You can, however, grant 
it to them in the name of the judgment of Islam ; for that 
you do know. If your arms meet with victory, collect the 
booty, and impose a capitation-tax on the vanquished. 
Conceal nothing of the spoils from each other ; do not put 
the women and children to death ; and if you kill any, do 
not mutilate them by cutting off their noses, ears, hands, 
or feet.” 

After the Khalifeh had thus delivered his instructions, he 
sent off Selimeh Ibn Kais with the troops. When Selimeh, 
who was a very brave man, came upon the Kurds, he invited 


* Col. Taylor, the former Resident of the East-India Company at Bagdad, 
has lately taken to England a history of the Kurds, called Tdrikh4-Akrdd, 
which it is hoped may find a translator. 
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them to embrace Islam ; and upon tlieir refusal to do so, he 
demanded the capitation-tax. This they also refused, and so 
he attacked and routed them, taking much booty : a lifth part 
of which, with news of the victory, he sent to the Khalifeh. 
Among the booty was a casket filled with rubies, which he 
also gave to his messenger, telling him to j^resent it to the 
Khalifeh for himself; ‘‘because,’' added he, ‘‘ his expenses 
are very great.” When this person arrived at Medineh, he 
found the people assembled in the mosque, and the Khalifeh 
’Omar feeding them. In a previous part of this history, it 
was mentioned that the Khalifeh every day had a camel 
killed and boiled vdth salt, and that from this he fed the 
poor and the strangers. This food he caused to be set out 
with bread, in earthen vessels, in the mosque ; the people 
ate it there ; and afterwards he would return to his own 
house, and take his own meal. Kow the messenger relates 
that, at the moment of his arrival, a dish of boiled meat was 
served in the mosque ; and that the Khalifeh was engaged 
in distributing the food, followed by his servants, who divi- 
ded the meat and bread. The Khalifeh stood in the midst 
of the people, having in his hand a Avand like the crook of 
a shepherd who Avatches OAmr his sheep. lie examined the 
contents of each indiAuduafs Amssel, directing his serAmnts 
to add more bread, or meat, as the case required. “Pie 
directed me,” adds the messenger, “to be seated; but I did 
not eat of the food which he gaA^e to the others, since there 
was better for me. After the 2^cople had eaten, he directed 
his servant to carry aAvrn}^ the Amssels and tables ; A\diereupon 
he left. I remained there until the serAmnt had finished, 
and then I AA^ent along with him to the Khalifeh’s. The 
casket AA^hich I had brought for him, Avas among my bag- 
gage. I entered his dAvelling, and found him seated on a 
coarse cloak, on AATich aa^s a cushion filled AAuth the fibres 
of the date-leaf. On obserAung me, he pushed the cushion 
toward me; so seating myself upon it, I said, ‘I am an 
envoy from Selimeh Ibn Kais.’ He uoaa^ bade me welcome, 
adding his salutations to Selimeh ; and upon his inquiring 
after the latter, and the Muslim forces, I informed him of 
their success, and of the booty they had taken, Avhich gave 
him much pleasure. 

“I now took out,” says the messenger, “the casket of 
jewels, and placed it before him. He asked what JeAvels they 
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were ; and I informed him, that Selimeh, having found the 
casket among the booty, did not divide it, but sent it for his 
acceptance, as his provisions were a great expense to him. 
The Khalifeh looked at me fixedly, and then at the jewels; 
and presently he burst into tears. Placing his hands upon 
his sides, he exclaimed, ‘ May the Most High not satisfy the 
belly and the eyes of 'Omar, if what he has already given 
him of this world’s goods be not enough for him !’ Then 
addressing his servant Azfa, who stood near him, he said, 
‘O Azfa, smite this man on the neck.’ ’’ 

The messenger adds. “ As I was t}fing up the casket, the 
man struck me on the neck ; and when I had done, the Kha- 
iifeh ordered me to carry it back forthwith to Selimeh, and 
tell him to divide it among the Muslims, who had more 
right to it than he. ^Hasten,’ continued he, ‘lest they dis- 
perse ; and inform Selimeh that I do tliis as an example to 
Muslims.’ I replied to the Khalifeh, ' 0 Prince of the be- 
lievers, you thus hasten my departure, while 1 have neither 
camel nor horse ; how can I go ?’ He forthwith bade Azfa 
to furnish me with two white camels from among those 
which were given as alms ; telling me, at the same time, to 
mount and depart. He ordered me, on my arrival at the 
camp, to present the camels to those of the soldiers whom 
I considered poorer than myself. I did as I was bid, and 
returned to Selimeh, to whom I gave back the jewels. He 
sent them to Basrah, sold them, and distributed the proceeds 
among the troops.” 
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DEATH AND CHARACTER OF ’OMAR, 


Ix the cornraeiicement of the tAventy-third year of the 
Hijrah, the Khalifeh ’Omar went to the HijaZj and per- 
formed the pilgrimage. He took with him the wives of the 
late Prophet — on whom be blessings and peace ! — from Me- 
dineh, paying their expenses out of the public treasury. 

It was in the latter part of the year that he returned. 
Mughairah Ibn Shubeh had a black slave named Firuz, 
whose surname was Abu Lulu : this wretch made the Kha- 
lifeh a martyr. Firuz was a Christian {llirsd), and by trade 
a carpenter. Mughairah had put an iron collar around 
his neck, and made him tvork ; and out of the gains of his 
labor Mughairah reserved daily two pieces of silver. One 
day, Firuz came to the Khalifeh, who was seated among the 
believers, and addressing him said, '' 0 Prince of the believ- 
ers, Mughairah has put an iron around my neck, and requires 
of me two pieces of silver every day, which I am unable to 
give him.’' The Khalifeh imjuired of him what he could 
do; and he answered, am a carpenter, a painter, and a 
blacksmith.” The Khalifeh replied, Since you know so 
many things, two pieces of silver are not too much for you 
to pay. I have also heard you called a miller, and have 
been told that you can put up a wind-mill.” Firuz answer- 
ing in the affirmative, the Khalifeh said, “Then put up a 
mill for me.” The man replied, “If I live, I will put up one 
for you that shall rejoice the hearts of all the people of the 
East and the West.” And so saying, he departed. 

That same day, the Khalifeh 'Omar remarked, “That 
slave has a design upon my life.” On the day followings 
Ka'ab el-Ahbar went to the Khalifeh, and exclaimed, ^ “ O 
Prince of the believers, make vourwill; for you will die in 
three days.'’ ’Omar asked him how he knew it, saying, “Did 
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you see my name in the Taurah,'" and learn it from that?” 
fee answered, '‘I did not find your name ; but I found a 
description of you, together with a description of the blessed 
Prophet : and as you are his successor, I found the number 
of years of your khalifate.” Then adding that only three 
days of that period remained, he departed. Xow the Kha- 
lifeh did not feel in the least indisposed ; and he was sur- 
prised at the Avords of Ka’ab el-Ahbar. This occurred in 
the twenty -third year of the Hijrah, and in the month of 
Dhii-1-lIijjeh. AThen the Khalifeh d )mar returned from the 
Hijaz, four days only of Dhii-l-Hijjeh remained. At the 
hour of the morning-prayer he left his house, and came to 
the mosque, AAdiere all tlie companions of the Prophet — on 
whom be peace ! — stood in files. Fzruz stood in the front 
file, holding in his hand an Ethiopian knife resembling a 
two-edged kaiaa fe and just as the Prince of the believers 
passed in front of the file, he stabbed him Avith the knife six 
times, right and left, on the shoulders. He also struck him 
one bloAv under the navel ; and it was this Avound Avhich 
proved fatal. 

As soon as Firuz had stabbed the Khalifeh, he fled from 
among the people. The Khalifeh fell doAvn, exclaiming, 
Is ^Abd Er-Eahman here ?” This person coming forAAmrd, 
he bade him act as Imam, and thus enable the people to 
perform their morning-prayer. He Avas then conA^eyed to 
his house. After 'Abd Er-Eahman had assisted at the prayer 
for pardon, he returned to the Khalifeh, Avho said to him, 
“ T\bd Er-Eahman, I place the affairs of the Muslims in 
vour hands ; do not say that you will not accept the charge.” 
^Abd Er-Eahman replied, “ 0 Prince of the believers, I haA^e 
something to ask of you ; if you tell me this, I Avill accept 
it.” “Speak,” answered the Khalifeh; “let me know your 
request.” ’Abd Er-Eahman continued, “Do you deem it 
proper, that in assuming this charge I should take counsel 
on the subject Avith the Muslims ?” The Khalifeh answered, 
“Ko.” “Hoav then can I accept?” The Khalifeh replied, 
“Be silent: speak of it to no one except to those persons 
Avith AATom I know that the Prophet, at his decease, parted 
in entire satisfaction. Call them together : I leaA^e this mat- 
ter to them, and let them entrust the charge to Avhomsoever 
they may agree iqzon.” 


* Tlie Pentateuch, 


f A Circassian dagger. 
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So five individuals were called in ; these were ’Aly Ibn Abu 
Talib, ’Othnian Ibn 'AfFaUj Zubeir Ibn El-’Auwam, Sa’ad 
ibn Abu Wakkas, and Talha. All these were sent for ; and 
all came except Ikilha^ who, having gone to a village, could 
not be found. ’Omar said to them, “When the blessed 
Prophet left this world, he departed satisfied with you all ; 
now let not the affairs of the believers be neglected by you. 
When I am dead, call also Talha to you; then sit ye all five 
down, and for five days take counsel among yourselves 
respecting the choice of a Khalifeh. When he has been 
appointed, let all the rest be submissive to him, and let him 
lead the j)eople in their prayers. Now, I enjoin upon whom- 
soever of you accepts this charge, to be just and equitable 
towards the others ; to keep their hearts contented, and to be 
kind to them ; for they are the companions of the Prophet, 
who, in leaving this world, departed from it wholly satisfied 
with them. Whoever may be chosen as Khalifeh, I charge 
that he look well after the Arab people, for they are the 
strength of the Muslims ; and let him study their rights. I 
also leave as my testament, that whatever people shall come 
under the obligation of God and the Prophet, they must be 
required to pay the capitation-tax, and be kept subject to this 
rule.” Then turning his face towards ’Aly Ibn Abu Talib 
— on whom be peace ! — he said, “ 0 ’Aly, should the charge 
fall upon j^ou, act so that the Benu Hashim shall not domi- 
neer over the believers.””^ After which, becoming feeble, 
he remained silent ; he siJ»oke no more, and his eyes closed. 
A little while after, he again opened them ; his son ’Abdal- 
lah was then at his side, and addressing him, he asked, 
“’Abdallah, who was it that stabbed me ?” His son replied, 
“The Christian Abu Lulu.” The dying Khalifeh exclaimed, 
“ God be praised that I have received my death- wound from 
an infidel like him, and have thus become a martyr!” He 
then added, “ ’Abdallah, go to ’Aisheh ; tell her that if she 
gives permission, I slmuld like to be interred by the side 
of the holy Prophet; but in case she does not gvant it, 
place me in the cemetery of the Muslims.” Then feeling 
weak, his eyes again closed ; afterwards, the voices of the 
people outside coming through the door, he reopened them, 
and asked what sound it was. On being told that the Mu- 

* The Beau Hashim being the tribe to TV'hich the Prophet belonged. 

TOL, u, 29 
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hajirs and the Nasirs^ asked permission to see him, address- 
ing his son, he exclaimed, “O ’Abdallah, call these people ; 
let them all come in.” So each one Avas admitted in turn ; 
and among the rest, it happened that Ka’ab el-Ahbar came. 
When ’Omar beheld him, Ka’ab’s prediction respecting 
his death came to his mind, and he recited the following 
distichs : 

“ Ka’ab promised me three days of life, 

And there was no en’or in what Ka’ab said ; 

Kor have I any fear of death, 

Thoiig'h I fear fur the sins that I have committed.” 

On that day, the Khalifch ’Omar expired. There are sev- 
eral versions of the circumstances attending his death. One 
of these is, that after Lulu stabbed him, he lived three 
days; and that when he expired, Suheib performed the 
morning-prayer. They said to ’Omar, ''O Prince of the 
believers, let ns fetch a physician and he having answered, 
“ Do as you please,’' they brought in one of the Benu Ha- 
rith, a man of talent, who called for water, and gave it to 
’Omar to drink. On his drinking it, the liquid flowed out 
of the wound under his na\'el ; milk was next given him, 
and it also came out ; next a thick potage was tried, and it 
likewise flowed out from the same wound ; whereupon the 
physician bade the Khalifch make his will, because,” said 
he, “ your worldly affairs have come to an end.” To this 
the Khalifeh answered that he had already made it. 

Another account says that the day on which he expired 
was Wednesday, and that he was interred the same day. 
The persons before named then held a council together; 
three days passed away, and on the fourth, which was the 
first of ^luhaiTam, the beginning of the twenty -fourth rear 
of the nijrah, they agreed upon ‘Othman, and elected him 
to be the successor to the khalifate. 

^lany persons relate that 'Omar was still alive on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, and that he did not expire till Fridav. 
They say that it was at the close of the year, and that on 
the flrst Sunday of Muharram he was consigned to the tomb. 
A council was then held, which confinued three davs, during 
which Suheib performed the morning-prayer. They washed 
his body, and desired to perform his funeral prayer. ’0th- 


* The companions of the Prophet s flight, and those who befriended him 
in Medineh. 
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msin and 'Aly both came forwai'd; one stood at his head, and 
the other at his feet, and both bade ’Abd Er-Kahman Ibn 
b\uf take the lead, and say the })rayer. But 'Abd Er- 
Rahman replied, “ Neither will T lead, nor shall you.” 

Who is then to take tlie lead they asked. He answered, 
“ 8uheib, Avho was bidden to do so by the Khalifeh ’Omar 
himself; and him will the people obey.” '‘You have spo- 
ken truly,” they all replied. So. Suheib being called, he 
came and perlbrmed the pra^'cr, and then they all followed 
the body to the grave. 

The ibllowing day was Tuesday, the second da}^ of Muhar- 
ram, in tlie twenty -fourth year of the Hi j rah. On this day, 
they inaugurated 'Othnian as the successor of the Prophet. 
The services continued until the afternoon-praver, without 
being ended ; so that Suheil^ performe<l the prayer of the 
following morning, and also that of mid-day. It was now 
hnished ; and when the Mu’az^in })rocl aimed tlie afternoon- 
prayer, the people assembled before the Khalifeh 'Othman. 

The genealogy of the deceased Khalifeh 'Omar is as 
follows : 

'Omar Ibn El -Kh at tab Ibn Nufeil Ibn 'Abd El-'Ozza Ibn 
Rayah Ibn hlbdallab Ibn Kart Ibn Razali Ibn bVdy Ibn 
Ka'ab Ibn Liiwei. His surname was Abu Hafs. His mother 
was Hantemeh, daughter of Hasliim Ibn Mughairah Ibn 
’Abdallah Ibn ’Amr Ibn Hahzum. His honorary name 
was Far Ilk. Some of the peo})lc of his tribe state, that he 
received this name from the blessed Prophet ; others, that 
it was given him by a Jew. Another tradition is that 
Ka’ab el-Ahbar said he found the name of Fia’iik in the 
Taurah; and tliis latter statement has l)een current among 
Muslims. 

There are also diverse aceuiiiits of his pei>'onal appear- 
ance. One rc}> 0 Tt states that Ins face was florid and fair; 
while another asserts that lie had a sallow complexion. 
All agree that he was of tall stature : and that, when he 
walked among the ]ieople, his back and shoulders swayed 
about so, and he had so vigorous a gnit, that one would think 
he was on horseback, jiis head was bald on the top; his 
beard had become blanched, and he was in the habit of col- 
oring it witli hnntd. Such had also been the pmaetiee of the 
Khalileh Abii Bekr. AVhen the Khalifeh 'Omar was occu- 
pied with any thing, he kept both his hands in motion. 
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Some say tliat he Tvas fifty -three years of age, when he died; 
others, that he was sixty ; and others, that he was sixty- 
three, the age of the Prophet and of Abfi Bekr. By some 
it is said that the period of his khalifate was ten years, live 
months, and twenty days; and by others, ten years, six 
months, and four days. 

r 

During the whole period of his life, he had seven wives ; 
three of whom he took during his state of ignorance [of the 
faith]. One of these Avas Zeiiieb, daughter of Maz’un Ibn 
Habib ; the second, Muleikeh 0mm Kulthum, daughter of 
JarCil; the third, Karineh, daughter of Abii Omeiyoh El- 
Makhzum}^ On his di\"orcing the last mentioned Avile, ’Abd 
Er-Eahmau, son of Abu Bekr Es-Siddik, married her. When 
’Omar became a Muslim, he emigrated to iEedineh, AA'here 
he took four more avAcs, one of AA'hom Avas 0mm Hakim, 
daughter of Harith ; the second, Jemileh, daughter of ’Asim 
El-Ansary ; the third, 0mm Kulthurn, daughter of ’Al\^ ibn 
Abu Talib — may God bless his countenance I This 0mm 
Kulthum was the daughter of the reAmred Fatimeh. His 
fourth Avife A\ms the revered 'Atikeh, daughter of Zeid Ibn 
’Amr Ibn Kufeil, AAdao had preAuously been the wife of 
’Abdallah Ibn Abu Bekr Es-Siddik, and on being divorced 
by him, Avas taken by the Khalifeh 'Omar. After ’Omar’s 
death, she Avas married to Zubeir Ibn El-'AuAvam. The last 
four wives the Khalifeh ’Omar took after he had embraced 
Islam. He had also Iaa'O concubines ; one named BahiA^eh, 
and the other Fekiheh, He had eight sons. Tavo of them 
were named ’Abdallah and ’Obeidallah ; the former of Avhom 
he had by Zeineb, and the latter by Aluleikeh. He had 
three others, all named ’Abd Er-Eahman : of these one AAms 
called Akbar, or tlie greater, and Avas the son of Zeineb ; 
another was called Ausat, or the middle, Avho Avas the son of 
Bahiyeh ; and the third Avas called Asghar, or the less, Avho 
was the son of Fekiheh. He had tAvo other sons, both named 
Zeid : the first, called Zeid Akbar, aa^s a son of the daugh- 
ter of the reA^ered ’ Aly ; the second Avas born of Jemileh. 
The name of the remaining son is not recorded. He had 
also four daughters: viz. Zeineb; Fatimeh, dauohter of 
0mm Hakim ; Eukaiyeh, daughter of 0mm Kulthmn ; and 
Zeineb, daughter of Fekiheh. 

The Khalifeh ’Omar had desired to take Iaa^o more wAes; 
but they refused to go to him. The revered ’Aisheh sent 
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to urge them, but they still refused. One of them, named 
0mm Abban, daughter of ’Otbeli, said, “I will not go to 
’Omar: because he goes in laughing at his wives, and 
never goes abroad, and he always keeps the door of his 
house fastened.*’ The other was Asma, daughter of the 
late Khalifeh Abii Bekr. ’Omar consulted with ’Aisheh on 
the subject of taking Asma :to wife. ’Aisheh approved of 
it, saying, Where can you find a woman like her ?*’ Asma, 
on hearing of this, wept, and said, That must not happen 
to me.’’ She was younger than ’Aisheh. and the latter said 
to her, “ O girl, why do you not desire such a person as the 
Prince of the believers ?*’ To which she replied, Because he 
has alwa^'s a sour countenance, and there is no other food in 
his house than barley -bread, coarse salt, and camel’s desh, and 
they always eat camel's meat cooked with salt and water.” 
On hearing this, 'Aislieli was ashamed that the Khalifeh 
should be refused ; so she called ’Amr Ibn Eh ’As, and rela- 
ting to him tlio whole matter, bade him devise some plan 
for putting the notion out of the Khalifeh’s head, without let- 
ting him know that she had anv hand in it. ’Amr, having 
engaged to do this, departed: and going to the Khalifeh, 
he said to him, “You have desired to have Asma, daugh- 
ter of the Khalifeh Abu Bekr, but I do not like it.” Upon 
this, the Khalifeh in(puired, “ Do you disapjuove of my be- 
ing her husband, or of her being my wife?’’ ’Arnr Ibn 
EI-'As replied, “Keither the one nor the other; but you 
are a person of great distinction, and you have wives of 
good breeding and habits, and you make them obey you. 
Kow, this girl has grown up self-willed, in the charge of 
her sister, and may not be patient towards you. If she 
should prove disobedient, and you should strike her, she 
may complain to the people, and they may reproach you 
for it, saying, ‘ See how the daughter of AbCi Bekr is abused 
by ’Omar: he shows no regard to her father’s memory.’ 
If you desire to have a well bred vufe, hasten, there is 
0mm Kulthum, daughter of ’Aly Ibii Abu Talib ; she has 
been brought up by ’Aly and Fatimeh, and has their good 
breeding and disposition.’’ To this 'Omar replied, “As I 
have spoken about the matter to ’Aisheh, how shall^ I act, 
seeing that she approved of it?'’ ’Amr Ibn El-As an- 
swered, “ I will so contrive it that she shall forget the 
circumstance.” So he went to ’Aisheh, and told her what 
had happened. 
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The author [Et-Tabary] narrates as follows : After 'Omar’s 
conversion to Islany many other persons became Aluslims. 
It is stated that, some forty or forty-five individuals became 
Muslims before him, and after that took place his conver- 
sion. There is also a tradition that the Khalifeh 'Omar had 
twenty-one wives. 

It is narrated, that of all people either before or after the 
Khalifeh 'Omar, no one had a character like his ; nor has any 
person since followed in his path. It is said of him, that 
he was known to have remarked, ^'If a sheep of a shep- 
herd on the banks of the Tigris or the Euphrates were 
to die, I should fear God might demand of me why I had 
not protected it, and require its life of me.’’ It is also stated 
that, during a day of extreme heat, he ^vas seen to put an 
apron around his waist, and rub tar over the backs of the 
camels intended for alms. On beholding this, some one 
remarked to him, Prince of the believers, why do you 
do this with your own hand?” To which the Khalifeh 
replied, “Because God has made me the protector of these 
animals, and may to-morrow demand them of me.” “ But,” 
said his interrogator, “why do you do it on a day of such 
excessive heat?” ’Omar answered, “I must sufter this pain, 
so that the responsibility with which 1 am cliarged over all 
Muslims may be discharged. I kno\r that in this empire 
there are many feeble persons whose wants never reach the 
knowdedge of the sovereign. I wush to hear Avhat they may 
have to say, and attend to their wants. If I were able to 
do so, this would be the happiest year of rny life.” It is 
also related of him, that he always sent a set of written 
instructions to each commander, or governor, whom he 
appointed, in which he represented that if the officer did 
not obey his wishes, he would be displeased with him. 
He would also write to his subjects, and command them to 
obey the officer in all that the letter of instructions con- 
tained, but to pay no attention to any order he mio-ht issue 
not comprised in the instructions. " ^ 

’Abd Er-Bahman Ibii ’Auf says, “At night, the Khalifeh 
’Omar would act as watchman. One nighft he came to my 
house, and told me that a caravan had arrived and stopped 
outside the walls of the city. ‘It is wearv,’ he said ‘and 
I am sure the people are all asleep. I fear that thiev4 may 
steal their goods; come therefore with me, and aid me to 
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watch over them while they slumber.’ So we went forth 
to the outskirts of the city, and sat down near the caravan, 
all the merchants of which were fast asleep. The Khalifeh 
’Omar remained there until morning, and watched over the 
people of the caravan without their being aware of it.” 

Zeid Ibn Aslem relates the following, as having learnt it 
from his father, who one night asked the Khalifeh ’Omar 
whether he might go and keep watch A\dth him, and hav- 
ing received his consent, set out in companv with him. 
“We walked about the city of Medineh until midnight, 
when we Avent outside of the walls, where, from a distance, 
we saAV an ass. ‘ Behold, 0 Muslim,’ exclaimed ’Omar, some 
one has stopped there ; come, let us see who it is.’ So Ave 
approached the spot, and found a Avoman accompanied by 
tAA^o or three small children. They Avere Aveeping. A \"es- 
sel stood oA^er a hre ; and she was saying to her children, 
‘ Don’t cry, but lie doAAm and sleep, until this food is cooked 
for you;’ adding, ‘may God take A^engeance on ’Omar, Avho 
has gone to bed Avith a full stomach, AA'hiie I and these 
little ones sit starAung here !’ On hearing these Avords, 
his eyes tilled Avith tears, and he Avept. Then addressing 
me he exclaimed, ‘ Be food and drink forbidden to ’Omar, 
until he has ascertained of Avhat injustice he has been 
guilty !’ So, approaching the Avoman, he asked her AA'hether 
he might come near to her, to Avhich she replied he might, 
in case he came Avith a good intention. ’Omar therefore 
drcAv near, and asked her to tell him all about her cir- 
cumstances, and Avhat ’Omar had done to her. She an- 
SAvered, ‘ I have come from my OAvn country, for the pur- 
pose of going to the Khalifeh. Late at night, aa'c reached 
this spot, and my children cannot sleep on account of their 
excessiA'e hunger.’ AVhy,’ asked the Khalifeh, ‘did you 
just now pray to God against ’Omar?’ ‘Because,’ replied 
the Avoman, ‘ he sent my husband to the Avars against the 
infidels, Avhere he became a martyr: in consequence of Avhich 
Ave are destitute, as you now behold us.’ ’Omar asked her 
Avhat the A^essel oA^r the fire Avas for: to Avhich she answered, 
‘ It is a little AA'ater AAhich I haA'e put into it, and placed oA^er 
the fire, at the same time telling my children, See, I am 
preparing food for you to eat;” Avitli the hope that they 
may go to sleep, and cease Aveeping.’ On hearing this, ’Omar 
turning to me said, ‘ O Muslim, let us hasten back to the 
city.’ So Ave both ran until we reached Medineh, when we 
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went at once to a flour- vender, and purcliased a sackful ; 
then to a butcher’s, to buy meat, but found none : the man, 
however, told us that he had some fat ; so we took some fat 
for frying. I thought,” adds Ibn Aslem, “that the Khalifeh 
would now bid me carry these to the woman ; but instead of 
this, he directed me to throw the flour-bag over his shoul- 
der. I exclaimed, ‘0 prince of the believers, permit me 
to carry it.’ But the Khalifeh replied, ‘ O Muslim, if you 
should carry this bag, Avho Avill carry the bag of ’Omar?’* 
So I put it on the Khalifeh’s back, and we set out and re- 
turned to the woman, to whom we gave the flour and the 
fat. ’Omar with his own hand cut up the latter, and threw 
it into the kettle, at the same moment telling the woman to 
knead a little dough out of the flour. To me he said, ^ O 
Muslim, bring some wood;’ which I did. In another mo- 
ment, I beheld the spectacle of the Khalifeh 'Omar s beard 
on the ground, while he blew the fire. Thus the dough, 
with the fat and the water, was cooked, and turned out into 
an earthen dish. He next awoke the little children, and 
addressing the woman, bade her eat, and’ thank God, and 
put up a good prayer for ’Omar,f ‘who,’ added he, ‘is not 
uninformed as to your circumstances,’ ” 

Another of the good rules of the Khalifeh ’Omar related 
to the prayer called Ter die Ih. In the month of Bamadhan, 
when the congregation usually performed this prayer, he 
was in the habit of being the first to do it. 

Once, when Aslemy was public treasurer, the people 
inquired of him, whether the Khalifeh ’Omar took any 
thing more out of the treasury than he was entitled to 
take ; and the treasurer replied, “ Whenever he has not 
enough for the subsistence of his family, he takes what is 
requisite from the treasury ; but so soon as he receives 
his dues and portion, [consisting of a fifth part of the booty 
taken in warfare,] he always returns the amount which he 
has withdrawn.” 

When he performed the morning-prayer, he was accus- 
tomed, ill making the first genuflexion, according to the law 
of the blessed Prophet, to recite the long chapter of the 
Kuran, and to stand a good while ; while atlhe second genu- 


* Meaning, who but himself could bear the load of his sins, 
f Orientals put implicit faith in the efficacy of “good prayers” and “evil 
prayers.” 
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flexion he stood not so long. One day, ho^vever, without 
prolonging either, he hastened through the prayer ; and 
turning to the revered companions of the Prophet, he ex- 
claimed, Come, let us go and fetch our bride and bride- 
groom.’’ The companions lookeel at each other, not under- 
standing what he meant. Now, the Islam troops sent to 
Syria, while attacking a strong fortress, had among them two 
brothers who were remarkably brave and daring, so much 
so as to be the dread of the infidels. The princes of the 
latter directed their troops to exert themselves, and get rid 
of the brothers. So the inti dels laid numerous ambuscades, 
and destroyed many of the believers ; and among them, 
one of the brothers was made a martyr, while the other was 
captured, and carried before the above mentioned princes. 
These proved just, and commanded that he should not 
be put to death, saying it would be ungenerous, and that it 
would be better to let him depart, “ Were he to become a 
Christian,” said they, '^he would be a great gain to us.” A 
priest came forward, and said, “I will make a Christian 
of him.” When he was asked how he could accomplish 
that, he replied, '*1 have a very haudsoiiie daughter, and 
by her means will effect his conversion.” All present ap- 
proving of the ])lan, the young man was delivered over 
to the priest. The latter took him directly to his own 
house, when he said to his daughter, ‘’Give this youth 
something to do : and if he attempts to make love to you, 
tell him that you cannot permit it, unless he will adopt 
your religion.” Then dressing up his daughter, he left her 
with the youth. The young man, however, did not even 
look in the girl’s face; and one day, as he was perusing 
the Kuraii and she was listening, she became enamored of 
him. So she approached him, and bade him4each her the 
profession of faith, and at once became a true believer. 
When her father inquired about her success, she replied, 
have quite eiillamed him; but he seems very iinhapjw : 
if he could but go abroad a little, his lie art would become 
lighter, and he would embrace our religion. He is so 
greatly enamored of me, that if vou sought to drive him 
away, he would not go.” Now the father owned a farm, 
and taking these two with him, he went there. It turnecl 
out in the end, that the youth took the girl, and fled at once 
to Medineh. It was on the day of their arrival, that ’Omar 
VOL. II. so 
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went out witli the companions ; and as they issued from the 
city, they beheld two persons mounted on horseback, one a 
girl and the other a young man. On seeing these, the Kha- 
lifeh exclaimed, “Behold the bride and groom of whom I 
spoke.” He now returned with them to Medineh, where the 
couple were married, and lived to have several children. 

The traits of character told of the Khalifeh ’Omar are 
very numerous, and would require more space than I can 
here allow. But there is one deserving of esj^ecial mention, 
spoken of by ^Amr Ibn Jdhiz, who says that all writers 
should commemorate and praise ^Omar’s great justice and 
equity : it is that, while other sovereigns were wont to draw 
largely on the public treasury, ’Omar ate but little, and 
dressed in coarse clothes. 

During the ten years of his khalifate, some good news 
came every day from the army engaged in war against the 
infidels, relative to some conquest or \dctory. Money and 
other booty were brought to him, until the world became 
conquered, and he had subjected all infidels to his sway. 
All Arabia and Persia were reduced by his arms ; and his 
troops amassed great wealth, and built cities. He gave pub- 
lic audiences, and made royal gifts. His armies marched, 
on the North, to the river Jihun, and Azerbijan, and the 
Derbends on the Caspian Sea, and also to those places which 
are close by the wall of Yajuj and Majuj. On the East, 
they marched to Sind and Hind ; and from Bahrein as far as 
’Oman, to Kerman, and even to Mukran. Erom Syria even 
to the confines of Rum, [the Greek Empire,] the inhabit- 
ants were all subject to his rule, and executed his commands. 
With all this, his immense power did not change his habits 
or manner of living in the smallest degree ; his apparel and 
food remained the same, and in his mode of speech he did 
not show the least pride or haughtiness. He never neg- 
lected his devotions ; and his patience was so gTcat that his 
dominion daily increased in firmness anel strength. Poets 
composed eulogies on his great character ; and as he was 
about to be laid in his tomb, a voice in the air was heard by 
all present, saying, 

“ Alas for the Islam faith, and those ’who weep thv death ! 

Thy loss is shown in tears, thou diedst before thy "time. 

From thee the world received good order, — from thee, much benefit ; 

And thou art gone before the believers in the holy promises.’’ 
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NOTES OF A TOUR IN MOUNT LEBANON, 


AND TO THE 

EASTERN SIDE OF LAKE HULEH. 


'Abeih, June 29, 1849. 

YoI‘R back already aclies^ doubtless, Avitb the* weary 
march I promised you, over hot plain and lofty hill, on 
our tour among the crusaders’ castles, and otiier antiquities 
of this land. But give your girdle a pull, tighten your 
saddle-girths, put a thicker hejf'hjeh around your hat, and 
mount. K. is on her prancing pony, Mrs. T. is on the lank, 
thin-chested, but deep-chested mountain-horse, Mr. T. has 
mounted kicking aScz VZa, and I am aloft on -devouring 
Mali] ah, We barely crossed the plain the first day, and at 
night stopt at Khan el-Grhudir, two hours from Beirut. The 
next day, we reached Sidon, and pitched near one of the 
city gates. The next day, we took the road to Tyre for one 
hour, and then turned toward the mountains. We entered 
the hills, in one hour and a half from Sidon, at the Wady 
Zahraiiy, or Flowery Valley, in which the stream of that 
name winds among abundant oleanders. In three hours 
from Sidon, we reached Khan Mohammed ’Aly ; and de- 
scending to drink from the fountain, we saw over it, on an 
inverted stone, the following : 

XAIPE 4)IA11JNK/^ “ 

There arc no ruins at this spot ; but five minutes farther 
on, tombs, wells, and foundations, mark the site of a town. 
Hence, our road wound around low valleys, wooded with 
stunted oaks and various shrubby growths. At length we 


* This inscriptiun may be read, either or, supposing the 

'Jtoue-cutter to have put u for o by mistake, the common form 

oj) ancient Greek sepulchral monuments. Comm, of Publ, 
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emerged, went through the considerable village of Xuba- 
tijeh et-Tahta, or XuWijeh the lower, and near Nubatiyeli 
el-Foka, or Xubatijeh the upper, past a little mud-pool 
where cattle were slaking their thirst, and past the small 
village of Kurnun, and up the steep ledge which is crowned 
with the castle of Belfort of the crusaders, the Kuhat Belad 
esh-Shukif of the Arabs. We slept by the gate, after rum- 
maging the old castle, even to its chapel at the top, a famous 
old robber’s nest, for the surrender of which without a 
blow the Arab historians are especially grateful and devout ; 
and doubtless much of the precious time and blood of the 
Arabs would have been expended, had the thick-headed 
Franks within been less credulous. Its strength, before 
the introduction of “villainous saltpetre,” must have been 
formidable; and situated as it was above the crossing of 
the Litany, it must have been of great service in defending 
the nice lands between it and the sea from the incursions 
of the Arabs. The prospect here is one of those extensive 
Lebanon views which often so strikingly combine the grand 
and beautiful. Old Mount Hermon, with snowy top, was 
East of us, and the intervening space was intersected with 
ridges, on one of which is Merj ’Ayim (Heb. the 

castle of Banias (Caesarea Philippi) on its crag was over 
against us, and dimly seen in the distance; Hauran lay 
stretched South of Hermon. Just beneath us, crawled the 
Litany, like an immensely long, silvered serpent, winding 
at the base of the lofty precipice on which we were ; South 
and South-West, we saw the hills of Safed, and West, a 
green, rolling table-land, covered with wheat and barley, and 
sprinkled with villages, and seeming to end its diminishing 
undulations at the sea. On the North, we had our own 
mountain of the Druzes. The main castle had a great num- 
ber of rooms, packed around the ledge which it crowns. 
The whole is surrounded with a wide ditch ; and numerous 
large reservoirs, some even now used by the poor people 
below, showed the care taken to provide the garrison with 
water. The stable within the outer gates still has its stone 
mangers for the horses in good repair. A square fort on a 
crag five minutes South, once added to the defences of the 
place, and served Jezzar Pasha for a place to plant cannon, 
with which he battered the walls in the last siege of Kul’at 
esh-Shukif. A hill to the North of us was occupied two 
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years by Lady Esther Stanhope. The historical associa- 
tions, as well as the ^dews on every side, brought together a 
strange assemblage of objects. How varied the scenes which 
had transpired here, between the invasion of the Israelites 
and this visit of American missionaries ! 

May 17. — We descended from onr perch on Belfort, to 
Kumun, a poor village, and thence by a steep path to the 
bridge over the river Litany. Thence we ascended to Ku- 
lei’at, on the top of the first ridge fi’om the river. Here 
we saw the lake Huleh, ^or the Waters of Merom, and the 
beautiful meadows about Tjon. We turned out of our road 
to climb up to Merj ’Ajun, on the s^econd ridge from the 
river, and thence passed on under Abil, among hills and 
valleys formed by the intertangling of cross-spurs of Leba- 
non and Hermou. Some of these valleys were filled with 
olive trees, some with wheat and barley, some with bare 
limestone or chalky rock. We arrived at Khan Hasbeiya 
in four hours and a half from the castle. After sitting 
awhile on the branch of the Jordan which flows here, we 
rode along its edge, diverging to see the bitumen-pits or 
wells, saw the fountain-head, the farthest source, of the 
Jordan, and then turned up the vale to Hasbeiya. 

May 21. — We left Hasbeiya for Banias, and in three hours 
and fifty minutes we were at Tell el-Kady, or the Hill of 
the judge, or the Hill of Han, called also Leclden, which is 
said to be a corruption of Ed-Dan. Here is a large foun- 
tain, a little smaller^ than that at the head of the Orontes. 
It flows out at the base of a knoll, or low hill, of lava. The 
basin of the fountain we found full of buffaloes, as ugly 
looking fish as ever bathed. Thence we rode to Banias, in 
forty minutes. We went to the large fountain which gushes 
out below a cave, and climbed to the castle, by a clump of 
trees, still called trees of Hazor. All this I will not enlarge 
upon, as it is fully described by Mr. Thomson in an early 
volume of the BihUotlieca Sacra, which I advise you to see. 
The modern town is in a strong, but not extensive quad- 
rangle, which was the citadel in ancient times. The old city 
was on one side of this, and was large. 

May 22. — Rode out of the gate of the citadel, under a 
tower of great strength, crossed a branch of the Jordan on a 
bridge, and in five minutes passed a small round pool, from 


* See Bibliotheca Sacta^ voL iii, p* 184, ff. 
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which the walls of the old city extended down the slope. 
In forty minutes, we arrived at ’Ain Fit, a small ^ullage. 
Our course hence lay on the western slope of a low hill of 
volcanic rock, the hill which borders the eastern side of the 
Huleh, and this part of the valley of the Jordan. It is cov- 
ered with low, scattered oaks, and sown in patches which 
are allowed to rest alternate years. The reason of this is, 
not that the soil is poor, but that “the lands are wide, and 
people few.” In one hour and twenty minutes from 'Ain Fit, 
the oaks on our road ceased, except here and there a few ; 
but they extended far to the East, on the plain at the base 
of Hermon. We had been ascending obliquely and gvadu- 
ally, and now passed the head of Wady Barakiyat. Some 
ruins lie at its mouth, on the plain of the Iliilch. A con- 
ical eminence on our road-side, with a heap of stones, is 
called Burghusheh, and another at the head of Wady Su- 
wary. These are modern sites, and are deserted, as is this 
whole region, since Ibraham Pasha’s day. It is called Ardh 
Sukeik. Our road here commanded a view of -the plain 
and lake of Hfileh, the hills of Safed, the site of Kadesh 
Naphthali, the castle of Fluniii, the castle of Shukif, and 
old Hermon, with his wrinkles of age, and face smoothed 
with snow. In one hour and forty minutes from ’Ain Fit, Ave 
crossed Wady Balua, a shallow AAunter water-course, noAV 
dry, terminating in a ravine beloAV. Here Ave entered on a 
fine and extensive plain, at a considerable elcA^ation aboA^e 
the Hfileh. Sukeik and Summak Avere on our left, about half 
an hour distant ; the former a modern ruin on an old site^ 
the latter haAung buildings still standing, like those at Bara 
and in Hauran. Tell el-’ Aram AAms about one hour to our 
left, that is, East of us, a finely rounded summit ; and a little 
more South, AA^as Tell Abu Nedy. The plain ^ye A\"ere on is 
a winter residence of Arabs of the Fadhl tribe, and their can- 
tonments were on every side of us. At the distance of tAvo 
hours £:om ’Ain Fit, Ave began to descend a little, and in a 
quarter of an hour crossed AY ady Hunth, a shalloAv channel 
noAV dry, and in another quarter of an hour, a similar chan- 
nel called AA^ady Ghorab. Tell Abu Nedy was now about 
half an hour to the East of us, and Gilboa, Tabor, and the 
mountains of Aloab Avere in sight ; and soon aa'c saw the Sea 
of Galilee, and the high table-land eastAvard from it, termin- 
ating in a bluff toward the sea. In tAvo hours and forty-five 
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minutes from ’Ain Fit, we were at ’Ain Eawy, the first foun- 
tain we had seen on the plain, which is now wholly untilled 
for fear of Arabs. In three hours and five minutes, the 
village of Mughar was twenty minutes to our left, its land 
sown in part with maize. In twenty minutes mure, we 
were just above Hafr, a small Moslem village, fifteen min- 
utes to our right. In four hours and twenty -five minutes 
from ’Ain Fit, we were at Nebu ’Alleikah, and the village 
of ’Alleikah was five minutes W est of us ; it is deserted. 
We crossed a small valley, on the opposite side of which is 
a tomb, and continued our gentle descent, until, in five hours 
and forty minutes from ’Ain Fit, we entered the great road 
from Damascus to Egvpt. Turning more to the West, and 
going down a steep descent for thirty -five minutes, we arrived 
at the Bridge of Jacob's daughters, over the Jordan. Cross- 
ing this stream, we pitched on its western bank."^' 

We saw rice growing on the banks of the Jordan, which 
here has a swift current, and is some fifty or more feet wide, 
A mound, at the distance of a quarter of a mile down the 
stream, attracted my attention ; and on visiting it I found a 
long quadrangle on an elevated mound, surrounded by a 
strong, low wall. It is on the western bank, in a bend of 
the river, just where its current increases in velocity, as it 
rushes toward the narrow defile which conducts it to the 
Sea of Tiberias. The oblong enclosure seemed to measure 
twenty-five rods by ten rods, and has its entrance toward 
the South, and two openings in the side parapet-walls. On 
the river-side, I saw at the base of the parapet some old 
bevelled stones, as if in place. No columns were to be seen 
about it, and I know not its history. The natives call it 
Kusr ’Atra, or the Palace of ’Atra. 

May 23. — Left Mr. T. at Jisr Binat Ya’kiib, or the Bridge 
of Jacob's daughters, and rode along the western bank of 
the Jordan, taking a northerly course. The stream is slug- 
gish above the bridge. For ten minutes, we rode in a nar- 
row vale, enclosed by banks about one hundred feet high, 


* Tlie region we went through East of lake Huleli, had not been visited 
before. We chose it not from any idea of seeing much, but that we might 
know just what there is to be seen. The maps of that region are wrong. A 
party which passed here later in the season, found it dry enough to admit of 
their travelling by the water s edge, and they say there is not a village, or a 
ruin, to be found there, — nothing but places of Arab encampment, 
vox., IL 51 
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and then emerged into a broad plain. The stones in onr 
path were all trap, as yesterday, and the earth was black 
from the crumbling of the volcanic rock. In fifteen min- 
utes, we crossed a dry channel and Dureijat was about eight 
minutes distant to our right, on a knoll on the eastern bank, 
the river being between us. In twenty-eight minutes, we 
reached the lake Hiileh, the river being five minutes East 
of us all the way, hugging the base of the eastern hills, 
while the plain to the West was some two and a half hours 
wide. A thick growth of reeds obscures the exit of the 
stream. Our road inclined to the left, and at the distance 
of forty minutes from the bridge, we reached Tuleil, a low 
hill with some huts, on the shore of the lake. In one hour 
from the bridge, we passed a similar hill, with also a few 
houses near it. These our guide called Murutiyeh, and the 
hill, Tell Balls. In one hour and ten minutes from the 
bridge, we were at the south-western angle of the lake ; and 
in eight minutes more, we passed ’Almaniyeh, a small ham- 
let. We soon arrived at the border of the plain, and passed 
a brisk mill-stream, with Mellahah on our right. Our road 
now lay northward, and at the foot of the hills on the west- 
ern border of the valley. At the distance of one hour and 
thirty-five minutes from the bridge, we turned abruptly to 
the left, into the mountains, and after some very rough 
climbing, even for these regions, we reached Y usha’, in three 
hours from the bridge. Yusha* is the place where, as we 
were assured by a follower of ' Aly, Joshua, the son of Nun, 
was slain in battle ! His tomb is on the spot, and a small 
mosque has been erected over it. There is no village here, 
and nothing but the mosque and its keeper’s dwelling. The 
place is much visited by the Metawileh ; an embroidered 
cloth covers the tomb, a gift from Egypt. The most extra- 
ordinary ornament, to my eye, was a rude picture of an 
armed horseman leading a horse, a strange object in a M6s- 
lem’s place of prayer, as he will not even put a face on a 
coin. The keeper said we were his first Frank visitors. 

In three hours and five minutes from the bridge, we 
reached Kades, or Kadesh Naphthali. a city of refuge of old. 
It is on a rocky ridge above a beautiful plain. We stopped 
at a ruined structure a few minutes distant from the village, 
and below it. It is about thirty-five feet square, and seems 
once to have been covered with a dome. It has vaults, now 
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used, as probably of old, for places of sepulture. Xumer- 
ous large and small sarcophagi are near it, and a ruined 
temple, with part of its walls and one ornamented door-post 
standing. It is on a low hill, of which the edges are smoothed 
and the top levelled. Corinthian capitals and broken col- 
umns lie scattered about it. Tombs are cut in the rock on 
the eastern and northern border of the hill. The mountain- 
spur on which the modern village stands, has a steep slope 
on all sides, except where it is attached to the main hill. 
There, a shallow excavation, natural or artificial, defended 
it from attack. Its sides have been apparently pared off, 
and its point rounded, and its top levelled. The Avhole top 
was once covered with buildings, and this doubtless was the 
strong hold. A few capitals and columns of the Corinthian 
order are scattered through the village, and a large number 
of hewn stones. Leaving Kadesh we went northward across 
the line plain, and reached the base of the hill on its border 
in twenty-five minutes from Kadesh. A small pool lay some 
twenty minutes to our right. W e now ascended through a 
winding valley. In lifiy minutes from Kadesh, we were at 
Buleideh, where we saw a small old castle, or tower, with a 
Eoman arch, and near it a considerable mosque for these 
parts. The latter was built by the grandfather of the pres- 
ent sheikh. There was a single broken column by the road- 
side. A dome on a hill at some distance North, is called 
the tomb of Benjamin the son of Jacob. He has a tomb 
also on the plain of Sharon. 

In one hour and twenty -five minutes from Kadesh, we 
passed through the valley of Mais. A round, artificial pool 
near the village, the ruins of a considerable mosque, and a 
large khan were the chief objects about it which we noticed. 
Descending the hill on the brink of which Mais stands, we 
crossed a beautiful green field of grain, and entered a shal- 
low, wooded valley, in which we gradually ascended. In 
two hours and twenty -five minutes from Kadesh, I turned 
for a quarter of an hour to the right, to examine a ruined 
village on a conspicuous hill -top. The site was glorious, 
commanding a view of the Huleh, and the opposite or east- 
ern mountains. The sources of the Jordan, the broad 
marshes, the small but beautiful lake, — our road of yester- 
day, — ^the fields all green or yellow with crops of grain, old 
walls and modern houses, all fallen, showed an ancient as 
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well as a recent site. It is called the Euins of Meneireh, 
We arrived at Kiil’at Hunin in three hours and five min- 
utes fi’om Kadeshj and pitched on a plain below the village 
and castle. Mr. Thomson’s article in the Bibliotheca BacrOj 
above referred to, calls this place Hazor ; and it may be so, 
but this is not proved. The old castle is quite distinct from 
the modern, is far more massive, and even the Saracenic 
work which is on the old foundation, has far more strength. 
The modern castle was built in the days of Napoleon, by 
one Sheikh NasifJ an Arab of this region, who erected it 
with the consent of Jezzar Pasha. It looks quite peaceful 
beside its smaller, but more solid predecessor, and is called 
by the natives a kusVy or palace, and was rather a fortified 
residence than a thorough castle. The modern village ad- 
joins to this kusr. The old fort has been rebuilt many times, 
and but few of the old Phoenician stones are now in place ; 
most of them have been worked up a dozen times in the 
buildings of successive ages. The castle is on a sharp moun- 
tain-ridge, like most of the mountains in this region. 

May 24. — Leaving Hunin, we saw Abil Beth Ma'akhah 
in half an hour. It is finely placed on a sharp ridge which 
rises steeply out of the plain and seems to have been rounded 
at its ends, and pared off at its sides, to make a wall fit it 
more nicely, in olden time. Now, it looked peaceful, as it 
rose from green fields, itself green to the top of its steep 
sides. W e now began to descend a steep hill ; and in forty 
minutes, turned to the left into a green, sloping valley. In 
one hour and thirty minutes from Hunin, we reached Kefr 
Kileh, a small Moslem village on the left of our valley. 
Climbing through this, and passing along up the valley-side, 
we reached Hurah in twenty minutes more, and Heir Memas 
in eight minutes more. This is a considerable village of 
Christians, oddly perched and fastened, one knows not how, 
on the first descent of a steep hill. Laboring down this 
obliquely to our right, we regained the valley we had left 
at Kefr "Kileh, in two hours and twenty -five "minutes from 
Hunin. We ascended a slight hill out of this, and then 
descended a long, steep hill under Kul'at esh-Shukif to the 
bridge over the Litany, which we reached in three hours 
and twenty-five minutes from Hunin. The walls of the 
castle, which seemed so formidable when we were at the 
gate, now looked like small parapet-work, as we looked up 



from beneath at the battlement of lofty precipice on which 
the Belfort stands. We left the river with many sighs, for 
its cool stream and the shade of sycamores on its banks 
were delightful to us in the hot siroccos which blew this day. 
W e began to climb at about noon ; and in fifty minutes, were 
at the top of one of Lebanon’s steepest hills. The siroccos 
scorched us on our way to Xubatiyeh eLFoka, which we 
reached in one hour and a half from the river. Here we 
left the Sidoii road, and turned to the right. In thirty -five 
minutes, we reached Kefr Human ; and in twenty minutes 
more, we were under the shadow of a great rock by the river 
Zahnlny, and it was truly a weary land. A steep descent 
for fifteen minutes to the ri\'er, and the sight of a seemingly 
interminable ascent before us, with a fierce sun burning 
every thing about us, and a hot sirocco sucking the moisture 
from lip, and nostril, and eyelid, made us all weary, and glad 
of our rock, as Jonah was of his gourd. A small flour- mill 
is at the crossing of the stream, and a few mulberry trees 
are scattered on the narrow strip of land in the bottom of 
the valley. Leaving the Flowery River, which here too has 
oleanders on its banks, we ascended for thirty-eight minutes 
to Aub Salim, a Moslem village stowed on a narrow level 
spot under the conical summits of Jebel Eihan. It looked 
quite inviting, from its abundant running Avater, and fine 
walnut trees, and extensive prosj^ect. A farther climb of 
fifty minutes brought us to Jerju a, a small village of Chris- 
tians. Here we pitched for the night. Jeijua is nearly at 
the summit of this mountain -peak, Avhich is cleft from the 
main portion of Jebel Eihan by an immense gorge in which 
the river Zahrany has its source. A narrow, SAveet vale 
betAveen Jebel Rihan and Bel ad esh-Shukif alloAved us to see 
the valley of the Litany and the lands beyond. The mists 
of the sea of Tiberias rose behind, and dimmed the moun- 
tains of Moab, AAdiich bounded the distant prospect in that 
direction. Xearer to us, rose Kufat esh-Shukif on its lofty 
precipice, and the mountains of Sated and the large castle of 
Tibnin, the smaller forts of Maron and Shorn an and Siirba, 
of Avhich the last three are quite modern. Then came into 
vieAA' the mountain in A\Lich is the Ladder of Tyre, the long 
tongue on Avhich the modern Tyre is built/the point of 
Sarepta, Sidoii, and the island of Cyprus in the midst of 
the great, AArde sea. This island Avas distinctly visible at 
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siin-set, but is seen only at that hour. Immediately before 
us, lay Belad esh-Shukif, its hills like ant-heaps, ^nth one 
here and there taller than the rest, and a glen,, or winding 
valley, deeper than its fellows, breaking the uniformity of 
the swell and fall of the surface. All near us was green 
with growing grain ; and the more remote surface, yellow 
with the ripening crops. At a later season, the view would 
lose half its glories ; but its real inagniticence when we saw 
it, and its historical associations, feasted our eyes and busied 
our thoughts. Prom the hill above, Carmel was added to 
the interesting objects on which the eye rested. 

The fountain at the head of the river Zahrany was once 
conducted in a Roman (?) aqueduct, which wound around 
the hill below Jerju’a, where are the remains of an arch. 
It thence inclined toward Jeb’a ; and below this village a 
gorge was crossed by a lofty arch, now broken. The aque- 
duct takes the direction of Sidon, and it is said that it can 
be traced to the neighborhood of that city, six hours distant 
from the fountain. Like all aqueducts, this is attributed by 
tradition to Zubeideh, as all structures on localities of Scrip- 
ture interest are put to the credit of Helena. They told me 
that, when asked how she had succeeded in so difficult a 
work, Zubeideh replied, “Why, I built it with my money, 
and my men,” giving no glory to God; and that soon after- 
wards, an earthquake destroyed the solid arches, and hum- 
bled the pride of the Moslem princess. 

May 25. — Leaving Jerjua, in thirteen minutes we arrived 
at a small foundation of solid, old workmanship, which the 
people called the Convent. A similar foundation, but some- 
what larger and more solid, is said to be on the summit back 
of this so-called convent. Lady Stanhope pitched here for 
two days, when in search of a place to build. Our road was 
at the base of the extreme top of this part of Jebel Rihan. 
In half an hour from Jerju a, we passed a solitary house by 
the road-side. I asked the woman at the door her reason 
for choosing so lonely a place of abode, a thing so unusual 
in these insecure regions. The truly oriental reply was, “ I 
was made here, and here I stay.” A woman of taste might 
find additional reason for tarrying, in view of the noble 
prospect from the house. The village of ’Ain Kana is just 
beneath her house, and distant some twenty minutes. In 
fifty-two minutes, we were above the considerable village of 
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JeVa, which lies on a hill tossed in to fill up a rude valley 
among higher hills. The scenery above Jeb’a is peculiarly 
wild and interesting, and the mountain, even to the sea, was 
more broken than below Jerju’a. Our path here was shaded 
Avith low shrub-oaks and other trees, so that for some time, 
the sun, which blazed so fiercely Avithout, did not touch us. 
The Avooded cone aboAm us, and the green and dark vales 
below, delighted our eyes. The leaves gave a grateful 
smell, and coolness seemed to be exhaled from the ground. 
Partridges ran cackling across our path, and turtle-doves 
cooed in the thick shade above us. In one hour and forty 
minutes, Ave Avere under Mezra^at er-Pahban, a hamlet be- 
longing to a neighboring convent, snugly placed in a notch 
at the very top of the mountain. Here Ave looked back on 
the coast to the promontory beyond Tju'e, and saw Carmel 
peeping over its back, and to the North aa^c greeted the 
familiar face of old Sunnin, the mountains of KesraAvan, 
and the jauzeh of Mr. C. at B’hamdun. In one hour and 
fifty -fiA^e minutes from Jerju’a, Ave were at the head of the 
valley in AA^hich the hill of Jeb’a lies, AA^hich unites with 
others farther South, and with one a hundred yards North, 
all carrying Avinter-torrents to the Zahrany. Hence Ave 
descended a long hill to Jezzin, AAdiere aa^c arrNed in three 
hours and thirty minutes from Jerju'a. From Jezzin Ave 
rode through Bathir and Haret el-Jenaiteleh, Avhere we 
encamped ; and on the 26th of May Ave Avent by ’Ammatur, 
Mukhtureli, Simkamyeh, B’teddin, Deir el-Komr and Kefr 
Metta, to bVbeih. 
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OF THE 


GREEK SUBSTANTIVE VERB. 


I PROPOSE to occupy the attention of the Society, for a 
few minutes only, with some account of the substantive 
verb in Greek — the forms of the verb eiul^ I am , — as illus- 
trated by a comparison with the Sanskrit and other cog- 
nate languages. The siibject affords a remarkable speci- 
men of the advantages resulting to classical philology from 
the wider Indo-European philology of recent times. Taken 
by themselves, the forms of the Greek eiui seem a mass of 
confused anomalies : it is only when we extend our view to 
the corresponding forms of kindred languages that we 
become aware of -their essential regularity. \Ve discover 
then that this verb was originally subject to the general 
system of verbal inflexion ; though from the frequency 
of its use it has been more than other verbs disguised by 
the occurrence of euphonic changes. Yet these euphonic 
changes are such as prevail more or less extensively in the 
formation of the language ; and even while separating the 
forms of this verb, in appearance at least, from those of other 
verbs, should hardly be regarded as anomalies. Such 
forms, though peculiar, are not lawless (anomalous) : on the 
contrary they are fEshioned under the operation of laws 
which have determined the character of the language. 

The ScBSTAXTiVE Verb of the Indo-European languages 
has for its base in the Sansk. the syllable as^ in Gr. and Lat. 
es, in Teut. is. This appears most distinctly in the Sd pers. 
sing. pres, ind,, Sansk. asti\ Gr. ear/, Lat. est, Germ, ist, Eng. 

We see here a regular vowel-progression from the 
broad open a to the closer and from tliis to the short 
sharp i] the closest of all vowel-sounds. 
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The Sansk. as in its inflexion preserves almost every- 
where the consonant s: the vowel a on the other hand is in 
many of the forms rejected. In both these points the San- 
skrit is followed closely by the Latin ; A\diich, however, by 
a special law of euphony, changes the s between two vowels 
into an r; as in eram^ tro for esam, eso. In Greek, on the 
contrary, the vowel is more persistent' than the consonant. 
The e of the base presents itself in nearly all the forms : 
onl}" in the subjunctive and the participle does it disappear, 
and in these not universally. But the o', which in Greek 
shows itself in many ways as a weak and fluctuating letter, 
has in this verb vanished altogether from a large proportion 
of the forms. As an illustration of these remarks we may 
take the optative, which answers to the present subjunctive 
in Latin, and the potential in Sanskrit. Here we have in 
Sansk. sydm for asydm (a rejected): old Lat. siem for esiem 
{e rejected) : Gr. for eauiv (o' rejected, as usual between 
two vowels). 

If now we take up the peesext ixuicative of the Gr. 
^ye find the base fo unchanged in the 8d pers. sing, 
the 2d and 8d pers. du. harop^ the 1st and 2d pers. plur. 
i(7usp (Dor. and probably also in the Epic 2d pers. 

sing, iaal. The 2d pers. sing, in Sanskrit is asi for assi, one 
s being discarded : to this would correspond in Greek a form 
like sai ; and the language seems in fact to have formed its 
from an earlier in the same manner as iiTireLg from a 
primitive TVTtTEaL. From el; has come the common eJ by the 
breaking down of o. Possibly the Epic ^oot instead of being 
= ea 4- fft, may have been made from this supposed eav by 
the favorite Epic repetition of the consonant. In the 1st 
pers. plur. {ioiuip) the Ionic dialect has dropped the and 
lengthened the preceding vowel; whence eiuep for irridp, A 
similar change in the Ist pers. sing, has given eiui for the 
original but obsolete taui^ Sansk. asnu\ Here all the dia- 
lects of Greek concur in giving up the a, but dilfer as to the 
mode of compensation ; the Aeolic doubling the succeeding 
liquid, thus ; the stricter Doric lengthening f to ??, thus 
while the other dialects have et, thus fUd. There re- 
mains now only the 8d pers. plur. where a comparison of 
the Sansk. sardi and the Lat. sunt suggests a primitive eaapTt, 
consisting of the base eo-, the personal ending vtl and a 
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union-vowel «. But in Ionic and Attic Greek, the letter t 
of the ending rii is everywhere corrupted to a sibilant be- 
fore which V falls away and is comj^ensated by the prolon- 
gation of the preceding vowel. This would change eaavjt, 
to and by the disappearance of the radical a, to laob. 

"’Euctl is often found in the Ionic dialect : from it, by con- 
traction of the vowels comes eicri the j^revailing form. 
In the assumed original form sgupti, the «, as already inti- 
mated, is not a significant element, like the base and the 
personal ending vtc: it is a mere euphonic expedient, a ne- 
cessity of pronunciation, without Avhich the combination of 
the base and the personal ending woiild be unpronounce- 
able, This connecting vowel ap})ear3 under the same form, 
as a in the Sansk. bUfUi ; as ic in the Lat. ^unt ; as i in the 
Germ, si/id. There is reason, however, to believe that the 
Greeks, at least in some dialects, resorted to a different 
means for relieving the difficulty presented by the combi- 
nation ea -f pTi : that, instead of inserting a brief union- 
vowel, they sometimes sacriiiced the o' of the base: this 
would give the pre^'ailmg od pers. plur. in the Doric 
dialect. Indeed the common siui might be made from Ivtl 
by the usual cliange of r to o-, which would involve the omis- 
sion of the and the lengthening of e to f*. It seems more 
probable, however, that fto-/ is made from eirut n through 
in the manner just described; more especially, as Ave find 
even in Doric Greek traces of the use of a connecting vowel. 
Thus in the form eoi-Ti, Avhich occurs once in Archimedes, 
and in ivn-n, wliich is f^iind twice at least, the o and m are 
obviously connecting vowels, which corres})c>nd tvell Avith 
the u of the Lat. and may coiuitenance the Ijelief that 
the Doric Greek originally, like the Sanskrit, Latin, Ger- 
man, etc., employed a connecting atuvcI in this ])lace. 

We liud tPTi laid doAvn also as a Doric form of the 3d piers, 
sing. —Idzi, Were this f)riii genuine, it Avould present a 
veritable anomaly, a capricious deviation fi'oin the laAVS of 
the language. But Ahrens has shoAvn in a satisfactory man- 
ner, that this €pti for torp a form philologicallA’’ inexplicable, 
is pseudo-Doric, and founded probably on a C(^nfusion of 
singular and plural in the vulgar idioni of later Dorians. 

Passing on to the subjuxctive mode, vre might expect 
to find the forms saw, ear^, etc., i. e. the base £(7 with the 
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proper endings of the subjunctive. Here, hov’ever, the a 
has fallen away between the vowels, leaving fui, etc., 

dialectic forms, whence by contraction w, r^;, etc., the com- 
mon forms in Attic Greek. As the Greek subjunctive is a 
formation peculiar to the Greek, or paralleled only by cer- 
tain traces of a similar formation in the earlier Sanskrit of 
the Vedas, no illustration can be given here from other 
languages. 

As for the optative, we have already pointed out the 
relation of the Gr. Bitjv to an earlier proved by the 

Sansk. Old Lcit. sie/ii, where the Greek has lost the 

consonant of the base, while the Sanskrit and the Latin 
have given up the vowel. This optative is termed by an- 
nexing the letters o/, Sansk. ?/e, directly to the base ; like 
doi/jv from (5o, detrjv from 6e. The Sanskrit uses this tbrma- 
tion in a considerable number of bases which end in a con- 
sonant. In Greek it is confined to bases ending in a vowel, 
i. e. pure bases, the only exception being this very verb fo-, 
which, however, by giving up the ct, presents in the opta- 
tive the appearance of a pure verb. If the base £(t followed 
the analogy of other bases ending in a consonant, its opta- 
tive would be eaoiULj eaoigy eaoi, etc., or by dropping O’, eoiui^ 
^oi;, aoi, and the two last mentioned forms do in fact occur 
in Homer. 

In the IMPERATIVE, 2d pers. sing, ladi, Ov is the personal 
ending, and the vowel of the base has passed by a not un- 
common change from « to t : compare Tiiivbi from ttct. In 
this instance the Sanskrit stands in disadvantageous com- 
parison with the Greek, the Sansk. klS having lust the con- 
sonant of the base, while the Greek, influenced perhaps by 
a partiality for the combination has retained it. 

The Homeric aaao has the ending of the middle, just as 
with the middle ending is sometimes found in place of 
the active The future also acouat takes middle endings, 
though in the Lat. ero for eso it has the endings of the active. 
When we consider the meaning of this verb, terminatino- 
as it does, upon the subject, we shall not be surprised at 
seeing it assume the subjective forms of the middle voice. 

The 8d pers. plur. of the imperative in Sanskrit is santu 
for asantu. The corresponding form in Greek would be 
eaoyToj{v)y or, with the omission of the cr, ioytbj^v), a common 
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Doric form. Hence also bvjdiv by an abandonment of e, as 
in the participle. 

The INFINITIVE ehat is without donbt related to an orig- 
inal eavai, as eiui to efrjai ; but as the infinitive in ^ or is 
unknown to the common Sanskrit, it cannot be illustrated 
from that language. The base ear combined with the dia- 
lectic endings fisyai or .we*' would give eauspoiL or efTf^ey ; but 
here again we find the same changes as in the pres. ind. 1st 
pers. sing.; whence arise the forms e\)iEvcti, 

'EfifiEv, \aev, eI^ev^ The Homeric e^uevui, t^uEv, present no com- 
pensation for the vanished c. 

The Sanskrit participle is sat^ acc. sing. masc. santam^ 
for asat^ asantam : Lat. se'ns, sentis^ seen in the compounds 
pmesens, ahsois. These forms indicate an original Greek 
participle eumv, egovjo;. But the a has fallen away, accord- 
ing to the general analogy, and left £c6/^, iovxo;, the prevail- 
ing forms in dialectic Greek. Eventuall}", however, the 
short E disappeared likeAvise, leaving the common ^v, ovrogy 
which in form are mere endings without a vestige of the 
base. It is a case much like the modern Greek adverb 
dty not^ from the ancient ; that is, the word not with 
the negative part wholly omitted. 

The Doric forms evtoz, epjv, etc., connect themselves with 
the ind. 3d pers. plur. and are to be accounted for in 
the same manner, as resulting from an attempt to dispense 
with the connecting vowel, to connect the base eg directly 
with the participle-ending vt^ which occasioned of necessity 
a sacrifice of the consonant u. Hence too the Lat. ens ; 
which, however, is not a native form of the Latin lan- 
guage, but borrowed from the Dorian philosophers of Magna 
Graecia. 

In the IMPERFECT the base receives an augment and be- 
comes tjG^ Sansk, ds. The augment, however, is often re- 
jected from, this verb as well as from others, in the dialects, 
and especially in the Ionic. The augmented appears 
most distinctly in the Doric od pers. sing, where it stands 
alone, without connecting vowel or personal ending. It 
appears also in the 3d pers. plur. Ion. eaccp^ Sansk. dmii 
for dsaut^ Lat. erant for esant : likewise in the forms ^^GTovy 
r^G^r^v, ijcrre, Sansk. dMaiUy dstdra, a.^/a, which in Greek are 
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generally softened by tlie omission of the as 

In the 1st pers. plur. the cr is universally rejected. 

In the singular the Sansk. ciscnn, ddls, dslt, the Lat. ercuTif 
eras, erat, i. e. esam, esas, e^af, point to a Greek inflexion 
7i(Ta[v), j^o-or^, 7;(7e(r). Here, however, the <t -which the Latin 
changes into i\ has in Greek fallen away in accordance with 
the general analogy. Hence or £«, £«;, Epic and 

Ionic forms, which merely drop the o-, retaining the vowel 
by which it Avas originally united Avith the personal ending. 
The Ion. for faoT' presents the o, the usual connecting 
A^OAvel of the imperfect. Here commonly, hoAvever, after 
the omission of the o-, the short connecting a^oavcI is absorbed 
in the preceding long : Avhence or I, i^; or or f]Vj 

the common forms of the singular. (The Epic forms h,(jda, 
er;v, are only instances of the tendency, so general in 
Epic Greek, to repeat the long voAATl-sounds.) Perhaps, 
hoAvcA^er, it might be better to consider these forms ^ 

as the result of an effort to make the singular AAuthout a 
connecting voAvel by attaching the endings pj cr, r, directly 
to the base Avhich could only be accomplished by the 
rejection of the o-. 

The FmmE of this A^erb is not found in Sanskrit in a 
separate state. In Greek and Latin, Avhere it is found, it 
has no proper tense-sign, but is in form a present, differing 
from the present of this Amrb by the insertion of a connect- 
ing vowel, and having the use of a future. In this absence 
of a tense-sign, I iclll he^ may be compared Avith such 

forms as Idotuai, I v:ill eat^ and nio^iai^ I ^vill drinlc. The 
usual characteristic of the Greek future is cr^ originally ert 
or ae, which is noAV generally regarded as containing the 
root of the substantiA^e Amrb. We can easily understand, 
then, Avh}' it should not be used with the future of as 
that would inA^ohm a repetition of the root, a composition 
of the AA^ord with itself Yet the tense-sign is undeniably 
present in the Dor. luaovuat (= eoaeoaui or fo-a^o/zat), and 
probably so in the Epic tVero/zoft, where one a may belong to 
the base, and the other to the tense-sign, and from AALich 
the common I'o-ozzwt is perhaps deriA^ed by neglecting the 
repetition of the consonant. 

The middle endings of this future, as well as of the im- 
perf and the imper. Uao, have been already noticed 
and explained. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


SoNiE time ago, I received from Dr. Henry W. De Forest, 
missionary in Syria, an Arabic manuscript of iifry-seven 
leaves, consisting of three docnments which throw new light 
upon the opinions held by the Isma'ilis, and other sects of 
Allegorists, or Mystics, of Muslim origin. Two of these 
documents bear marks of being authoritative with the sects 
themselves whose views they profess to represent; while 
the other, though controversial in its design and charac- 
ter, is valuable for comparison with them. The history of 
the Ismahlis and their branches, of which the Druzes con- 
stitute one of the most important, is, at least in its outlines, 
sufficiently well known. But exce})tiiig the Druzes, whose 
books have now for some time been in the hands of the 
learned, the o}>inions of none of them have been definitely 
ascertained.'^ Of the Xusairian and Ismu’ilian documents 
announced within the last three years, in France and Ger- 
many, as recently discovered, only outlines with brief 
extracts, or mere tables of contents, have as yet been 
published. + 

Under these circumstances, though with some diffidence, 
I publish the following translation of two of the documents 


* See de VAcaddinie Royale lu^criptionfi. Tome xvii. pp. 127, 

ff. ; Koflces et Extraits Maimscnts, Tome ix pp. 143, ff. ; C. yUbuhrs 
Eeisebeschreibitnr/, Bd. li. 4SD, ff. ; Jit moires de I'lnstitut Royol, Classe 
lEist. et de Litter. Anc.y Tome iv. pp. 1, if ; Lie Geschudite der Assassinen, d. 
Joseph von Hummer, Jlhnoires sur les trois plus fomeuses SceUs dii Jluml- 
manisme, par NL R. pp. 51, fit; I'raveh in ISyria and the Holy Land, by John 
Lewis Burkliardt, pp. 150-6; Journal Asiotiipte, Tome v. pp. 120, ft’., Expose 
de la Religion des iJruzes, par M. le Baron Silve^tre De Sacy, 2 Tomes ; Die 
Drusen and ihre Yorlavfer. von Dr. Philipp Wolfif, EmleitmiiJ:; Gesehiehte der 
Ckalifen, von Dr. GustaV Weil, Bd. ii. ss. 493, ff. ; Journal Asiatiqae, Serie iv. 
Tome xiii. pp. 26, ff. 

f See Journid Asiatigue, Serie iv. Tome xi. pp. 149, ff. ; Idem, Tome xii. 
pp. 72, ff. 485, ft. ; Zeitsehrift d. Dmtsch. Moryenland. Gesellschaft, Bd. li. &s. 
388, ft’.; Idem, Bd. hi. ss. 302, ff 
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sent to me by Dr. De Forest, setting one of them aside, for 
the present, for fear that I may not have yet fully mastered 
the system contained in it. The document set aside consists 
of two fragments of what purports to be a conversation 
between Miihammed Ibn ’Aly El-Bakir and Kliiilid Ibn Zeid 
El-Ju’fy, related by the latter in the form of a i. e. 

Missive, for the purpose of directing certain persons sup- 
posed to have deviated from the path of rectitude.” The 
former of the two interlocutors here introduced can be no 
other, as the conversation itself shows, than the fifth Imam 
of the Isma’ilis, commonly known as El-Bakir, a great- 
gTandson of the Khalifeh ’ Aly ; the other, who appears as 
an inquirer, is not so easily identified, but may be conjec- 
tured to be a descendant of ’Aly, whose father was a brother 
of El-Bakir.*'^ But, inasmuch as Esh-Shahrastany informs 
us that the ShiTte sects, after the time of El-Bakir, were 
much disposed “ to pass oft'” their oj^inions ^Aipoii his fol- 
lowers,” and to refer their origin to him, and to fix them 
on him,” the question naturally arises, whether we have, in 
this Missive, the genuine doctrine of El-Bakir, or that of 
some })arty availing itself of his name to give currency to 
views in reality not his. To judge by what Esh-Shahra- 
stany tells us of the opinions of El-Bakir, the Missive in 
question might be taken as an authentic expression of his 
mind, for he here denies, either explieitlv, or by imjdication, 
each of certain doctrines which are particularly mentioned 
by Esh-Shahrastaiiy as not actually held by him, and which 
therefore appear to have been those oftenest ascribed to him 
falsely. It is possible, however, that some party with which 
he was not so generally confininded, or perhaps kindred to 
his own, mav have here used his name without authority. 
At all events, this Missive sets forth doctrines different from 
those maintained by either of the sects referred to, or rep- 
resented, in the other two documents. 

The first portion of the following translation is made from 
the controversial document. The original of this is entitled 


i. e. The AUacl: of the Porfiznn of Justice\ 


See Weil’s Gesclikhte ChaVffn, Bd. i. ss. 62.5-7 ; Id. Bd. ii. s. 204. 
t The orthodox author so (le'^ignates huuself as one holding to the justice of 
G-od in respect to predestination. 
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vpon theparbf of the Isma iliyeli, and the lingry Eye upon the 
party of the Kardniafeh, and is an extract from a larger work 

entitled oVa£=> 

i. e. The Booh of the Open Ways of Approach [to Godf touch- 
ing the Gluddenlngs of [Divine] Lenity. It seems to have been 
written on the ap 2 )earanGe of some follo^^ ers of Karmat in 
the Wadv Hamah, probably near to Hamah in Syria, “be- 
tween Homs and Kinnesrm,” as Abulfeda says, who adds 
that those who threw off the faitli of Islam, had free range 
there.^ There is no precise indication of the date of its 
comjjosition, nor is the name of the author given. He only 
calls himself Esh-Shali y, or the Shah'ite. This document 
consists of three parts. The author begins with eight hun- 
dred and tliirty-two lines of rhymed measure, in which he 
portrays the hated party against which he writes, in concise 
and pointed terms, lliese rhymings I have passed over in 
translating, as the fuller statements in prose which follow 
them, though less piquant as a specimen of controversy, 
may be more safely relied upon for information. ISText is 
introduced a piece in prose by another author. This author 
calls himself El-Ainicly, and it may be suggested as quite 
2 :)robable that he is the Seif ed-din EbAmidy whom Ibn 
Khallikan speaks of as having taken ujd his residence at 
Hamrdi, and there comj^osed works “on the principles of 
religion, and jurisprudence, and logic, and 23hilosoj3hy, and 
dis23utation,’’ and whose death, as the same authoritv in- 
forms us, took 2 )lace A. H. 631, i. e. A. D. 1233^.f It is 
worthy of notice, in this connection, that a portion of this 
piece strikingly resembles what Yon Hammer published 
many years ago, on the Ismallis, as in substance contained 
in a work by El-Jorjiliiy,:]: who, according to D’Herbelot, 
died A. H. 816, i. e. A. D. 1I:13-1-I.§ The third part of 
this document is a statement of inquiries respecting the 
Kusairis, presented to Takky ed-diu Ibn Yatmiyeh, vdth 
his answ^er. This person was a distinguished doctor of Mus- 
lim law, who died, according to D’Herbelot, A. H. 768, or, 
as some say, A. H. 748, i. e. A.D. 1366-7, or A. D. 1347~8.|| 


* Scu GeoffrapJue d' Ahonlpda. ed. Reinaud et De Slane, pp. 262-3. 
f See lh)t KhnU^knirs lOhUonaalre Bhigtaphlpie, ed. De Slane, pp. 456-7. 
t See Journal Tome vi. pp. 332-5. 

§ See D Herbelot’s Bihllotheque Orientate, p. 373. 

II See Idem, p. 444, 
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It follows from tlie limitation of date thus given to the con- 
cluding part of this document, that it must have been com- 
piled as late as the middle of the fourteenth century of our 
era. This document was obtained by Eev. Dr. Eii Smith, 
missionary in Syria, from Mikhail Meshaka of Damascus. 

The second portion of the following translation is made 
from a document without title, but of which the nature of 
the contents is sufficiently evident. It consists of four 
pieces. The first piece presents a system of cosmogony ; 
the second, a formula of religious belief ; the third, a mys- 
tical allegorizing of the doctrines set forth in that formula ; 
and the fourth, a statement of the doctrine of the Imam. 
All these pieces are in form declarative, not argumentative ; 
and in reading them attentively one cannot resist the im- 
pression, that they are specimens of the so-called sermons 
which the Dais, or missionaries, of the Ismailis are said to 
have been in the habit of delivering, at statcil seasons, in 
general assemblies of the sect, to those whom they would 
initiate into their system."^ That they express Ismailian 
doctrine is put beyond doubt by allusions contained in 
them. But, what is more, one may even refer some of 
them, with considerable confidence, to particular grades of 
initiation which are described by oriental writers as recog- 
nized by this sect, and are briefly alluded to in our first docu- 
ment. Dor the fourth piece evidently belongs to that stage 
of instruction of which the object was to impress with the 
sense of dependence upon the Imam ; and the third, to that 
which was designed to initiate the proselvte into a pre- 
tended mystic sense of the doctrines and precepts of Islam ; 
while the second might very appropriately have been deliv- 
ered to less advanced scholars, by way of “ pretension of 
agreement with them on the part of the great in religious 
and worldly affairs,” that is, the leading religious and civil 
authorities^ of the day, or those of the Muslims, which our 
controversial document charges upon them as one of their 
practices. The date of these peculiar missiunary-sermons 
cannot be exactly determined. But there seems" to be an 
intimate connection between them all, so that whatever date 
belongs to one is probably to be affixed to all. This docu- 
ment, so important for its contents, was obtained through 


* See Mkmoitez de VImtitut, Tome iv. pp. 4-5, 
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tlie courtesy of Mr. Von Wildenbmcli, late Prussian Consul 
General for Syria, Ts^liose dragoman, Mr. Catafago, found it 
near Aleppo. 

As a farther introduction to the following translation, are 
here added translations of several passages from Esh-Shah- 
rastany’s celebrated Book of Creeds and BectSy relative to the 
parties to be brought before the reader. The passage above 
referred to, in which this author gives an account of El- 
Bakir, is also appended. It seemed the more desirable to 
make these extracts, as no English translation of this high 
authority on such subjects is known to have been pub- 
lished; and the German translation by Haarbrucker, of 
which the first volume has recently appeared, although a 
good one, does not supply the place of one in our own lan- 
guage.* * * § The first of these extracts relates to the Ismafilis, 
under the more general name of the Batinis, which includes 
also the followers of Karmat and the ^^usairis.f The second 
is on the Ghalis, the Extravagant Shfis, in general.:]: The 
third is on that particular portion of this party denomina- 
ted the Xusairis and Ishakis.§ The fourth relates to El- 
Bakir.|| 

Exactness has been my aim in translating ; and to this 
every thing else has been saerificed, so far as was consistent 
with preserving the English idiom. The foot-notes are 
intended mainly to facilitate the understanding of the text. 
A discussion of the many interesting topics suggested by it, 
would probably have been prematui“e, if indeed it could 
have been entered upon. 

The B(jtf fvyeh ,^\ — This appellation is affixed to them 
only because they give out that every thing outward has an 
inward ; and every letter of revelation, an allegorical sense. 
And they have many appellations beside this, according to 


* Ahu-l-Fath Muhammul a'ich-Schahrastdnr s Religiom-Partheien und Phi- 
losophcn-Schidcn, zum ersten Male voUstandig aus d. Arab, ubersetzt von Dr. 
Theodor Haarbrucker. Erster Theil. Halle : 1850. 

f See Book of Religious and Philosophical Sects, by Muhammad Al-Shah- 
rastam, ed. Rev. W. Cureton, pp, lit, ff. 

X Idem, p. 132. 

§ Idem, pp. 143, ff. 

II Idem, pp. 124, ff. 

% i. e. Party ot the hidden sense. 
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the language of one and another people. For in ’Irak, they 
are named the Batiniyeh, and the Karamateh, and the Maz- 
dakiyeh ;* * * § and in Khorasan, the Tadimiyehjf and the Mul- 
hideh.:}; And they say ^ are Isma^iliyeh,§ for we are 
distinguished from the parties of the Shi^ah, by this name 
and this impersonation.’ 

“Now the ancient Batiniyeh have mingled with their sys- 
tem something of the system of the sect of Philosophers,! 
and composed their books after that way. Say they respect- 
ing the Creator, — let him be exalted ! ‘ As for us, we say 

not that he is existent, nor that he is non-existent ; neither 
that he is one who knows, nor that he is ignorant ; neither 
that he is one possessed of power, nor that he is impotent ; 
and in like manner, with regard to all the attributes. For 
veritable atfrrmation requires the association of him with 
other existences in that respect in which we speak of 
him absolutely, and that is anthropomorphism; so that 
he does not admit of judgment by absolute affirmation and 
absolute denial ; on the contrary, he is the Deity of those 
who stand opposed to one another, and the Creator of 
disputers, and the arbiter between those who differ.’ And 
respecting this, they also tell of ^luhammed Ibn ’Aly El- 
Bakir, that he said, ‘Because he bestows knowledge on 
the knowing, it is said that he is one who knows; and 
because he bestows power on the powerful, it is said that 
he is one possessed of power. So then, he is one who 
knows, one possessed of power, in the sense that he bestows 
knowledge and power, not in the sense that knowledge 
subsists in him, and power, or that he is qualitied with 


* l e. Party of Mazdak. Mazdak was the author of a modification of Ma- 
gism, who was patronized by Kobad, one of the Sasanide kings, and put to 
death by Xu'^hirwim. For his opinions, see The Dahfstdii, transl, by Shea 
and Trover, Vol. i. pp. 372, ff. ; Esih-Shahrastany's Book of Rt hg, and Philos. 
Sects, pp. 192, ff What particular ground there may have been for the appli- 
cation of this name to the Ismallis, we do nut know. But there is reason to 
beheve that they may have derived some of their peculiar doctrines from a 
Persian source. 

f i. e. Party of instruction. The ground of this appellation appears from 
some of Hasan Ibn Sabbah s “ articles,’' stated farther on by E&h-Shalirastany. 

I i. e. Heretics. 

§ i, e. Party of Isma'il, son of Ja’far Es-Sadik, the seventh and last Imto 
of the Isina iUs. 

I Those of the Muslim learned men who were influenced in their religious 
opinions by the study of Greek philosophy, introduced among them especially 
under the Khalifeh Mamun, were called by this name. 
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knowkdge and powerr But it is said respecting them that 
they are deniers of the attributes, who despoil the divine 
essence of the attributes. 

“Say they, ^ And in like manner we say, with regard to 
eternity, that he is not eternal, nor originated ; on the con- 
trary, the Eternal is his Amr and his Word,* and that 
which is originated is his creation and his workmanship. 
He produced, by the Amr, the prime Intelligence, which is 
perfect in action ; and by the intervention of that, he pro- 
duced the secondary Soul, which is not perfect. And the 
relation of the Soul to the Intelligence is either the relation 
of the genital seed to the perfection of created form, and of 
the egg to the bird, or the relation of the child to the 
father, and of the offepring to her who brings forth, or the 
relation of the female to the male, and of consort to con- 
sort.’ Say they, ‘ And because the Soul yearns after the 
completion of the Intelligence, it requires motion from in- 
completeness to completion, and motion requires the means 
of motion. And so the celestial spheres originate, and move 
with a circular movement, as governed by the Soul. And 
after them, the simple natural properties originate, and 
move with the movement of directness, also as governed by 
the Soul. And so are compounded the composites, namely, 
minerals, and plants, and animals, and man ; and particular 
souls enter into bodies. And the species of man is distin- 
guished from other existences, by peculiar preparedness for 
the effusion of those Lights ; and his world stands opposed 
to the whole world. And an Intelligence and a Soul which 
is universal, in the higher world, makes necessary that there 
should be in this world an impersonated Intelligence which 
is a whole, and of which the bearing is the bearing of a 
complete, mature impersonation,’ which they name the 
Natik,f and which is the Prophet, ‘ and an impersonated 
Soul which is also a whole, and of which the bearing is the 
bearing of an infant who is incomplete, tending to comple- 
tion, or the bearing of the genital seed lending to perfec- 


* It will be evident, fiurtber on, that the Ismd’iliaii Word, or Amr, is a 
prime enumation from the Deity, having divine names and attributes, but 
distinct from the Deity itselt 

f L e. Dtterer, is the name which the Ism4^ give to every Prophet 

of a pOTod, who declares the divine will for tha* time. 
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tion, or the bearing of the female cotisorted with the male/ 
which^ey name the As&,* and which is the Legatee. 

Say they, ‘ And as the celestial spheres move as moved 
by the Soxd and the Intelligence, and the natural properties 
too, in like manner souls and persons move in accordance 
wilh laws, as moved by the Prophet and the Legatee, in 
eve^ age, in a circle of successive sevens, until the final 
period is reached, and the age of resurrection is entered, and 
obligations are taken off, and rules and laws are unloosed. 
And these movements oS the celestial spheres, and the rules 
enjoined by law, are only in order to the Soules attaining to 
the state of its completion ; and its completion is its attain- 
ing to the degree of the Intelligence, and its being united 
to that, and its reaching the rank of that, as an actuality. 
And as for that, it is the greater resurrection, upon which 
the compoundings of the celestial spheres and the elements, 
and the composites, are unloosed; and the heavens are 
rent; and the stars are dispersed; and the earth is ex- 
changed for the absence of earth; and the heavens are 
rolled up like the rolling up of the scroll for the Book, 
written upon withiu ; and creatures are reckoned with ; and 
the good one is separated from the bad one, and the obedi- 
ent one, from tbe disobedient one ; and tbe constituents of 
truth are joined to the whole Soul, and the constituents of 
felsehood to the false SheitSn.f And so, from the time of 
motion np to rest is the beginning ; and fromuthe time of 
rest np to that which has no end is the completion.^ 

“ Moreover they say, ^ There is no statute, nor rule, nor 
sentence of the sentences of law, concerning barter, or 
patronage, or giving, or marriage, or divorce, or wound- 
ing, or revenge, or the price of blood, without its counter- 

e rt pertaining to the world, by number against num- 
r, and bearing against bearing ; for the laws are worlds 
spiritual, of the Amr, and worlds are the laws embodied, 
Monging to created things. And in like manner, the 
compoundings which respect the letters and the words [of 
the Kur^n,] are in the way of counter-part to the com- 


♦ Asas, i e. Foundation, is the name given in the Ism^’ilian system to Uie 
first of seven supposed succe^rs of every Katik, that is, the first of seven 
TmAms of each period, whose office it is to confirm his teadiing by the dis- 
dosure of its allegoric^ sense, 
f See Rev. vi 12~17 ; Id. xx. 6. 
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poundings of forms and bodies ; and as for the single let- 
ters, their relation to the composites, of the words, is as 
bare simples to composites, of bodies. And every letter 
has a counter-part in the world, and a natural property with 
which it belongs, and an impress, so far as that property is 
in souls. And so, in consequence of this, sciences deriving 
virtue from the words of instruction, become an aliment 
to souls, like as aliments deriving virtue from the natural 
properties belonging to created things, become an aliment 
to bodies. And God has indeed ordained that something of 
that out of which it was created should be the aliment of 
every existence.’ 

And on the ground of this equivalence, they go to tell- 
ing the numbers of the words and verses [of the Kuran,] 
and that the calling upon the divine name* is a composite 
of seven and of twelve ; and that the extolling God is a 
composite of four words in one of the formulas of testi- 
mony, and of three words in the second formula of testi- 
mony ; and that there are seven segments in the first, , and 
six in the second ; and that there are twelve letters in the 
second ;f and in like manner, with regard to every verse 
which admits of their calculating its number ; — ^all which 
he who is intelligent exercises not his thought upon, without 
coming short of it, through fear of his meeting his match ! 

These counter-balancings constituted the way of their 
men of early times ; who composed books respecting them, 
and called men to an Imam, in every age, who knows the 
equivalences of these sciences, and directs to the paths of 
these positions and definitions. 

Afterwards, the men of the new call departed from this 
way, when El-Hasan Ibn Es-Sabbah proclaimed his call, 
and was unequal to the exigencies of his word, and asked 


i e. In the name of God, the Met- 

ike Compaesiimaiey of which the first part, In the name of God^ coiisists 
1 the origmal of seven letters, and the remainder, of twelve. 

f The two “ formnlaB’^ here referred to are aJjf )i\ jJf Y ie. There 


is no Deity hut God, and L e. Midtammed is the 

Prophet of God, By “ s^ments,” are meant separate syllables ; to make 
these of Uie mimbers mentioned, final vowels must he thrown o^ and the 
PropbeCs name must be junnounced Muhmed. 
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hidp of men, and fortified himself in castles. And the com- 
mencement of his going up to the castle of Alamut was in 
Sha’ban in the year 483. And that was after he had made a 
journey to the country of his Im^,* and had got from him 
how to call the men of his age ; upon which he returned, 
and called men with the first of a call to the doctrine of the 
appearance of a rightful Imam taking his stand in every 
^e, and of the distinction of the party which obtain deliv- 
erance from the other parties in this point ; which is to say, 
that they have an Imam, and that the others have not any 
Im^. And the refined gold of his system, after the rejec- 
tion of that which was said respecting it, amounts, ulti- 
mately, in the Arabic language and in the Persian language, 
to this particular. And as for us, we shall translate that 
which he wrote in the Persian language, into the Arabic ; 
and there is no feult resting upon the translator ; and the 
prospered is whosoever follows the truth, and turns aside 
from falsehood ; and Grod is the Prosperer, and the Helper. 

“ So then we begin with the four Articles with which he 
began the call, and which he wrote in the Persian, and so I 
have put into the Arabic, Says he, ‘ He who gives an answer 
respecting the knowledge of the Creator, — ^let him be exalt- 
ed ! has one of two things to say, either to say, “ I know the 
Creator by mere intellect and speculation, without need of 
the teaching of a teacher,” or to say, “ There is no way 
to knowledge, with intellect and speculation, except by the 
teaching of a rightful teacher.’ Says he, ‘ And whoever 
answers with the former, denies not another’s intellect and 
speculation. For, as for him, if ever he so denies, he teaches ; 
and the denial is a teaching, and a proof, that that which is 
denied has need of something other than itself.’ Says he, 
‘ And the two parts are both necessary consequences. For 
as for man, whenever he gives decisions, or makes a decla- 
ration, he speaks on his own part, or on the part of another; 
and in like manner, whenever he is bound with an obliga- 
tion, he is bound with it on his own part, or on the part 


* The Fdtoite Khalifeh Mostanser-billa^ who reigned in Egypt when 
Hasan b^aa his career, is undoubtedly here intended. Before Hasan estab- 
lished an independent dynasty, he went about in the character of an Isma’ilian 
M’i, advocating the legitimacy of the Fatimites, ^ descendants of ’Aly 
against the 'Abb^des. See MSm. de Vlnst^ Tome iy. p. 8 ; N<diees ei MxtrmU 
deg ManuaeriU, Tome iv. p. 687 ; Id. Tome ix. p. 152, S, 
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of another.’ Tl^ is the Article ; which is a rupture 
with the Men of opinion and intellect.* 

“ And he states in the second ArticlCj as follows : ‘ Since 
the need of a teacher is established, is then absolutely every 
teacher suitable, or must there of necessity be a rightful 
teacher ?’ Says he, ‘ And whoever says that every teacher 
is suitable, is not allowed to deny a teacher adverse to him- 
self, forasmuch as, when he so denies, he yields the point that 
there must of necessity be a reliable, rightful teacher.’ So 
much for this. And tliis is a rupture with the Men of tra- 
ditiomf 

And he states in the third Article, as follows : ‘ Since the 
need of a rightful teacher is established, must there not of 
necessity be knowledge of the teacher, first of all, and pos- 
session of him, and afterwards instruction by him ? or may 
there be instruction by every teacher, without his person 
being fixed upon, and his right being made clear ? And 
the latter is a coming back to the former, forasmuch as, if 
one can not walk the way, except with one going before, 
and a companion, let there be the companion, and after- 
wards let the way be trod,’- — which is a rupture with the 
Shi’ah. 

“ And he states, in the fourth Article, that ‘ men constitute 
two parties, namely, a party who say, “ There is need, with 
respect to knowledge of the Creator, — ^let him be exalted ! 
of a rightful teacher; and the fixing upon him, and the 
recognition of him, is necessary, first of all, and afterwards 
instruction by him;” and a party who take up from a 
teacher, and from one who is not a teacher, in every science. 


* Tlxe amount of this article seems to be, that religious instruction is neces- 
sary, contrary to the doctrine of those wlio hold that God is known by mere 
intellect and speculation ; because whoever affirms the latter, if he would estab- 
lish any definite criterion, must confine it to himself, and in so doing contra- 
dict his principle, by making circumstances personal to himself, independent of 
the po^^ion of mere inteUect and speculative faculty, requisite to the end- 
f Exaggerators of ancient authority are here referred to. Esh-Shahr^ 
stSny elsew'here says that they were c^ed Men of tradition, ^ because their 
aim is to get traditiomt, and to hand down accounts, and to l^se sentences on 
authorities, and they do not go back to analogy, manifest or hidden, so long as 
they find im account, or a memorial.*’ See Esb-Shahrast^y’s JBo^^ of Relig. 
and Philos. Sects, ed. Cureton, p. 160. TTiat such a party were wanting in 
discrimination, as Hasan affirms, may easily be credited. 

\ That is to say, the very statement of the latter alternative involves the 
affinnation of the former. 
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* And it is clear, by the preceding premise, that the truth 
is with tibie former party; so that, as for their head, he must 
needs be the head of those who hold to the truth. And 
since it is clear that Msehood is with the latter party, their 
heads, consequently, must needs be the heads of those who 
hold to falsehood. Says he, ‘ And this way is that which 
causes us to know the place of truth by the truth, with gen- 
eral knowledge. Then, after that, we know the truth by 
the place of truth, with special knowledge ; so that the rota- 
tion of questions is not requisite.’ And by ‘ the. truth’ he 
here means only the having need ;* and by ‘ the place of 
truth,’ him who is needed. And says he, ^By the having 
need we know the Im£m, and by the Imam we know the 
measures of the having need; just as by potentiality we 
know necessity, that is, the Necessarily Existing, and by 
this know the measures of potentiality in things potential.’ 
Says he, ‘ And the way to the profession of unity is, by the 
measuring of feather by feather, in like manner.'^f 

“ Moreover, he states certain Articles which have respect 
to the confirmation of his doctrine, either by way of accommo- 
dation to, or by way of rupture with, received doctrines ; 
and most of them are some rupture or other, and an insist- 
ing upon, and a demonstration of, diversity on the ground 
of falsehood, and. agreement on the ground of truth. One 
of them is the ‘ Article of truth and fiilsehood, and the little 
and the great.’ He states that ‘ in the world there is a truth 
and a falsehood ;’ after which he states that, ‘ as for the mark 
of truth, it is unity, and as for the mark of ftdsehood, it is 
multiplicity ; and unity accompanies instruction, and multi- 
plicity, opinion ; and instruction accompanies the forming 
one party, and the forming one party, the Imim ; and opin- 
ion accompanies diverse parties, which accompany their 
hea^.’^ And he lays down truth and falsehood, and the 
similarity between them, on the one hand, and the difference 
^tween them, on the other hand, the mutual confronting 
in the two extremes, and the ranking in one of the two 
extremes, as a balance by which he weighs every thing 
about which he disputes. Says he, ‘ And I have derived 


♦ The need of a teacher. 

t The meaning is, that one comes to the profession of the divine unity, with 
a fufl understanding of it, throi^ the Imam, precisely as it is through him 
that one attains to a complete conviction of his need of instruction. 
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this balance only fi*om the word of testimony, and its being 
compounded of denial and affirmation, or denial and excep- 
tion;’' says he, *so that not that which merits denial, is 
falsehood ; and not that which merits affirmation, is truth. 
And by that is weighed the good and the bad, and the true 
and the felse, and the other opposites.’* And his main 
point is to come back, as respects every declaration and 
word [of the Kurm,] to the affirmation of a teacher ; and 
that, as for the profession of unity, it is the profession of 
unity together with the doctrine of a Prophet, while it is 
the profession of unity ; and that, as for the doctrine of a 
Prophet, it is the doctrine of a Prophet together with the 
doctrine of an Im^m, while it is the doctrine of a Prophet.f 
“ This is the end of his system. He prohibited common 
people, however, from meddling with a matter of science ; 
and in like manner, people of note,, from examining the 
ancient Books except those who knew the state of the 
case respecting every Book, and the degree attained by 
men in every science. And in respect to points relating to 
the Deity, he went not with his followers beyond his say- 
ing, ‘ Our Deity is the Deity of Muhammed.’ Says he, ‘ I 
and you say, that our Deity is the Deity of intellects, that is, 
that that which directs to him is the intellect of every intelli- 
gent being.’ But if it is said to one of them, ‘ What sayest 
thou respecting the Creator, — ^let him be exalted ! as for 
him, is be ? and as for him, is he one, or multiple, pos- 
sessed of knowledge, powerfol, or not ?’ this definition 
alone is given for answer, ‘ My Deity is the Deity of Mu- 
hammed ; and he it is who sent his Envoy with the direc- 
tion ; and as for the Envoy, he is the director to him,’ 


* This “ balance,” or principle of judgment as to the true and the false, the 
good and the bad, and all opposites, was derived from the fundamental conf^ 
sion of faith among the Muslims, TAere is no Deity but which expresses 
the truth of the divine unity only as the propositions included in it, namely^ 
There is no Deity ^ and God a Deity y each of which, by itself, may stand either 
for truth or tor ^Isehood, are taken together as mutually complementary. The 
general principle may be stated aa follows : that what may be affirmed abso- 
lutely, as between any opp<^ites, consisls in the <M>mjdemeatary relation to 
each other of oppc^t^ 

f This means, that the declaration There is no Deity hut God, the 

doctrine of a Prophet to reveal the truth thus expressed, and that the doc- 
^ine^ of a Prophet, expressed in the declaration Mvhammed is his JProphety 
implies that of an Imdm to carry on the Prophet’s work. 

I The Scriptures of former periods, ca* previous Divme Revelations. 
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And often as I hare entered into discussion with the 
people, on the ground of the premises stated, they have not 
taien a step beyond their saying, ‘ Have we then need of 
Ihee?’ or ‘Shall we hear this from thee ?’ or ‘Shall we be 
instructed by thee?^ And often as I have been concil- 
iating towards the people, respecting the having need, and 
have said, ‘ Where is he who is needed ? and how deter- 
mines he for me the points relating to the Deity ? and what 
is it which he prescribes in respect to things which are ob- 
jects of the intellect? inasmuch as “the teacher’^ has no 
meaning intrinsically, and only has meaning because he 
teaches ; and ye, indeed, shut up the gate of science, and 
open the gate of submission to dictation, and the following 
of authority; and an intelligent being is not content to 
believe a doctrine, without any evidence to rest upon, or to 
walk in a way, without any proof that he should do so,’ — 
the beginnings of the system have boen authorizings to 
judge, and submissions to authority. ‘But not, by thy 
Lord, not believe will they, until they make thee the judge 
respecting that which is in controversy between them ; after 
wmch, they will not find, in their souls, any fault pertain- 
ing to that which thou determinest ; and they will submit 
themselves, with submission.’”* 

“ The GhdUyeh.j ' — These are they who are extravagant in 
respect to the reality of their Im^ms, to such a degree that 
they put them out of the limits of the creature-state, and 
OTonounce bearings of the state of Deity to be in them. 
For often they liken one of their Im^s to God ; and often 
they liken God to the creature ; and they hold to the two 
extremes of extravagance and curtailment.^ And their 
assinulations have only grown out of the doctrines of the 
Incamationists and the Transmigrationisls, and the doc- 
trines of the Jews and the Christians ; inasmuch as the Jews 
liken the Creator to the creature, and the Christians liken 
the creature to the Creator; and so these assimilations 
passed into the minds of the Extravagant Shf ah, to such a 

* KurSn, Sur. iv. v. 68. . It is the edition of Fliigel which is referred to in 
these notes» in ail cases. 

fie. nirty of the Extravagants. 

I The writer means that they not only exalt the creature to the rank of the 
but also bring down the Deity to the level of the a-eature. 
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degree that they pronounce bearings of the state of Deity 
to be in the reality of some oD their Imams. And anthropo- 
morphism was, as a principle, and fundamentally, among the 
Shi’ah ; and only went over to some of the People of the 
Sunneh, after that. And the system of the MuHazileh pre- 
vailed among the latter, after they saw that it was nearer to 
that which is objective to the intellect, and farther from 
anthropomorphism and incarnation. 

And the heresies of the Extravagants are comprehended 
in four things, namely, anthropomorphism, and the com- 
ing forth, and the return, and transmigration. And there 
are appellations belonging to them; and in every coun- 
try, they have an appellation. They are called in Isfa- 
han the Khurramiyeh,^ and the Kudiyeh ;f and in Eei, 
the Mazdakiyeh, and the Sinbadiyeh and in Adherbijan, 
the Dhukuliyeh;§ and in a certain place, the Muhammari- 
yeh;|| and in Ma-wara-l-nahr, the Mubeiyedhiyeh.”^ 

The Xiisainyeh and the Ishdk'iyeh .^'^ — They are among 
the Extravagants of the Shi’ah. And there is a set of 
them who defend their doctrine, and act the part of leaders 
in respect to their declarations. And there is a disagree- 
ment among them respecting the way to generalize the name 
appropriate to the state of Deity, so as to include the Imams 
of the jieople of the Family. Say they, ‘The appearance 


* i. e. Part)^ of tlie V oluptuoiis. 

t i. e. Party of the Self-willed, probably. In this sense, the word seems to 
be originally Persian, as i') IGiurraniiyeh. 

t i. e. Party of the Followers of Siiibad. Smbad was a leader of the Ex- 
travagant Siu'is, in Khorasan, in the reign of the Klialifeh Mamun. See Weil’s 
Ge&chichte der Chat if en, Bd. ii, s. 236. 

§ I can make no sense of this word, however pronounced, either as Arabic, 
or Persian. But if we read Dukhliyeh, it is an Arabic word, meaning Self- 
hiders, Kow from one of our new documents it appears, that certain Ismailian 
followers of Babek, whose standard of rebellion was first raised in Ajerbij^, 
took from him the fashion of going abroad in mantles of Yemen, an article 
of dress covering the whole person, from the top of the head down ; and the 
class of people there called, from that circumstance, Babekiyeh, may have 
been the same as those here named. See p. 281. 

II i. e. Party of the Reddened, because they wore red there. 

^ i. e. Party of the Whitened, because they wore white in that country. 
** The origin of tliis name I do not know. The name Xusairiyeh, signify- 
ing Little Christians, was probably given in derision. See Zeiischrift d. Deutsch. 
Morgenland. Gesellschafty voL iii. p. 308. 
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of the spiritual in a material body is a thing which no intel- 
ligent being denies; whether (fe the side of good, like the 
appearance of Jebril, — let peace be to him ! by some imper- 
sonation, and the being fashioned in the form of one of the 
Arab race, and the being likened to the form of mankind ; 
or on the side of evil, like the appearance of Esh-Sheitan 
in the form of man, so that he may work evil in his form, 
and the appearance of the Jinns in the form of mankind, so 
that they may dispute with its tongue. And so, on account 
of that, we say that God, — let him be exalted! appears in 
the form of impersonations. And because there is not, 
after the Envoy of God, — let the divine benediction and 
peace be to him I any impersonation more excellent than 
’Aly, — ^let benediction and peace be to him 1 and after him, 
his appropriated descendants,* who are the best of creatures, 
therefore, the true God appears in their form, and speaks 
with their tongue, and holds with their hands. So then, by 
virtue of this we generalize the name appropriate to the 
state of Deity so as to include them. And we affirm this 
being appropriated of ’Aly, preferably of any one else, 
only because he had given to him specially an aiding from 
God, — let him be exalted ! which is something that connects 
itself with the hidden sense of mysteries. Said the Prophet, 
— ^let the divine benediction and peace be to him ! “I judge 
by the outward, and God has charge of secrets. And by 
virtue of this, it was the lot of the Prophet, — ^let the divine 
benediction and peace be to him I to fight with polytheists, 
and the lot of ’Aly to fight with ^hypocrites. And by vir- 
tue of this, he likened him to ’Isa Ibn Maryam, and said, 
^‘And if men may not ^ have said respecting thee that which 
they say respecting ’Isa Ibn Maryam, have not I, indeed, 
declared respecting thee with a declaration ?” ’:j: 

‘‘And often they affirm of him a participation in the en- 
voyship, inasmuch as he said, ‘ Among you is one who fights 
on the ground of its allegorical sense, as I fight on the ground 
of its letter ; is he not, indeed, the sewer of the sandal ?’§ and 
so, that the knowledge of the allegorical sense, and the fight- 
ing with hypocrites, and the disputing with the Jinns, and 


* Appropriated as dwelling-places of the Deity, 
f A traditionary saying. | A traditionary saying. 

§ Meaning, does he not complete what I begin? This also is one of the 
traditionary sayings of the Prophet. 
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the remoying of the gate of Khaibar, not by corporeal 
power,* are the most convincing proof that in him was a 
divine part, and a sovereign power from the Lord, or that it 
is he in whose form God appeared, and with whose hand he 
created, and with whose tongue he commanded. And by 
virtue of this, they say, ^ He was in existence before the 
creation of the heavens and the earth ; says he, We were 
shadows on the right hand of the throne ; and so we gave 
glory, and then the angels gave glory with our giving 
glory, — and as for those shadows, and those forms not 
casting shade, they are real, and shine with shining, by the 
light of the Lord ; which is not cut off from them, whether 
they are in this world or in that world. And by virtue of 
this, ’Aly said, “I am of Ahmed as light of light,” — mean- 
ing that there is no distinction between the two lights, 
except that one of them precedes, and the second, a corre- 
late to it, comes on after it. And this proves a sort of 
association.^ 

“But the Nusairiyeh are more inclined to maintain the 
divine part ; and the Ishakiyeh are more inclined to main- 
tain the association in the prophetic office. And they have 
other disagreements which we shall not mention.” 

“ The Bdkiriyehj and the constant JTfariyeh . — They are 
the followers of Abu Ja’far Muhammed Ibn ’Aly El-Bakir, 
and his son Ja’far Es-Sadik. They declare the imamship 
of both of them, and the imamship of their parent Zein el- 
’Abidin ; except that among them are some who are con- 
stant to one of the two, and forward not the imamship to 
their descendants, and some who do forward.f And we 
distinguish this party over and above the sects professing to 
be Shi'ah which we shall mention, only because those of 
the Shi’ah who are constant to El-Bakir, and declare his 
return, are in constancy like those [of the Shi’ah] who 
declare the imamship of Abu ’Abdallah Ja’far Ibn Muham- 
med Es-SMilv. 


* This must refer to some tradition connected with the taking of Khaibar 
hj Muhammed. 

f The meaning is, that some regard one or the other of the two as the last 
Imam, to whom the imamship still belongs, although he is for a season with- 
drawn from human view ; while others consider the imamship as the inherit- 
ance of successive generations in the hne of his posterity'. 
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‘‘And he was a possessor of rare science in religion, and 
perfect culture in philosophy, and consummate self-restraint 
in respect to this world, and complete abstinence from appe- 
tites. And he had dwelt in Medineh a length of time, 
doing much service to the Shfah v;ho sided with him, and 
committing to those friendly to him the secrets of the 
sciences ; Avhen he entered ’Irak, and dwelt there a length 
of time. He never assumed the imaraship, nor contended 
with any one respecting the khalifship ; and wdmever 
plunges into the sea of knowledge, is not eager for a shore ; 
and whoever is elevated to the summit of verity, fears not 
a letting down ; and there is a saying, ‘ Whoever has con- 
verse with God, is empty of men, and whoever cultivates 
familiarity with others than God, the Tempter makes a prey 
of him.’"^ And he was related, on the father’s side, to the 
stock of prophecy ; and on the mother’s side, he was related 
to Abu Bekr, — let God be gracious to him ! And he 
cleared himself of that which any one of the Extravagants 
had to do with, and cleared himself of him, and cursed them; 
and he was clear of the peculiarities of the doctrines of the 
Eafidhehjf and their fooleries, namely, the declaring of the 
disappearance and the return, and the coming forth, § and 
transmigration, and incarnation, and anthropomorphism. 

“ But the Shi’ ah were divided, after his day, and every 
one of them professed a doctrine, and desired to pass it off 
upon his followers, and referred its origin to him, and fixed 
it on him ; while the master was clear of that, and of the 
system of the Mu’tazileh,! and also of the doctrine of the 
Kadariyeh.^ This is his saying respecting volition, namely, 
‘God, — let him be exalted! wills by us something, and 


* This is probably a traditionary saying of Muhammed. 

I i. e. Paily of the Deserters, the name given to a party whose doctrinal 
belief Esh-Shahrastany characterizes by saying that “ they are extravagant in 
respect to the prophetic office and imamship, to such a degree that they come 
to the doctrine of mcamation [of the Deity. See Esh-Shahrastanys Book 
of Eelig. and Philos. Sects, p. 9. 

If. The disappearance and return of the 

§ Tlie manifestation of the Deity by emanation. 

} This was essentially, as Esh-Shahrastany expresses it, such an “ extrava- 
gance in the way of thinking about the divine unity, as amounted to making 
God a vacuity by the denial of attributes.^ See Esh-Shahrast^ny s Book of 
Relig. and Philos. Sects, p. 9. 

^ i. e. Maintainers of power [in man,] in opposition to the doctrine of ab- 
solute divine decrees. 
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wills from us something ; and so, that which he wills by 
us he hides from us, and that which he wills from iis he 
manifests to us. So then, what have we to do, to meddle 
with that which he wills by us, to the neglect of that which 
he wills from us?’ And this is his saying respecting pre- 
destination, namely, ^ It is a thing between two things, not 
absolutism, and not indifferentism.’ And he was wont to 
say, in prayer, ^ 0 God, to thee belongs the praise, if I 
obey thee ; and to thee it belongs to convict, if I disobey 
thee. There pertains not to me, nor to any one else, any 
efficiency in the case of a doing well ; and there is no con- 
victing on my part, or on the part of any one else, in the 
case of a doing ill.’ 

Now then, we will mention the sects which differed from 
each other respecting him, and after his day, not on the 
ground of their being divisions of his partizans, — on the 
contrary, on the ground of their having to do with the root 
of his stock, and the branches of his descendants.”* 


* Meaning, as holding in common that the imamship is perpetuated in his 
family, while distinguished by pai’ticular attachment to one or another of hia 
descendants. 
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TRANSLATION. 


I. 

The IsmdHliyeh . — These are called by seven appellations. 
[1.] The Batiniyeh, on account of their profession of the in- 
ward sense of the Book, beside its outward sense. For they 
say, that the Kuran has an outward and an inward sense ; 
and as for its meaning, that its outward sense appertains to 
the sciences of language, and that the relation of the inward 
sense to the outward is like the relation of the pith to the 
bark. And they say that the laying hold of its outward sense 
punishes with fatigue in assiduous action,* * * § and that its in- 
ward sense is an aid to the leaving off of action by its outward 
sense. And as respects this, they lay hold of his saying, — 
let him be exalted! “And so there is established between 
them a wall, having a gate the inward part of which, within 
it, is mercy, and the outward part, before it, is punishment. 
[2.] The Karamateh, because their leader, he who levelled 
the high-way for their doctrine, was a man named Hamdan of 
Karmat^ which is the only place of its name, namely, Kar- 
mat of Wasit [3.] The Haramiyeh,§ on account of their 
desecration of sacred things, and allowing of things forbid- 
den. [A] The Sabhyeh,;! because they think that the 
Natiks of the revealed laws, that is, the Envoys, are seven, 


* Meaning that it obliges to go through laborious outward observances, 

f See Kuran, Sur. Ivii. v. 13. The “wait’ spoken of m this passage, is prop- 
erly a wall separating “ believers” from “ hypocrites” in a fut ure state. 

t This person, commonly called Karniat, was the leader of a faction among 
the Isma’ilis, which separated itself A. H. 27*7, i. e. A. D, 890-1, and afterwar<fi 
became fearfully celebrated under the name of the Kiirmatis, or the Hashisliis. 
See De Sacy’s JExpose de la Rellg. des Dmzes, Tome i. Introd. pp. 166, ff, 
Wasit, within the territory of which Hamdan is said by our author to have 
originated, was on the Tigris, at about the same distance, fifty parasangs, from 
Basrah, Kufeh, Ahw^ and Baghdad. See Keinaud and l)e Slane’s Geographic 
d'Aboulfiday p. 307. 

§ i. e. Party of the illegal J i e. Party of the number seven. 
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namely, Adam, and Nnh, and Ibrahim, and Mhsa, and ’Isa, 
and Muhammed, — let the divine benediction and peace be 
to him! and Mnhammed the Mehdy,* * * § the seventh of the 
Naiiks ; and that between each two of the Natiks there are 
seven Imams, who rely upon the law of the Natik; and that 
there must of necessity be in every age seven who are imi- 
tated, and by whom direction is given, in respect to religion, 
who differ from one another in rank, namely, an Imam, 
who aids the religion of God, who is the acme of arguments 
in proof of the religion of God; and a Hujjeh,f who relieves 
the Imam, sustaining his science, and thereby authenticating 
him; and a Dhu-l‘massah,:|; who imbibes science from the 
Hujjeh, that is, receives it from him ;■ — these three, and also 
certain Babs, who are the Da’is,§ namely, an Akbar, that is 
a Da’i Akbar ;|1 who is the fourth among them, who elevates 
the degrees of believers ; and a Da’i Madhun,*[' who receives 
the engagements binding inquirers from among the People 
of the outward sense, and causes them to enter into client- 
ship with the Imam, and opens to them the gate of science 
and knowledge ; and he is the fifth ; and a Mukellib,** 
whose degree in religion is indeed elevated, but who is not 
licensed in respect to the office of Da'i, whose license on 
the contrary respects argumentation with men, and who 
accordingly argues, and renders eager for the Da’i, like the 
hunter’s dog, until, when he has argued with one of the 
People of the outward sense, and has drawn him off from 
his doctrine, so that he is averse to it, and inquires after 
the truth, he, the Mukellib, conducts him to the Da’i, who 


* i. e. Way of direction. The Muhammed so designated was a son of 
Isma'il Ibn Ja’far Es-Sadik. Being the Natik of the seventh and last period 
of the Isma'ilis, this personage is to be considered as the originator of their 
party. Their first existence as a separate sect may therefore be placed in the 
latter part of the second centuiy of the Hijrah, that is, the latter part of the 
eight, or the beginning of the ninth, century of our era. See De Sa.cy' s JSxpose 
la Relig. des Rriizes, Tome i. Introd. pp. 65 -t. 

f i. e. Argument, iiteraily, 

jj. i.e. Imbiber. 

§ The Israa ilian missionaries are called Babs, I e. Gates, with reference to 
their being a medium of access to the Imam. 

I i. e. Greater Dai, or Head Missionary. The Isma ills, in carrying on their 
proselytism, formed dioceses, over each of which some one Dai presided. 

^ i. e. Licensed DaT 

** i. e. Dog-trainer. The ground of this appellation appears in what im- 
mediately follows. 
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is licensed to receive the engagements binding him ; (says 
EhAmidy, they call such a person a Mukellib only because 
he is like the ravenous beast, who draws off the hunter’s 
dog from the game, according to what he says agreeing 
therewith, and ye know not of ravenous beasts any which 
train dogs ;) and he is the sixth ; and a Mumin,^ who fol- 
lows after him, that is, pants for the Dai, from whom are re- 
ceived the engagements binding him, and who believes, and 
is thoroughly acquainted with the engagement, and enters 
into clieiitship with the Imam, and acts according to him ; 
and he is the seventh. These, they say, are like the heav- 
ens, and the earths, and the seas, and the days of the week, 
and the planets which govern with a command. [5.] The 
Babekiyeh,f inasmuch as a party among them follow Babek 
El-Khursany in respect to going out clad in the mantle of 
Yemen, and in red, because they wore red in the days of 
Babek, or because they were like those who differed from 
them of the Muslims, in respect to the mantle. [6.] The 
Ismalliyeh, an account of their affirming the imamship as 
the right of Isma’il Ibn JaTar Es-Sadik, who was the eldest 
of Ja far’s sons ; or, as some say, on account of the deriva- 
tion of their heterodoxy from Muhammed Ibn Isma’il.:[: 

And the root from which their preaching of the abro- 
gation of the laws grew up, was the Kobadiyeh, a sect of 
the Magians, who, being goaded by Islam, aimed to alle- 
gorize the laws in certain ways coming back to the prin- 
ciples of their forefathers ;§ that is to sav, they assembled, 
and reminded one another of the position of undivided 
rule which their forefathers held, and said, “There is no 
way for us to eject the Muslims by the sword, on account 


* i. e. Believer. 

t i. e. Party of the Followers of Babek. These were, originally at least, of 
that subdivision of the Isinailis called the Extravagant Shi's. See Weil's 
Geschichte der Chaliftn, Bd. ii s, 235-6. The appellation El-Khnrsany, here 


given to Babek, should undoubtedly be El-Khursany, as a rela- 
tive adjective, in an abridged form, from Khorasan, the country 

where Babek mustered his followers, in the reign of the Khalifeh Mamun. 

X See note * p. 280. 

§ From this it would appear that the Magian party estabhshed by Mazdak, 
whom the Sasanide king Kobad patronized, survived the death of its founder, 
and existed, bearing a name derived from its royal patron, at the time of the 
inroads of Islam into Persia. See note * p. 264. 
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of their superiority, and their possession of the seats of 
empire ; but let us use stratagem, by allegorizing their laws, 
with a view to a coming back to our principles, leading on 
by degrees the weak among them ; and so that Avill neces- 
sitate their being at variance with one another, and the 
shaking of their system.” And their head, in respect to 
that,* * * § was Hamdan of Karmat, or, as some say, ’Abdallah 
Ibn Meimun El-Kaddah.f 

And in calling and leading on men, they have degrees 
of finesse; which comprehends [1.] the judging by the 
countenance of the state of the person called, whether he is 
favorable to the call, or not ; and the saying, “ Thou wilt 
make excuse for the putting of the germ into the trunk,”:]: 
that is, for the call of one not favorable, is in accordance 
with that; and they refuse to dispute “in a house where 
there is a lamp,” that is, in a place where there is a doctor 
of the law, or a metaphysician ; and then [2.] the familiar- 
izing oneself with the inclination of every one of those 
called, with that which he inclines to, as respects his desire, 
and his native bent, pertaining to withdrawment from the 
world, and free living ; and so, if he inclines to withdraw- 
ment from the world, it is set off in fair colors before him, 
and its opposite is depreciated ; and if he inclines to free 
living, that is set off in fair colors before him, and its oppo- 
site is depreciated, until the man is thereby gained ; and 
then [8.] the causing to doubt in respect to the corner-stones 
of the law, and the abbreviations of the surahs, § in that one 
says, “What is the meaning of the isolated letters in the 
beginnings of the surahs? and of the statute requiring a 
woman in her menses to fast, without a statute requiring 
her to pray, that is, why is one needful, and not the other ? 
and of the necessity of ablution on account of the seminal 
discharge, and not of the urine ? and of the number of the 


* That is, the leader of the Isma ills in respect to the imitation of the Ko- 
badiyeh, in annulling the laws of Isldm by allegorical interpretation. 

f De Sacy supposes that this person lived about the middle of the third 
century of the Hijrah, that is, about A. D. 864. See Expose de la Eelig. des 
Enizes, Tome i. Introd. p. 165. 

f A saying, apparently, of the Isma’ilis, meaning that to impart instruction 
to one not fit to receive it is not allowed. According to Von Hammer, quot- 
ing El-Jorjany, the saying was that seed should not be thrown into a saline 
soil. See Journal Asiatigue, Tome vi. p. 333. 

§ i. e. The chapters of the Kuran. 
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prostrations in prayer, that is, why are they in some cases 
four, and in some, three, and in some, two ?”■ — and so on to 
things remote from these ; and the reason why they thus 
render them doubtful, and cause to inquire the answer in 
regard to these things, is that they may be inquired of, on 
their return, respecting them ; and then [4.] the confirma- 
tion, which includes two things, namely, first, the receiving 
of the engagement from the candidate, in that they say that 
God’s Suniieh has had currency by the receiving of engage- 
ments and pledges, and alledge, in proof of that, his saying, 

• — let him be exalted! “And when we received from the 
Prophets their engagements,”’^ and then receive, with receiv- 
ing, his engagement, made in accordance with a firm belief, 
on his part, that no secret thing is hidden from them ; and 
second, the obligating him, in behalf of the Imam, with re- 
spect to the clearing up of that which he is confused about, 
of the things which one presents to him ; because it is he 
w^ho knows them, and the candidate has no command of 
them until he elevates himself to something of the degree 
which pertains to him, and comes to the Imam ; and then [5.] 
the imposition, which is the pretension of agreement with 
them on the part of the great in religious and worldly 
affairs,! so that the candidate may be more in favor of that 
to which one calls him ; and then [6.] the putting upon a 
foundation, which is the arranging of premises to which he 
who is called is favorable, and which he grants, which point 
him to that false doctrine to which one calls him ; and then 
[7.] the divestiture, which is the causing to rest in the 
neglect of corporeal actions ; and then [8.] the despoiling 
of the firm beliefs of religion. 

And when an affair of calling has gone so far, they set 
about to abrogate prohibitions, and to incite to indulgence 
in pleasures, and to allegorize the laws, agreeably to their 
saying that the partial washing signifies friendship to the 
Imam ; and as for the entire washing, that it is the receiv- 
ing by hearsay from the Madhun, when the Imam is hidden, 
what prayer is; and that prayer signifies the Natik, who 
is the Envoy, as is proved by his saying — let him be 
exalted! “Yerily, prayer restrains from depravity and 
crime and that the having nocturnal pollution signifies 


* Kur^, Sur. xxxiii. v. 'T. 


t See p. 262. 


^ Kiiran Sur. xxix. v. 44. 
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the divulging of one of their secrets to one ^vho is not of 
the people to whom it belongs, without any object in so 
doing; and the ablution of the whole body, the renewal of 
the pledge ; and alms-giving, the purification of the soul by 
knowledge of the religion which they profess; and the 
Ka’beh, the Prophet, and the gate [of the Ka’beh,] ’Aly ; 
and Es’Safa, ^Aly, and El-Mar weh,* the Prophet ; and the 
place of rendezvous of pilgrims, f the familiarizing;:!: and 
the bending, § the responding to the call ; and the circling of 
the House seven times, friendship to the seven Imams ; and 
the Garden, the repose of bodies from duty ; and the Fire, 
the severity of toil in duty ;• — and so on to other of their 
ravings. 

And their doctrine is, that God is not existent, nor non- 
existent ; neither knowing, nor ignorant ; neither powerful, 
nor weak ; — and so on, as to all the attributes ; and that be- 
cause veritable affirmation requires the association of him 
with things existent, which is an anthropomorphism ; while 
absolute denial requires the association of him with things 
non-existent, which is a making void. But that, on the con- 
trary, he is necessarily possessed of these attributes, and the 
Lord of contraries.il And often they blend their system 
with the system of the Philosophers, and accordingly say that 
he, — ^let him be exalted ! produced by his Amr the perfect 
Intelligence, and that by means of that was the production 
of the Soul, which is not perfect; and so, that the Soul 
yearns after the perfect Intelligence, seeking to be quickened 
by it ; and consequently, that there is a requiring of motion 
from incompleteness to completion ; and that motion is per- 
fected only through its [the Souls] restlessness; and so, 
that the bodies of the celestial spheres originate, and move 
with a circular movement, as governed by the Soul ; and 
so, that by means of them originate the simple elementary 

* This and Es-SafS are the two hills, near Mekkeh, between which the 
Muslim pilgrim performs a seven times repeated ceremonial wallc, on coming 
to the holy city. See Travels in Arabia, by John Lewis Burckhardt voL L 
pp. 174-6. 

f That is, after the ceremonies on first coming to Mekkeh. See Burckhardt’s 
Travels in Arabia, vol. i. pp. 179-80. 

X Meaning the associating oneself with the Isma ilis. 

I Meaning the performance of rekahs, or prostrations, before the seven times 
repeated w^ around the Ka’beh. See Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia, voL 
L p. 172. I See page 264. ’ 
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natural properties ; and that by means of the simples origin- 
ate the composites, namely, minerals, and plants, and the 
species of animals ; and that the most excellent of them is 
man, on account of his preparedness for the ejBfusion upon 
him of the Lights of the Holy One, and his connection with 
the higher world ; and that, as the higher world contains a 
perfect Universal Intelligence, and an imperfect Universal 
Soul, which is the source of beings, so there is in the lower 
world a perfect Intelligence, which is a means of deliver- 
ance, by likeness in it to the relation of the primitive Soul 
to the primitive Intelligence, in what relates to the causing 
of beings to exist ; and that that is the Imam, who is a bTatik- 
Legatee ; and that, as the celestial spheres move as moved 
by the Intelligence and the Soul, in like manner living souls 
move to deliverauQe, as moved by the ISTatik and the Lega- 
tee, — that it is so in every age and period. 

Says El-Amidy, Such were the opinions of some sense- 
less person; and when El-Hasan Ibn Muhammed Es-Sabbah 
appeared,* he exerted himself, and the call assumed that he 
was the Hujjeh, who relieves the Imam, whom no period 
may be without. And the sum of his system was that which 
took the precedence, respecting the need of the teacher. 
Moreover, he prohibited common people from meddling 
with the sciences, and people of note from looking into the 
ancieiit Books, lest their disgraces should be exposed. And 
afterwards they became Philosophers, and ceased not to 
make sport of the canons of religious ordinances and legal 
commands; and they entrenched themselves in fortresses, 
and their power increased, and any kings whose vezirs were 
of their party, feared calamity, for they made a show of 
neglecting duties, and openly desecrated sacred things, and 
became like brute beasts, without any religious control, or 
legal restraint. 

Says he [the author] respecting the Tdtdrhhajuyehj^ And 
in the year 577, the doctors of the law of Samarkand were 


* See^pa^e 267, ff, 

f El-Amidy now proceeds to state opinions which had been recently deliv- 
ered by the fakihs of Samarkand, relative to the Karmatis. The appellation 
of the Tatarkhaniyeh W'hich he here gives them, without any explanation, is 
deserving of attention. It must certainly be inferred from it, that the follow- 
ers of Karmat had, in process of time, become so associated with some people 
among the Xorthem hordes, which in the thirteenth century of our era were 
pressing in upon the old empire of the Khali fehs, that a name significant of 
such an association would be generally understood as applicable to them. 
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^ked, — ^respecting a man who makes a show of Islam, and 
prays, and fasts, and makes a show of the profession of 
unity, and belief in Muhammed,' — let peace be to him ! for 
many years, and afterwards confesses, saying, “As for me, 
I have been, during these past years, a firm believer accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the Karamateh, and I have been a 
Dah to men; and now I am a convert, and return to Islam,” 
and makes now a show of that which he before made a 
show of, pertaining to the religion of Islam, only that he is 
suspected to hold the doctrine of the Karamateh, as if he 
were among them, — what the sentence is as to his blood, 
and his property, and his effects, while the occasion of his 
exposing himself, and his confession, is that he has been 
found out, and it were idle, until he confesses his doctrine, 
to put him to death. 

^Abd-El-Karim Ibn Muhammed said, “The putting to 
death of the Karamateh, universally, is a necessary thing, 
and their being treated without discrimination, a statute, be- 
cause they are veritably apostate unbelievers, and their in- 
fluence to corrupt the religion of Islam is greater than any 
other, and the injury which they do, the greatest of injuries.” 

Abu-l-Hasan Muhammed Sa’id said, “It may be said of 
this man of whom mention is made, as Abu Hanifeh, — let 
God be merciful to him ! is related to have said respecting 
a Kadary'^ who said, in the presence of Abu Hanifeh, ‘I 
am a convert;’ Abu Hanifeh, namely, — let God be merciful 
to him ! said, ‘ Conversion on thy part is that thou returnest 
to ail whom thou hast led astray, and callest them to the 
truth, and sayest, “ As for me, I have been holding false- 
hood.” ’ 

And Abu-l-Kasim ’Abd-El-Eahman Ibn El-Husein Es- 
Saffar said, “ With regard to the like of these, namely, the 
Karamateh, whenever we cause them to be found out, the 
obligation rests upon the Sultan, in the first instance, and 
upon the doctors of the law of the Muslims, in the second 
instance, to set it down to their account to put them to 
death, and to Radicate them, not admitting, on their part, 
either conversion, or apology.” 

And Abu Muhammed ’Abd-El-Karim Ibn Muhammed 
said, “As for all who act openly, of the Karamateh,— let 


* See note ^ p. 276 . 
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God abandon them! as firm believers according to their 
doctrine, and become Da^is of men to it, they are not, after 
that, sincere in their pretension of conversion, and return to- 
Islam ; because they are not truly converted, and make a 
show, on their part, of that which they make a show of, only 
after the manner of piety, for the safety of themselves, and 
their property, and their families, and their children, or 
something thereof ; for a certain one said, ^ Methinks that 
to pray, which profits not, is advantageous among Imams, ^ 
and he was one of the Party of the Impious ; to which his 
pupil said, ^ 0 my preceptor, what avails this assiduity, while 
we acknowledge the faith whereupon he said, ‘ It is on 
account of the custom of the country, and for the protection 
of family and children/ So then, if we were to admit, on 
their part, that which they pretend of conversion, they 
would make that turn out to the overthrow of Islam and 
the laws ; and the injury to the Muslims would be greater 
than that which happens to them of injury from those with 
whom they are at war. And accordingly, one of our men 
tells us that the doctors of the law in Balkh have decided 
in favor of shedding the blood of the Karamateh, and burn- 
ing up their houses, after they have declared themselves of 
their opinion ; and so some of them were beaten with thongs, 
and afterwards put to death.” 

And Abu Selimeh Muhammed Ibn Dawud Esh-ShM^y^ 
said, “ Whoever bruits this vile doctrine, and makes a show, 
on his part, of the call to it, let not any conversion be ad- 
mitted on his part, but on the contrary let him be put to 
death. And Ahii Sehd El-Istakhry, one of our men, was 
of this opinion, and said, ‘Some of our men have distin- 
guished that which marks the apostate in the follower of 
Karmat, with respect to conversion. And if the follower of 
Karmat is an apostate, he lets go the manifest senses of words, 
and calls up their hidden senses ; and so, when he with his 
tongue makes a show of conversion on his part, it may be 
that, together with that, he declares something hidden, which 
he pretends, as his tongue happens to express it, after the 
manner of piety ; and he gives out that he is already con- 
verted, so that his being a Muslim may not be judged of. 


* Meaning the principles inyoiving the abrogation of all outward ob- 
servances. 
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And as for the apostate other than the follower of Karmat, 
because he calls not up the hidden senses of words, as the 
follower of Karmat does, and he was a Muslim originally, 
whenever he professes Islam, he returns, and we know 
that he is converted. Verily he, — let him be exalted ! says, 
then, what shall be the portion of those who fight 
against Grod and his Envoy, and exert themselves to cor- 
rupt the earth? etc.,’^* — which is directed against those who 
exert themselves to corrupt the earth ; but religion is wor- 
thier and prior, because that Avhich religion enjoins is of 
more moment, to be cared for, than the earth, in every 
respect, and prior to it.” ’ 

The above is in brief what was said. 

And an inquiry was proposed to the Sheikh el-Islam, the 
Seal of profound investigators, of the party of Hanbal, 
Takky ed-din Ibn Yatmiyeh, the form of which was as fol- 
lows if “What say the learned seignors, the Imams of re- 
ligion, — -let God be gracious to them all, and aid them to 
manifest the plain truth, and to cover the fair show of er- 
rorists ! respecting the N usairiyeh, who declare the lawful- 
ness of wine, and the transmigration of spirits, and the 
eternity of the world ; and profess to deny the awakening,:!; 
and the gathering, and the resurrection, and the Garden and 
the Fire, in another than the life which is of this world ; and 
declare that the five prayers signify five names, which are 
’Aly, and Bl-Hasan, and El-Husein, and Muhsin, and Fati- 
meh, so that the mentioning of these five suffices them, in 
place of the ablution of the whole body, on account of sexual 
intercourse, and the partial washing, and the other condi- 
tions of prayer, and its essentials ; and that fasting, in their 
opinion, signifies three men, and is the name of three women, 
all of whom they enumerate in their books, to mention 
whom particularly there is no room here; and that their 
Deity, who created the heavens and earth, is ’Aly Ibn Abu 
Talib, — let God be gracious to him! so that he, in their 


* Kuran, Sur. v. v. 37. But there is a slight variation from the common 
reading in this quotation. The passage properly reads, The portion of those 
etc. is only that etc.” 

+ Here begins the third part of this document. See p. 261. 

X By this is intended, I suppose, the awakening of the dead, in their graves, 
to be examined by the angels MunJdr and l^akir, and to receive from them a 
foretaste of their final allotments. 
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opinion, is the Deiiy in the heayens, and the ImSm on the 
earth ; and the philosophy which maintains the manifestation 
of the Deity in this humanity, is based upon their view that 
he enters into familiarity with his creatures in order that he 
may teach them how they may know him, and serve him ; 

« — ^and that the Nnsairy becomes not, in their opinion, a be- 
lieving Nnsaity, whom they will sit with, and in company 
with whom they will drink, and whom they will let into their 
secrets, and to whom they will give in marriage of their wo- 
men, until his teacher addresses him j and the substance of 
the address, in their opinion, is that they make him swear to 
the concealment of his religion, and the knowledge of his 
.elders and the great ones among the people of his doctrine, 
and that he will consult no Muslim, nor any oth^, except- 
ing those who kre of the people of his religion, and that he 
acknowledges his ImSm, and his Lord, as manifested in his 
revolutions and his periods, and so acknowledges the trans- 
mission of the Ism and the Ma^na* * * § in every epoch and age. 
And the Ism, in their opinion, among the first of men, was 
Adam, and the Ma’na, Shait;f and the Ism, Ya’kub, and the 
Ma^na, Yusuf j and they use to prove this representation, as 
they think, that which is in the Kurtn, namely, a story 
about Yakub and Yusuf, — ^let peace be to them both ! and 
accordingly say, “What was Yakub? as for him, he was 
the Ism, for what power exceeds its station?:}: and he says, 
‘Presently, I will ask pardon for you of my Lord; verily, 
he is the Pardoner, the Compassionate and as for Yus^, 
he was the Ma^na who is asked, and so he says, ‘There is 
no reprimanding of you this day, God pardons you,^| and 
brings not in the authority of another, because he toows 
that he is the absolute Deity.” And they lay it down that 
Musa was the Ism, and Yushuk, the Maka, and say, “ As 
for Yushuk, the sun yielded to him, after he had com- 
manded it, and obeyed his command ; and does the sun 
yield to any one except its Lord?” And they lay it down 
that Suleiman was the Ism, and the Maka, and say, 
“ Suleim&i was impotent to cause to be present Ae tlu'one 
of Bellris, and Asaf had power to do it, because SuIeimSn 

* ISie Nusairis are Here i^preeexited as holdii:^ Uxat in naDfle* the 

Ism, and the I>eity in reality, Ma^, appear in every age. 

+ Seth. 1 Its oiiginaL 

§ See KurSn, Snr. m v. 90. | H»d, v. 92. 
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was ihe Ito, aaad Asaf the Ma’na, the Potent, the Pow- 
erM.^ AM they enumerate the Prophets and the Messen- 
gers, one by one, after the manner of this talk, up to the 
time of the Envoy of God,^ — let the divine benediction and 
peace bO to him! and so they say that Mnhammed was the 
Ism, and ^Aly, the Ma’na ; and they carry on the enmnera- 
tion, in this order, throngh every age, up to onr time. So 
much for this. 

But it is a part of the substance of religion, and of tirn 
address, in their opinion, that instruction be given that ’Aly 
is the Lord; and Mulmmmed, the Veil; and SelmSn, the 
Gate; and that these, in this order, have not ceased, and 
will not cease to be. And to the rhyming which is fomous 
among them, of some of their extravagances, belongs the 
saying of one, the accursed, the disbeliever in God, — let him 
be exalted f I t^tify that there is no Deity, exc^t the 
Lion with bald temple and big be^;t and no veil to 
him, except Mnhammed the Just, the Bafthful ; and no Way 
to him, exc^ SelmSn the Possessor of power, the Stedfest; 
And in like manner, the^ are the five Solitaries, and the 
twelve NaMbs,§ whose names are made known, according 
to them, in their det^tabie books ; for they cease not to pro- 
claim the Lord, the Veil, and the Gbte, in every revolution 
and period, forever, without end. Also, that the Iblis of 
IbHses was ’Omar Ibn M-KhattSb, — ^let God be gracious to 
him ! and that the next in the rank of Ibllses was Abu Bekr, 
and then ’Othm^n, — ^let God he gracious to them, and dear 
them, and elevate their mnk above the sayings of the Her- 
eties, and the profession of the self-devoting Extravagants I 
and they cease not, at any time, to exist, according to what 
Ihey ten. 

And there are ramifications and subdivisions to their doc- 
trines, which come hack to these fiandamental princinles 
mentioned. 
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And this accursed sect has possessed itself of a great part 
of the counfry of' Syria, so that they are known, noted, and 
declare themselves, as holding this doctrine ; and all who 
have had intercourse with them, of the government-agents 
of the Muslims, and their learned men, and of the common 
people, also, up to the present time, have verified the state 
of the case in respect to them. For, during the time that 
the heretic Franks held pc^se^ion of the country, it was 
unknown to many, how it stood with them ; but after the 
days of Islam came,* the state of the case in respect to them 
was discovered, and their departure from the ri^t way was 
manifested, and the proof of them was very abundant. 

So then, is it allowed to the Muslim to take a wife firom 
among them, and is the eating of their sacrifices permitted, 
while the state of the case is such? And what is the sen- 
tence in respect to the cheese made from the curdled mOk 
of one of their animals offered in sacrifice ? And what is 
the sentence in respect to their vessels, and their garments, 
also? And is the burying of them among the Muslims 
allowed, or not? And is it allowed to employ any of them 
on the frontiers of the Mudims, and to entrust them to 
them? or, on the other hand, is it obligatory upon the pre- 
fect of commandf to displace them, and to employ other 
men, of the trusty Muslims ? And does he do wrong, when 
he commands to turn these ofl^ and to employ others than 
them ? or, on the other hand, is it allowed to him to grant 
delay, in case this is determined upon? And when he 
employs them, and afterwards displaces them, or does not 
displace them, is it allowed to him to invest the monies of 
the Public Treasury on their responsibility ? And is the 
shedding of the blood of the said Nusairiyeh lawful? And 
is their property a thing decided upon as free to be taken, 
or not? And when the prefect of command makes war 
upon them, does God, — let him be exalted ! aid him in the 
extinction of their false doctrine, and in the ejection of 
them from the fortresses of the Muslims, and in the warn- 
ing of the people of Islam against intermarrying with them, 
and eating their sacrifices, and in the commanding of them 


* This refers to the victories of S al&h ed<dia over Uie Cltfistians, in the lat- 
ter part of Uw twelfdi ceotnrj' of our era. See Ftto 6t O^ae S<Uodini^ 
ed. AlhertcB Sdbaltes^ ppi £ 

f Meaning the proving governor. . - 
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to fast, and pray, and in the preventing of them from mak- 
ing a show of their false religion ? And is he who wars with 
the said Nnsaiiiyeh counted as one who mounts a cavalier ? 
and is his recompense like the recompense of him who 
mounts a cavalier on the frontiers, on the shore of the Sea,* 
through fear of an invasion of the Franks ? or has this one 
a greater recompense ? And is it obligatory upon any one 
who knows the said persons, and their doctrines, to divulge 
what they are, and to help to do away with their felse doc- 
trine, and the proclaiming of the ImSm on their part, so 
that God, — ^let him be exalted ! may perhaps regard their 
offspring and their children as Muslims? or, on the other 
hand, is it allowed to him to be unconcerned, and to let 
things take their course ? And what is the recompense of 
him who labors assiduously for that, and is zealous for it, 
and intent upon it ? 

Have they spoken explicitly respecting these things, as 
assisted, and aided, and recompensed, if God, — ^let him he 
exalted ! wills ?” 

The answer respecting this, in the hand-writing of the 
Sheikh Takky ed-(hn Ibn Yatmiyeh, — may God, — ^let him 
be exalted I be merciful to him! was as follows: As for 
these people, denominated the Nusairiyeh, they and the 
other classes of the mystical Karamateh,f are more unbe- 
lieving than the Jews and the Christians; nay, more unbe- 
lieving than many idolaters ; and the injury which they do 
to the community of Mu^mmed, — ^let the divine benedic- 
tion and peace be to him I is greater than the injury done 
by warring infidels, such as the infidels of the Turks and 
Franks, and others. For these meet the warring of the 
Muslims by affecting to be Shf ah, while, in reality, they 
believe not in God, nor in his Envoy, nor in his Book, nor 
in any command, nor in any prohibition, nor in any reward, 
nor in any penally, nor in any Garden, nor in any Fire, 
nor in any one of the Messengers preceding our Prophet 
Mul^mm^, — let the divine benediction and peace be to 
him I nor in any of the former religions ; nay, they take 
up the word of God and his Envoy, acknowledged among 


♦ The Mediteiraneaii. 

f It seeme to have been understood, when Hm Tatmiyeh gave the follow- 
ing opimon, that the Kusairis were a class of the Karma^ 
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tlie Muslims, to allegorize it agreeably to certain things 
which they are full o^ pretending that they constitute the 
science of the hidden sense, such as those mentioned by the 
inquirer, and others not of this sort. For, as for them, they 
have no set limit as to that which they pretend of heresy 
respecting the names of the Creator, and his signs,* * * § and of 
perversion of the word of God, — ^let him be exalted ! and 
the word of his IJnvoy, to the doing away of its positions, 
inasmuch as their intention is to deny the faith and the 
laws of Isl^, altogether; while at the same time they hold 
out that these things have their realities, known to them, 
which are such sort of things as the inquirer has mentioned, 
and such as their saying that the five prayers are the 
knowledge of their secrets ; and the prescribed fasting, the 
concealment of their secrets; and the pilgrimage to the 
Ancient House, f the visiting of their sheikhs ; and that 
the two hands of Abu Lahab^f were Abu Bekr and ’Omar, 

- — ^let God be gracious to them both ! and that the Great 
Prophet, and the Evident Imam, was Aly Ibn Abu Talib, — 
let God be gracious to him ! 

And they are the authors of some well-known charges, 
and some books composed, in hostility to Islam and its 
people. And so, whenever it is in their power, they shed 
the blood of the Muslims, as they put to death, once upon 
a time, the pilgrims to Mekkeh, and cast them into Zem- 
zem, and, once upon a time, took off the Black Stone, 
which remained with them a long while, and put to death 
a multitude which only God, — ^let him be exalted I can 
compute, of the learned men of the Muslims, and their 
elders, and their princes, and their troops.§ 

And it is said that they have composed many books, 
and that what the inquirer mentions is in them, and other 
things. And the learned men of the Muslims have com- 
posed books disclosing their secrets, and have therein made 
evident the infidelity, and the Zendikism,| and the heresy, 
which they profess, inasmuch as they are herein more 


* MeMdng^ the tcibcs of the Kor^ f The Ka’beh- 

^ an uncle of Muhammed, was one of his most implacable 

enemies. 

§ Tins refers to the taking of Mekkeh hy the foUowere of Karma^ under 
Aim T^iir, A, H. Sl^, i e, A. I>. 929-30. See Mimairet de VInsHtit, Tome 
iy. pw h. I Or, Magism. 
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tmbelieving than the Jews, or than the Christians, or than 
those who worship idols. 

And as for that which the inquirer has mentioned by 
way of describing them, it is a little out of the much of 
that which is known to learned men, as descriptive of them. 
And it is, among other things, known among them, that 
the Chri^ians possessed themselves of the sea*coasts of 
Syria only by means of them, who are always in league 
with every enemy to the Muslims, and so were leaned 
with the Christians against the Muslims. And one of the 
greatest of calamities, in their opinion, was the Muslims 
coming off superior over the Tatars;* and one of the 
greatest of their rejoicings was when the Christians,— 
and reverse is God’s appointment, — ^possessed themselves of 
the frontiers of the Muslims, which ceased not to be under 
the power of the Muslims, as far as the island of Cyprus, 
(conquered by the Muslims in the khali&te of the Prince 
of the believers ’Othm^n Ibn ’AMn, — let God be gracious 
to him! which Mu’Swiyeh, the son of Abu Sufyan, — let 
God be gracious to them both! conquered, f) up to the 
middle of the fourth century; when these combattants 
against God and his Envoy multiplied on the sea-coasts, 
and elsewhere, and so the Christians possessed themselves 
of the sea-board ; and afterwards, owing to them, posses- 
sed themselves of the Holy City, and other places. For the 
circumstances of the case as respects them were among the 
most potent occasions thereof ; after which, when God had 
raised up kings of the Muslims who warr^ in the way of 
Goi^ such as Nut ed-djn the martyr, and Sal% ed-d£n, and 
their successors, and they had conquered the sea-coasts from 
tte Christians, and those who were in league with them, 
and had also conquered the land of Egypt, they held pos- 
session of them about two hundred years, and were at 
peace with them and the Christians, for, until they had 
conquered the country, the Muslims made war upon them; 


• AlIudiDgj probably, to the discomfiture and repulse which the M<mgtds 
recdved, wh^ they at length invaded Syria, in Uie be^pnning the four- 
te«ith centniy of our era. See Abulfedae Annaie» Mualemici, ed J. J. Reiske, 
Tome V. pp. 1T2, ft 

t Abmfeda asaigas Uns conquest of Cyprus by Mu^4wiyeh to the year of 
tte HipEah 28, i. e. A. ^ 648—9. See AbmfedctB Annale% Tome i 

p. 262. 


and witiiin that period, the call of Islam was published in 
the country of Egypt, and in that of Syria.* 

And they have certain appellations aflSxed to them 
among the Muslims. Sometime, they are called the Mella- 
heh;f and sometimes they are called the Karamateh; and 
sometimes they are called the Nashiyeh;:^ and sometimes 
they are called the Nusairiyeh; and sometimes they are 
called the Haramiyeh ;§ and sometimes they are called the 
Muhammareh.|j And as for these names, some of them 
belong to them in common, and some are peculiar to some 
of their classes, just as the name formed from the fourth 
conjugation of saktma^^ and that formed irom the fourth 
conjugation of amana,^ belongs to the Muslims in common, 
whde some of them have names peculiar to them, either by 
parentage, or by country, or on account of something else.*^’ 
And he [Ibn Yatmiyeh] comments upon their purposes, 
at some length, as follows: “So then, they consist of those 
who are outwardly KMdheh,ff and inwardly pure infidels. 
And the truth ot the matter in respect to them is, that 
they believe not in any one of the Prophets and the Messen- 
gers, ^ neilher in Nuh, nor in Ibr^m, nor in Musa, nor 
in ^Isa, nor in Muhammed, — ^let the divine benediction and 

S eace be to him I nor in any of the Books of God, sent 
own from above, neither in the Law, nor in the Gospel, 
nor in the Psalms, nor in the Bistinguisher. And they do 
not maintain that the world had a Creator who created it, 
nor that there is any religion of his which he commands, nor 
that he is provided with any state of being in which he re- 
compenses men for their actions, other than the present state. 
And sometimes, they base their profession of belief in 
accordance with the doctrines of the Philosophers, natural- 
istic, or deistic, upon that of the Mutakashshifeh,:j::t: and 




that of the Magians who worship fire ; and to that add a 
miogling of B^dhism, and falsify, reporting, for instance, 
m a handed down from the Prophet, — let the 

(fivine benediction and peace be to him! that he said, 
^The first thing that God created was the Intelligence, 
and he said to it, ‘ Approach,^ and it approached, and he said 
to it, ^Eetire,^ and it retired;” and perverting the Prophet^s 
e:™ressions to such a degree that one of them writes, 
“ The name of God, — ^let him be exalted I is on the lower 
part of his legs.”* And they deny what the Prophets have 
communicated. 

And the learned men of the Muslims are already agreed 
that, as for such as these, intermarriage with them is not 
allowed, so that a man may not use one of them as his con- 
cubine, nor take one of them as his wife ; and that their 
sacrifices are not to be partaken of And, as for cheese 
made from their curdled milk, learned men say two things 
which are well known, respecting it, as in respect to other 
curdled milk of a dead animal, and the curdled milk 
of the Magians, and the curdled milk of the Franks, of 
whom it is said that they do not slay victims for sacrifice. 
The doctrine, then, of Abu Hanifeh, — ^let God be gracious 
to him ! — 'and I give praise in making one of the two cita- 
tions, — ^is that this cheese is allowed, because the curdled 
milk becomes not dead with the death of the beast, and the 
impure receptacle in the belly affects it not with a pollu- 
tion. And the doctrine of M^ik and of Esh-ShMfy, — and I 
give praise in making the other citation, — ^is that this cheese 
is impure, because, in their opinion, ,the curdled milk is 
impure, for Ike milk of a dead animal and its curdled milk 
are, in their opinion, impure ; and of whomsoever the sac- 
rifice may not be partaken o^ his sacrifice is like a dead 
animal. And as for their vessels, and their garments, they 
are like the vessels of the Magians, and the garments of the 
M^ans, according to what is known of the doctrines of 
the ImSms ; and on that point, says that “ their 

vessels should not be used, except after they have been 


♦ May not the saying here attributed to the Nusairis, be m imitation of 
what is said of the “ Word of God” in Rev. xix 16, “And be hath on his 
• restxxre and m Ua thigh a name written, King of kings and liord of lords f* 
t Probably The ^hih of EbBukh^, which is the most esteemed of tV 
coUecti<ms of authenUc traditions bearing this name. 
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waslied; for their sacrifices are dead animals; and so, of 
necessity, if any part of what they cook of their sacrifices 
reaches those of their vessels which are made use of, they are 
thereby polluted.” But as for the vessels which one is not 
obliged to regard as rendered impure, they may be used 
without anv washing, such as vessels for milk, in which they 
leave not their bouillons, and which they wash before put- 
ting milk into them. And ’Omar,- — ^let God be gracious to 
him ! indeed, performed his ablutions with the jar of a 
Christian woman, respecting the impurity of which he 
doubted; so that he did not judge it to be impure, by 
doubting. And it is not allowed to bury them in the 
burial-places of the Muslims ; nor to pronounce the bene- 
diction upon any of them who die. For God, — ^let him be 
exalted! forbade his Prophet,- — ^let the divine benediction 
and peace be to him 1 to pronounce the benediction upon 
hyf^ocrites, such as ’Abdallah Ibn Ubeiy, and those about 
him, who made a show of praying, and alms-giving, and 
fasting, and warring on the side of the Muslims, not 
making openly any declaration which was at variance with 
the religion of the Muslims, but keeping such difference 
secret. Says God, — let him be exalted! ‘‘And thou may- 
est not pronounce the benediction upon any one of them 
who dies, ever, and thou mayest not preside over his burial ; 
verily, they disbelieve in God and his Envoy, and die as 
wicked persons.”"^ How shall it be, then, with these, who, 
together with Zendikism and hypocrisy, make a show of 
infidelity and heresy ? And as for the employing of such 
as these on the frontiers of the Muslims, and in their for- 
tresses, or among their troops, that is a great error, equal to 
one’s employing wolves to pasture sheep. For they are the 
most treacherous of men toward the Muslims, and the pre- 
fects of their commands, and the most eager of men for the 


* Kuran, Sur. ix. v. 85. In El-Beidhnwy’s commentary on this verse we 
read, “ It is reported by tradition that ’AbdaUah Ibn Ubeiy called for the 
Prophet of God, during his illness ; and after he had entered where he was, 
he asked him to forgive him, and that he would wrap him for burial in the 
covering which was next his body, and would pronounce the benediction over 
him. So, after he was dead, he [the Prophet] sent his tunic that he might be 
wrapt in it for burial, and went out to pronounce the benediction over him ; 
whereupon the verse came down, etc” See Beidhavjii Comm, in Coran,, 
vol. i. p. 396 ; and compare Mohammed der Prophet, von Dr. Gustav Weil, 
s. 283. 
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corruption of the religion of IslSm and the empire of 
Muhammed. And they are worse than the lurker about 
in the army ; ^ for, as for him who lurks about, he has an 
aim which concerns either the commander of the army, 
or the enemy ; while their aims concern our religion, and 
its Prophet, and its rites, and its kings, and its learned 
men, and its common people, and its people of note. And 
they are the most eager of men to entrust the fortresses 
to the enemies of the Muslims, and to alienate the troops 
from the prefect of command, and to withdraw them from 
obedience to him. So then, it is obligatory upon the 
prefects of commands to displace them from the rolls of 
fighting men, whether in a fortress, or elsewhere than in a 
fortress, while the harm they do in a fortress is most seri- 
ous ; and that they employ, instead of them, believing men, 
who hold to the religion of Islam, and the admonition of 
God, and his Envoy, and the Imams of the Muslims. And 
when they make a show of conversion, respecting that 
there is a dispute among learned men. So then, those who 
admit their conversion, bind them to the observance of 
the law of Islam, and impose upon them tribute of their 
effects; and those who admit it not, reject their ranking as 
of their class, so that whatever is theirs reverts to the Pub- 
lic Treasury. But, as for these, whenever they are taken 
up, they make a show of conversion, inasmuch as one ac- 
commodates his doctrine to piety and the hiding of what 
is the case with them ; and there are those among them who 
are acquainted with their religion, and those who are not so. 
So that the way, respecting that, is to look out for what 
is the case with them ; and that they be not suffered to 
congregate ; and that they be not empowered to bear arms, 
'—-not even if they make a part of the fighting men ; and 
that they be bound to the observance of the laws of Islam, 
namely, the five prayers, and the reading of the Kuran ; 
and that some one stay among them, who may teach them 
the religion of Islam, and interpose between them and 
their teachers. And let them be prohibited from making a 
part of the cavalry, and of the bearers of arms, and'^of 
those clad in the coats of mail which the fighting men wear ; 
and they may not stay among the troops, just as neither a 
Jew nor a Christian may stay among the troops. And let 
them be bound to the observance of the laws of Islam. 
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And it is not allowed to any one to leave them at the 
extremity of the frontiers. 

This is according to that which Grod,- — let him be exalted ! 
says, namely, Do ye regard the giving of water to the 
pilgrim to Mekkeh, and the visiting of the Mosque, as ye 
regard one’s believing in God and the day which is to 
come, and warring on the side of God ? They are not alike 
in God’s estimation, and God directs not wicked people. 
Those who believe, and leave their homes, and war on the 
side of God, staking their effects and their lives, are high- 
est in degree in God’s esteem ; and as for those, they are 
those who are saved. Their Lord announces to them the 
gladness of mercy from him, and grace ; and there are gar- 
dens for them, in which is enduring pleasure, where they 
shall abide forever. With God is great recompense.”* And 
God,— glory be to him 1 is the Knowing One. 

II. 

In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. 
Praise be to God, who confirms every thing by his unity ; 
to the glory of whose reverence every thing bows ; who 
embraces by science the thing in every thing ;f who is, and 
before whom was not any thing ; and who created out of 
nothing things created ; and the glory of whose dominion 
nothing resembles, so that not any thing is too much for 
him^ if he wills it ; and who is the cause of every thing ; 
and who dispenses with every thing, and whom nothing 
dispenses with; whom all things need, and from whom 
and with whom are all things; from whom every thing 
emanates, and who emanates not from any thing ; and who 
is not the general of any thing special, and who comes not 
under any thing ; and by reason of whom nothing subsists, 
and to the detriment of whom nothing changes ; and to the 
degree of whose essence there is no reaching for any per- 
ception, or any conjecture ; who is the Hidden of the hid- 
den, and the Mystery of mystery ; from whose unity eman- 
ated a sole Amr. And to it was given for a covering the 


* Kura^ Sur. ix. tv. 19-22. 
f Meaning, who knows the essence of every thing. 
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KdfdJidi the Nun,"^ comprehending that which was, and that 
which is, and that which is to be. So then, that is his Word, 
and his effusion, and his out-pouring, and his science, and 
the cause of that which is produced by him, and his per- 
fection, and the medium oi his producing, and the means 
of his creating, and the manifester of his declaring, f and 
the exhibitor of his superior power, and a hiyuly:!: to his 
command, and a form to his volition, like as the Iradeh is 
a hiyuly to his Amr, and a form to his Meshiyeh ;§ and as 
will is a hiyuly to volition, and a form to the intellect. 

And so emanates from his sole Amr the first producer, 
the SSbij5:,|| the most perfect receiver, the simple substance, 
the apprehender, the coraprehender, the suited to the appro- 
priation of perfection, the creator by no reinforcement,^ 
and the correspondent of the Eternal One, and the Noble 
Eoot, the Primitive Light, and the Universal Intelligence, 
the improver of things existing, the shedder forth of things 
created, the producer of things produced, the preceder of 
things made, the divine in essence, the conjoined with 
fehcities, the abiding, the constant, the medium between 
the Creator and his reinforcement pertaining to things 
caused, the made one with the Word, the sharer in the 
divine majesty, the prior by essence and rank, the ex- 
empt fi'om finiteness and defect, the place of the act of 
creatiou, and the seat of the act of production, the shedder 
forth upon the Taly^^ as to that which it receives of the 
out-pouring of the Highest, the lofty, the form of forms, the 
originator of creatures, the governor of ranks, the per- 
former of wonders, and the manifester of extraordinaries, 
the complete as to excellencies, the finisher of the first 


* By the Kdf and the JSFun is meant the creative mandate thou, 

f Meaning the declxiration of his mind and will by revelation. 

% The Greek v'kVi, matter without form. Of course, both this word and 
“ form” are here used metaphorically. 

§ By the Iradeh, or the Will, and the Meshiyeh, or the Volition, seem here 
to be intended the Sabik and the Taly, presently to be mentioned, of which 
the former emanates directly from the Amr, while the latter emanates from it. 
The same application of names is found in the books of the Oruzes. See 
Be Sacy’s Expose de la Religion des Eruzes, Tome ii. pp. 21-2. 

I i. e. Preceder. 

^ Meaning, without any aiding from a higher power. 

** i. e. Follower. See below. 
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five,* * * § the uniter of things allied, the separate! of things 
which differ. So then, it is the first of substances, and 
the second of manifesters, the necessary by its Cause, the 
competent by its divinity, the living, the emulous in sci- 
ence, the potent, the ruler, the prohibiter, the commander, 
the shedder forth, the receiver, the made, the maker, the 
perfected, the perfecter,' the lover, the beloved for its essence, 
the exerciser of justice, the joyous with its delights, the 
qualified with the most perfect of attributes, the designa- 
ted by the most excellent of epithets, which is set forth in 
the attributes and the names, f and which is named Fate. 
So then, it is the fortune of fortunes, and the pen of that 
which is written, and the hiyuly of every hiyuly, and the 
place of science, and the supreme and primitive nature, 
which receives effusion from its Cause, and is let out, and 
so becomes the shedder forth of the lights of his Word, 
and takes its stand with his taking his stand, and abides with 
his abiding, by virtue of a continual effusion of reinforce- 
ments,:}: from eternity to eternity, endless, without measure, 
and incomputable. And its receiving that which is not an 
end§ postulates that it is a receiver in order to spreading, in 
order that the acted upon may be converted into an actor, 
and that the Intelligence, and that which is objective to the 
Intelligence, may become an intelligent being, and that the 
height of its potency may be manifested, and the light of 
its wisdom. 

And so emanates, in accordance mth its volition, in 
order to the continuance of the perfection of its felicity, 
through the fairness of its forming, an active substance, 
congruorts with its substance, which is named the Universal 
Soul, and the Veritable Spirit, which is raised up by it 
as a receiver of its effusion and its impresses, improving by 
the succession of its benefits and its lights, prepared for the 
reception of impress, naked of forms. So then, it is the 


* Meaning the first five emanations, namely, the Amr, the Sabik, the T&ly, 
the Primitive Hiyuly, and the Circumambient. See below, 

f Xaraely, those applied to God by the Muslims. 

t Meaning reinforcements from the Amr, received by the Sahi^ and trans- 
mitted to the Prophets of every period, and to the seven Imams of each, as 
their representatives, by virtue of which the Deity hims elf is conceived of 
as taking his stand, and abiding, in them. 

§ iNamely, the reinforcement from the Amr . 
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verity of verities, and the quintessence of things recondite, 
which is designated as the Taly to that Sabik, the essence of 
which is a tablet for the inscribing of the letters of the pen of 
the Intelligence, a root to that which is beside it of branches, 
and a branch to that root, a place of beginning to the let- 
tings out of things, and a cause of the measurements of things 
which have parts, and a medium between the first and the 
last, and the inward and the outward, the place of coming 
out of that which is potential to the open field of actuality, 
the sojourning-place of lights, the excellencies of science 
and justice,* * * § a power able to manifest sciences in that which 
is caused, a receiver of the impress of its Cause, an actor, 
making its impresses upon that which is caused, pervading 
through all existence, reinforcing, by effusion and aiding, 
the rest of the Enclosures, f which manifests things subtile, 
and forms things gross, and disperses through the world 
its forces, and manifests its ideas in every genus and species 
and person. 

And so emanates therefrom the Primitive Iliyuly, the 
receiver, essentially, of the forms of things created, upon 
which the Soul pours out that which it receives of the im- 
press of its Cause, and through the medium of which it 
perpetuates the perfection of its excellence, and which, by 
the force of receptivity, and the perfection of preparation 
for forms, it causes to become the distant three4 Eor, per- 
vading nature and coursing forms are manifested in things 
whole and things of parts, and things high and things low ; 
and the Hiyiily thereby becomes an absolute body, and the 
force of the Soul is attached to it with attachment, and so 
are parted off from it the higher envelopes, and made out 
of it the lower bodies; while attractive, propensive force 
manifests motion of volition.§ 


* Meaning that the divine attributes of knowledge and justice are taber- 
nacled in it. 

f Enclosures of the Deity. This name seems to include, in the Ism^’ilian 
system, all created existences. See p. 306. 

t By which is meant the three claves of existence farthest removed from 
the Deity, namely, Mixjerals, Plants, and Animals. See below. 

§ The name of “tlie higher envelopes’ includes the Stellar Sphere, and 
the seven Palaces, presently to be mentioned; while the four Globes, of 
Ether, Air, Water, and gross Earth, together with Minerals, Plants, and Ani- 
mals, which are also presently to be mentioned, constitute what are called 
“ the lower bodies.” It is evidently the Universal Soul of which all these are 
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And so the Circumambient is fashioned in the most excel- 
lent of fashions, and ordered in the most perfect of states. 
So then, it is the cause of sensible motions, and the mani- 
fester of the forces of the Soul, and the reconditeness of 
the ideas of the Holy One, the limiter of regions, the uniter 
of things simple and things composite, a cause of place, an 
actualizer of time, which is enthroned in the evenness of 
the Merciful, and the place of the loftiness of the envelopes, 
the basis of the regulator of the day, the compriser of every 
cause and every effect.* 

Afterwards, is let out the Stellar Sphere, f with the fixed 
stars, the seat of power, which compasses the earth and the 
heavens, which is the standing-place of forms, and the lunar 
mansions, and the zodiacal signs, which is denominated the 
heaven of the degrees of the zodiacal signs, the actualizer 
of the great periods, the mover of that which is beside it of 
envelopes. 

Afterwards, rises to view the Elevated Palace, the capa- 
cious structure, the vestibule, the hall of Keiwan, who is 
the superior over beings, the master of abstinence and chief- 
tainship, the educator of people of thought and ingenuity, 


conceived to be incorporations, differing only in grade ; for they are said to 
come into existence in consequence of the union of the Soul with absolute 
body.” But by the inclination of the Soul to absolute body is first developed, 
according to this system, motion of volition. It follows from this, tliat all the 
emanations previously mentioned are to be considered as involuntary. 

* From this description it is evident that the Circumambient is Finite 
Space. 

f This is the outer concave of the ancient Ptolemaic system of astronomy, 
as appears from what follows in oiu* text, taken in connection with the follow- 
ing passage from an astronomical work of El-Farghany, an Arabic astron- 
omer probably of the ninth century of our era : “ So then, we say that the 
number of the spheres which compass all the motions of the stars, is eight ; 
of which seven belong to the seven planets, and the eighth is the highest, 
belonging to the fixed stars, which is tlie sphere of the zodiacal signs. And 
the figure of these spheres is like the figure of globes one within another. 
And so the smallest of them is that wliich is the nearest of them to the earth, 
which is the globe of the Moon, and the second belongs to ’UUrid, [Mercury,] 
and the third, to Ez-Zaharah, [V enus,] and the fourth, to the Sun, and the 
fifth, to El-Mirrikh, [Mars,] and the sixth, to El-Mushtary, [Jupiter,] and the 
seventh, to Zuhal, [Saturn,] and the eighth, to the fixed stars. And so, as 
for the sphere of the fixed stars, which is the sphere of the zodiacal signs, 
on the one hand, its centre is the centre of the earth ; and as for the centres 
of the seven globes which belong to the planets, they deviate from the cen- 
tre of the earth, variously.” See Ferganenm Elementa Astronomica, ed. 
J. Golius, pp. 45-6. 
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tlie presider over cultivated spots and sown fields, the 
sheikh, of the overflowing, and the lords of groups of houses, 
the letter out of ages by his rotation, the master of handi- 
crafts, the black as to his colors. 

Afterwards, the Second Palace, the solid as to founda- 
tions, of which the defenses hide Birjis, who is the manifest 
by science and research, the aider of the masters of the 
luminous and the enlightening, namely the Lights, the 
shedder forth, whose beauty gives light, the powerful in the 
house of the King of the invisible realm of heaven, the 
ordainer of kings and rulers, the manifester of nights and 
days, the cause of articles* by his movements, and the reg- 
ulator of fundamentals by his reposings, who puts in motion 
the great enlightener, the most potent master of revolution. 

Afterwards, the Fifth Palace, the palanquin of the fair 
Nahaid, and the sitting-place of the bright Zaharah, who is 
the star of the people of gaiety and ordered song with 
music, the sweetheart of the sparkling orbs, the adorner of 
women and girls, the belle of the celestial spheres, the 
tempter of the king who presides over love and mirth- 
fulness, as for accidents ; and as for colors, the white. 

Afterwards, the Sixth Palace, the shop of the devices of 
’Utarid, who is involved in every thing emanating, and 
every thing coming into existence, the sage, the geometri- 
cian, and the sanctified ascetic, the master of paintings and 
writings, who takes care of the niceties of the arts, the 
compiler of diwans, the educator of artificers and artizans, 
the mingled, the colored, the refined, the varied. 

Afterwards, the Seventh Palace, the hippodrome of Jau- 
lan, who is the second enlightener, the hastener in journey- 
ings, without delay, the master of the fashionings of light, 
the star of the camel-train and couriers, the colorer of things, 
who has command of striping and reddening, who makes 
months and years to be, the agent of properties and powers, 
the befriender as to supplies, the clother, who takes in hand 
the concerns of common men. 

And after the seven homogeneous Palaces, f come other 
seven heterogeneous, which are the four Corner-stones, and 
their intermediates, the circumscribing three. 

* Meaning articles of belief. 

t The spheres, or concaves, of the seven planets are referred to under this 
general name. We have proof of this, and a roost important help to the im- 
derstanding of the descriptions above given of these several Palaces, as well 
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The first, then, of the Comer-stones is the Globe of 
Ether, which is the heaven of the shooting stars, and the 
station of the possessors of tails and flowing manes, the 
highest of the elements, and the agent of heats in sub- 
stances. 

Ts'ext, the second, is the Globe of Air, with clouds and 
rains, the place of convolution for the convolution of vapor, 
the agent of thunder-clouds, and thunder-bolts, and mists, 


as a clear indication of the source from Tvhich the ideas here expressed were 
derived, in Esh-Shahrastany’s account of the Sahians. This author, after char- 
acterizing Sabiism as a system inculcating assiduity in action, rather than a 
religious disposition, goes on to speak of its followers as those who hold to 
“ Spiritual Existences, pure and holy, in substance, act, and state,” which are 
necessary mediators between man and the glorious Creator, in respect to all 
benefits received from him ; so that man must cultivate intercourse with them, 
by “assiduity in adtion, austerity, and withdrawment from the mundanities 
of passions.” He also tells us that the Sahians hold these Spiritual Exis- 
tences to be “ the mediating occasions, in respect to production, and causing to 
exist, and alteration from one state to another, and the causing of created 
things to tend from a beginning to a perfection.” After this he adds : “ Some 
of them are the regents of the seven planets in their spheres, which are their 
Palaces ; and to every Spiritual there is a Palace, and to every Palace, a 
sphere. And the relation of a Spiritual to that Palace which is appropriate 
to it, is the relation of the soul to the body ; so that it is its lord, and its re- 
gent, and its intendant. And they name the Palaces lords ; and often they name 
them fathers, and the elements mothers ; and so the action of the Spirituals is to 
cause them to move, by a peculiar power, in order that from their motions ac- 
tualities may arise within natural properties and the elements, and therefrom 
compoundings, and temperaments in composites, upon which follow corporeal 
forces, and to which are superadded spiritual souls, like the species of plants 
and the species of animals.” He also distinguishes the Spirituals of the Sa- 
bian system as “ universal” in their “ impressions,” to which are to be referred 
the distinctions of species, and “ particular,” to which are to be referred the 
distinctions of one individual of a species from another ; and as exerting their 
influences either in the upper air, in the heavens, in the lower atmosphere, and 
on the earth, or every where, in all existences, alike. See Esh-Shahrastany^s 
Book of R^lig. and Philos. Sects^ pp. 203-5. This statement by Esh-Shah- 
rastSny makes it quite erident what is intended by the Palaces and the beings 
occupying them, described in our text ; and also tWws light upon the union 
of these Palaces with the four Corner-stones, or elements, presently to be 
mentioned as the immediate occasion of the generation of Alinerals, Plants 
and Ammals. As to the portraitures of the several regents of the planets, 
given in our text, however, I am unable to show that they have their analogies 
in any other system, although I do not doubt that such will be found to be the 
case. Some of the names which these regents bear in the text may be seen, 
by reference to our extract from El-Farghany’s astronomical work, to be those 
which are ordinary given to some of the planets in Arab astronomy. But 
others differ. It is deserving of notice, also, that, although seven Palaces are 
spoken of in our text, the third and fourth, in the order of their being “ let out,’* 
namely that of the Sun and that of Mars, are omitted in the description. 
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and distant tlinnderings, tlie uniter of colds in free2dng cold, 
and the life of every thing animate which possesses form. 

And the third is the Globe of Water, tne giver of mois- 
ture to things, the image of science, the all-embracing, by 
means of which every thing living is constituted, the mani- 
fest by the ocean, the filled with substance, the pourer, the 
profuse. 

The fourth is the Globe of gross Earth, the centre of 
every subtile circumambient,* the guardian of dryness in 
composites, the binder of separating parts. 

The first two are light, and the last two, heavy ; and as 
for each two of them, an intermediate determines them, 
that they may not exceed their bounds. 

And after the fathers and the mothers have moved with 
the three motions, and natural properties incline towards 
being awakened, and the three generators appear, and the 
males are filled with the females, the first of things genera- 
ted is Minerals, which are compounded of the Corner-stones, 
of which the lowest is sand, and the highest, small pearls ; 
and as for the second, it is Plants, of which the lowest is 
the hushutj\ and the highest, the tall palm ; and the third 
is Animals, of which the lowest is the intestinal worm, and 
the highest, man. 

So then, these are conjoined substances, and a material 
not dissevered,:!; spreading itself from the apogee of the 
Holy One to the perigee of genus, coursing through the 
worlds, appearing in things which rise to view, and hiding 
itself in things otecured. In twenty -eight places of mani- 
festation is the Perfect in number, which are three groups 
of seven, § successive as to effusion, and the reinforcements 


* See note f p. 303. ♦ 

f Cmcuia epithymum, a parasitic climbing plant, without roots, and with- 
out leaves, but bearing small seeds at its extremities. See Ebn JBaithar's HeiU 
und akrungs-mittel, iibersetzt von Dr. Joseph v. Sontheimer, Bd. ii. s. 380. 
t Meaning, not dissevered from the Deity. See p. 299. 
g These three groups are as follows; 1. the Deity, the Amr. the Sabik, the 
Taly, the Primitive Hiyhly, the Circumambient, anti the Stellar Sphere ; 2. the 
seven Palaces ; and 3. the Four Corner-stones, and the three classes of gene- 
rated existences, Minerals, Plants, and Animais. Consequently, “the Perfect 
in number” denotes some absolute numerical principle pervading all things. 

It can be nothing else than Unity of number. The h of the 

Pythagoreans may be referred to as a parallel, provided only that simultane- 
ousness of existence is ascribed to this principle of Unity and the Deity, for it 
is said of the Deity, above, that he “is, and before him 'was not any thine:.’^ 

Seep. 299. ^ 
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in which the light of the Divine Word spreads itself, of 
which the form is perfectness, and the ideas are consum- 
mate.* * * § And so it appears, in every place of manifesta- 
tion, in the most elevated of impersonations ; and them it 
causes to acknowledge the way of return and deliverance, 
and instructs in the ideas of mystery and witness, f and 
commands to obey and worship, and forbids to pass limits. 
Blessed, then, be that which separates and unites, and which 
is conversant with that which is made ! And let gratitude be 
to our friends, and praise to our superiors, for the bestowal 
of acquirements of knowledge, and gifts of things subtile, 
and the knowledge of quality, and that which is qualified, 
and the qualifier. And in him who knows, who is assured, 
there is that which apprehends every idea. 

These things, 0 my seignors and my brethren, are the 
verity of my knowledge, and the philosophy of my essence 
and my quality,:}: and my circuit of my Ka^beh, and my 
stopping on my ’Arafeh,§ and the hidden sense of my pil- 
grimage, and the idea of my visitation of the sacred spots, 
and the finishing of my endeavor for the Safa of my Choice, 
and the Marweh of my Fortitude,! and my prostration to 
the Muhammedan Kibleh and the Kurei shite Ka’beh, and 
the ’Alv-presence, and the Hashimite Corner-stones, and 
the Fatimite Domes, and the Ismailian Imams, and the 
Suns of the West and East, — from them and to them let 
there be the best of peace-giving, and the most perfect of 
salutation ! 

“ And thy Lord said by inspiration to the bee, ‘ Take 
thou of the mountains for homes, and of the trees, and of 
what they rear for shelter, and afterwards eat thou of every 
fruit; so pursue thou the ways of thy Lord,’ That makes 


* See note X p. .301. 

f Meaning the knowledge of God as he is, or, allegorically, acquaintance 
with the ra^ and jwwer of the Imam. See p. 318. 

f; Meaning what is essence and quality to me. 

§ Stopping on the hill ’Arafeh, a short distance from Mekkeh, is one of the 
ceremonies of pilgrimage to the holv city. 

I There is a play on words, here, which cannot he rendered in English. The 
arduous ceremony of the walk to and fro between Safa and Marweh is alluded 
to ; hut the idea of the person speaking is, that what he has said is in the 
way of ><incere endeavor to he the object of the friendship of the Imam, and 
to be bold in his service. 
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to come out fi* * * § om witliiii lier a drink varied in its colors, in 
which there is healing for men. Verily, therein is a sign 
to people who consider.’^* 


The Memorial of the acquirements of knowledge by the 
fiiend of God Ibrahim, f of whose spirit was Isma’il, — let 
peace from both of them be to us ! The Blessed Belief. 

Praise be to God who has directed us to his religion, 
the right, and brought us to his way, the straight, and 
elected us to the creed of our father Ibrahim, and freely 
bestowed it upon us ! for it is the ancient doctrine which 
is the doctrine of Isma’il the noble. And let the bene- 
dictions of God, and his peace, and his salutations, and 
his honoring, be to the Possessors of pure elements, and 
pervading envelopes, and angelic souls, and holy intelli- 
gences !:|: I believe as they who profess the unity, believe, 
and hold to that which they who know, hold to, and I 
declare as they who believe, declare, that the world with all 
its parts, from the roof to the ground, is originated, poten- 
tial; and that that which is originated is that which is 
potential, needing an originator who exercises preference ; 
and that h^ is God, the Eternal, the Necessary, the essen- 
tially Eich, the Self-subsistent, whom things potential take 
the place of, and are necessary to, whom we qualify with 
the qualifyings of hallowing and exalting and acquit our- 
selves of the profession of vacuity, § as well as of anthropo- 
morphism. 

And I beheve that the Prophets of God are so of right, 
and veritably N^tiks, whose testimony is confirmed by intel- 
lectual proofe, and decisive arguments ; and that the Leaves 
of the Prophets, and their Books, sent down to them, are 
the word of God, — let him be magnified and glorified ! and 


* Kur^n, Sur. xvi. w. 70-1. This passage seems to be used in an allegori- 
cal sense, as a recommendation of diligent seeking after hidden knoTrledge. 

f This piece and the two foUowing are called “ Memonals” of Abraham, 
Moses, and Jesus, under the pretense that they contain that which is kindred 
to the teachings of these earlier Prophets. 

t A description of the Imams, as made np of the four elements in their 
purity, pervaded by influences of the celestial spheres, with special aidings 
from the Amr, through the Sabik and the Taly. 

§ See note | p. 276. 
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as for the letter of his revelation, that there is no vague- 
ness in it, and no uncertainty, and no defect, and no fault ; 
and that the angels are they who are the favorite servants 
of Grod, who are the Karubis and the Spirituals and that 
the religions to which the Natiks call, during the periods, 
and the laws which they establish for the people of the ages, 
are correct as to terms, truthful as to ideas, obligatory as to 
the following of them, obvious for their utility, the denier 
of which, during their time, is an infidel, and the opposer 
of which, during their season, is an obdurate wretch ; and 
as for the law of our period, that it is the Muhammedan 
law, and that the rehgion of this our time is the religion of 
Ahmed. 

And I believe that the punishment of the sepulchre and 
its comfort are a reality ; and that Munkir and Nakir are a 
reality ; and the gathering, and the blast, f and the resurrec- 
tion, a reality ; and the Garden and the Fire, a reality ; and 
the Book, and the reckoning, and the Sirat,:}: and the Bal- 
ance, a reality ; and the coming to an end, and the return- 
ing to God, a reality ; and the seeing of him, a reality ; and 
the allowed and the forbidden, a realit}^ ; and that the com- 
manding of acts of obedience and services, is a thing admit- 
ted ; § and the prohibition of acts of disobedience and 
offences, a thing objective to the intellect ; and that prayer, 
and alms, and fasting, and pilgrimage, and holy warfare, 
and justice, and beneficence, and the giving to a relative, 
are obligatory on the behevers ; and that the commission of 
adultery, and the practice of usury, and obscenity, and 
depravity, and the killing without right, and games, and 
things intoxicating, are forbidden to the Muslims. 

And I believe that the Jinns are existent, and the Shei- 
t^ns not uirreal ; and that Iblis and his troop, the cursed, 
are the friends of infidels and hypocrites. 

And I believe that there is no perfection except by the 
knowledge of oneself; and no elevation except by mak- 
ing sure the sciences of religion ; and no deliverance except 
by sincerity as to the articles of faith ; and no rest except 


* See note f p. 304. The Karubis are Cherubim, 
f Meaning the blast of the trumpet to rouse the dead to final judgment, 
t The bridge over Hell. 

§ Meaning a thing which the reason allows. 
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in tlie renunciation of conveniences, and the taking to utiK- 
ties ; and no knowledge except by the profession of unity ; 
and no clean purification, and no attaining, except by per- 
severance ; and no coming up except by the Imam ; and no 
obedience except by the friends ; and no disobedience ex- 
cept by following the adversaries ; and no direction, and no 
being a Muslim, except by submission to the rightful 
Imams ; and no faith except by love to the pure people of 
the Family;* and no religion except the religion of the 
Lords of disclosure and allegory ; and no belief except the 
belief of the Masters of wisdom and the letter of revela- 
tion ; and no doctrine except the doctrine of the Dais of 
Ismail. 

These things are the cream of my doctrine, and my belief 
on my setting out and my return ; and the refined gold of 
my faith, and the credence of my heart. And therewithal 
I submit to God in my inmost soul, and my open doing, 
and hope for the end of the attainment of things desired. 
And I am fixed in what my tongue has uttered in the 
presence of my chiefs and my brethren. And we read, 

Upon those who believe, and who perform good actions, 
there rests no guilt in respect to that which they eat, pro- 
vided they stand in awe, and believe, and perform good 
actions, and after that stand in awe, and believe, and after 
that stand in awe, and do virtuously; and God loves those 
who do virtuously. 


The Memorial of the talker with God Musa, — let peace 
from both of them be to us ! The Allegorical Sense of the 
Blessed Belief. “He it is who has sent down to thee the 
Book, of which some verses are explicit, which are the 
mother of the Book, and others not precise. So then, as 
for them in whose hearts is wandering, they follow that 
which is not precise, pertaining to it, from desire to seduce, 
and from desire to allegorize it ; while no one knows its 
allegorical sense, except God and those who are firmly 
established in science, who say, AVe beheve in it; all is 


* The family of Muhammed. 
f Kuran, Sur. y. v. 94. 
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from our Lord and only tte possessors of hearts reflect.’’* 
I hold fast to the Possessor of majesty and omnipotence, and 
I fortify myself in the King of the visible realm and the 
in\isibie, and I entrust myself to the Living One, who dies 
not, our Deity, and the Deity of those who discover to us, 
and our Lord, and the Lord of our superiors, and our 
Friend, and the Friend of our friends. And I acknowledge 
that there is no outward without its inward ; and no form 
without its perfect idea ; and no rind without its core ; and 
no Light without its Yeil;f and no Knowing One without 
his Gate ; and no law without its way ; and no way without 
its verity; and no verity without its letter of revelation; 
and no letter of revelation without its allegorical sense ; and 
no allegorical sense except to the firmly established in 
science ; and no being firmly established in science except 
to the allegorizers. 

So then, as for our saying God, its allegorical sense is the 
Word. And the allegorical sense of the world is a place 
for manifesting the divine greatness. And as for the com- 
ing into existence, it is the posteriority of the caused to the 
cause, and the latter’s preceding the former, agreeably to 
convincing proofs, a iwiori and a posteriori^ with reference to 
order, by argument from order of time, not order of place. 
And as for potentiality, it is the essence of the being in 
need, and the ordaining of the realization of the relation of 
cause to effect. And “ the essentially Necessary” implies 
the absurdity of defining by that w^hich is devoid of quality. 
And as for the Ma’na’s:}: being established as pre-existent 
and eternal, and the hallowing of the self-existently Neces- 
sary, and the exempting of him from his qualities, it is that 
we abstract from him every thing which occurs to our 
minds, and is fixed in our perceptions ; and w^e know that 


* Kuran, Sur. iii. v. 5. El-Beidhawy explains the expression “ mother of the 
Book,” m tills passage, to mean “ its root, that to which the rest of it amounts.” 
This orthodox commentator is obliged to admit that an allegorical sense per- 
taining to some verses of the Kuran, is here recognized ; but he claims that 
there are points left indefinite because God reserves to Mmself the knowledge 
of them, and that man has no concern with the allegorical sense, except where 
it becomes necessary to lean upon it with reference to faith or practice. See 
Beidhawii Comm, in Coranum, vol. i. pp. 145-6. 

f The Veil of the Isma’ilian system seems to be the human person of the 
Imam, while the so called Light is the veritable Tm4m himself, 
i. e. The Idea, the absolute Deity. 
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he is above the reach of the choicest of our perceptions and 
our conjectures ; and his unreached qualities take us out of 
the ditch of sentimentalizing and the profession of vacuit j, 
while they save us from the fetter of anthropomorphism 
and assimilation. 

And as for prophecy and communication by message, 
they are the manifestation of the Word in the Yeil, and the 
setting up of the Guide, and the Conductor, and the Gate, 
to the open way of truth and the path of rectitude. And 
as for the Prophet, he is the informer with regard to funda- 
mentals, calling to that to which the Envoy* calls. And 
as for the Envoy, he is the Natik, calling to the two Boots, 
the Sabik and the Taly, and the three Branches, the Jedd 
and the Path and the Khiyal,f which make the higher five, 
comprising perfection. The Natik is an outward, of which 
the inward is the Taly, to which latter it pertains to train 
and manage, while the opposite is the case in regard to 
composing and putting together. And as for the confirma- 
tion of communication by message, by means of proof and 
analogy, it is the allegorical sense of the Asas,J and the 
manifestation to the intelligent among men of ideas com- 
posed by the Natik. And as for the sending down of the 
Leaf and the Book, and JehriFs bringing the Address, it is 
the coming of aid to the Natik from the Sabik, and its 
directing with reference to composing, and its assisting in 
the writing out. The embodiment of form objective to the 
intellect is necessary ; and the Address is the verification of 
things determined by the intellect. And as for the favorite 
angels, they are the knowing, active forces in the upper 
and lower worlds. And as for their glorifying night and 
day, and their ascribing of dominion for people of the faith, 
with asking of forgiveness, it is the continuing of those 
forces to order the succession of the Amrs, and the mani- 
festation of the properties thereof, in their known place, 
without intermission.! And the Karubis are the forces 

* Muhammed 

f The Jedd, or the Primogenitor, the Path, or the Opening, and the Khiyal, or 
the Image, are here, evidently, used as names of the Primitive Hiyuly, the 
Circumamhient, and the Stellar Sphere. | See note * p. 266. 

§ What is here allegorized will be best understood by another quotation from 
Esh-Shahrast^y’s statement of the belief of the Sabians in regard to the so 
called Spirituals. He says, “ And they create in hallowing and glorifying, 
not disobeying God as to that which he commands, and doing that which they 
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which support the Natiks in composing the letter of reyela- 
tion. Ana the Spirituals are the forces which belong to 
the As^es in the disclosure of the allegorical sense. And as 
for religions and laws, they are the institutions of divine 
intelligences for the good estate of earthly bodies, in order 
to the perfecting of the sciences of human souls; which 
are six, while seven is the number of the days of the week.* 
And as for the sepulchre, it is corporeal form and the 
enveloping Palaces. And as for the punishment of the 
sepulchre, it is the impression made upon the soul by the 
shackle of that which comes to it of Hiyuly-forms, opposed 
to its natural properties ; which is in the way of fettering. 
And the comfort of the sepulchre is the loss of the impres- 
sion made upon it thereby, and its taking refuge in the veri- 
fication of the apprehensions pertaining to its Palace-like 
instruments ;t which is by the power of abstraction. And 
as for the fixing by Munkir and ISTakir, it is the mastery of 
the forces of passionate desire and anger. And as for the 
gathering, it is the hastening of souls in pursuing the route 
of their impediments, and their decamping to the rear-guard 
of their instruments,;^ and the conclusion from premises of 
creatures, in respect to their days, and the verity of the 
idea of a day which calls all men to their Imam. And as 
for the awakening, it is the manifestation of souls in world 
after world, in accordance with their acquirements of wrong 
and crime. And as for the allegorical sense of the resur- 
rection, the resurrection of individual souls is separation 
from the apprehensions of sense, and corporeal instruments ; 
and the resurrection of laws and religions is the appear- 


are commanded And we depend upon them as our administrators, so that 

they are our lords, and our divinities, and our askers, and our intercessors be- 
fore God ; while he is the Lord of lords, and the God of gods.” See Esh- 
Shahrastany’s Book of Relig. and Philos. Sects, p. 203. The next sentences 
show that by “ the Amrs” are here intended the reinforcements which the Amr 
transmits to the Xati^ and Asases, or Prophets and Legatees, of the seven 
periods. 

* This seems to indicate that the Prophet of the seventh period was not 
considered as having established the new order of things, when this sermon 
was composed. 

f By which are intended the senses. 

This and the “ pursuing the route of their impedimenls” expressions 
borrowed from the operations of an army in the field, to signify a victory 
gained by souls over all the obstacles of corporeal form. 

VOL. n. 40 
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ance of the KSim* * * § of the time ; and the resurrection of the 
period in the Universal SouFs showing itself in the well- 
doings of individual souls; and the resurrection of resur- 
rections is the perfection of deliverance and salvation, and 
the relief of all souls from being made to emanate, and 
their reaching the world of the Holy One, and the place of 
Lights, and the ending of ^he prolongation of the hours of 
the Great Day, and the coming together of the planets, after 
their separation, at the point of the first equipoise in revo- 
lution ; and the resurrection of the whole is the consumma- 
tion of the two awakenings, f and the closing together of 
the two zones,:}: and the reversion of science and power to 
the Universal Soul, in the two worlds, and the coming to 
nothing of articles, and the failure of difference in funda- 
mentals, and the Hiyuly’s putting off the clothing of form, 
and the Soul’s dispeiising with the efficiencies of necessity, § 
and the Knowing One’s becoming alone as to his sort and 
his principle,! and the verification of his saying, “And to 
him shall all command revert.’’^ 

And as for the Book, it is the tablet of secret thought, 
and the place of that by which the soul is determined in 
respect to holding to be true and imagining. And as for 
the reading of it, it is the soul’s eyeing and regarding its 
objects of knowledge akin to itself. And if they are proved 
sciences and decisive verities, the soul takes hold of them 
by the right hand, because they pertain to the higher alter- 
native of direction and certain knowledge ; and if they are 
the imaginings of conjecture, and the accreditings of sup- 
position, and the doubtings of syllogism, and the beliefs of 
the following of authority, the soul takes hold of them by ^ 


* i. e. The Taker of his stand, meaning the manifestation of the Amr in 
each new Prophet. See note t P- 301. 

f Probably, the awakening by Munkir and Nakir, (see note t p. 288,) and 
the awakening for final judgment. 

t Meaning the two zones called, in the astronomy of the Arabs, “ the zone 
of primaiy motion,” a circle intersecting the earth near the north and south 
poles, which regulates the motion of all the heavenly bodies together, from 
east to west, around the earth, every twenty-four hours ; and “ the zone of 
secondary motion,” a circle, intersecting the earth at other than the polar 
points, which regulates the revolutions of the sun and stars from west to east, 
around the earth, in varying periods. See Ferganenm Elementa Astronoinica 
pp. 15-16, 46. * 

§ See p. 302. | See note § p. 306. 

^ KurSn, Sur. xL v. 123. 
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the left hand,* * * § because they pertain to the lower alternative 
of conjecturing and error. And as for the reckoning, it is 
that the superior Universal Soul stands by inferior individ- 
ual souls, in respect to that which emanates from them of 
sayings and doings, and sciences and operations, whilst they 
use the instruments of form, and outward shapes, with the 
four compound forces, out of which are made up the forces 
of man, which are the angelic, and the brutal, and the bes- 
tial, and the Satanic. And so, if the angelic increases, and 
the force of certain knowledge predominates, they merit 
the good of compensation, and are safe from the evil of 
penalty, and are elevated, as devotees, to the inner court of 
the invisible realm of the celestial spheres, to have com- 
mand of worlds beneath which the Eegal Powersf have 
sway, and are raised by degrees to their spiritual mansion, 
and their world of light ; and if one of the three [other] 
forces predominates, and hinders them from experieiieing 
resurrection, they merit the torment of penalty, and return 
into the defile of the place of return, and are brought back 
to the long zig-zag, and to base, hideous form, and are dis- 
missed to a shade in three parts,:]: and are imprisoned in the 
caverns of abjectness and weariness. And as for the Bal- 
ance, it is the medium which the intellect makes use of in 
order to apprehension, and discernment, and preference 
between the incoherencies of falsehood and the accordances 
of that which is precious. And as for that which is 
weighed, it is views and firmly established beliefe, as respects 
sayings and doings, and sciences and operations. And as 
for the weigher, it is the intellect, the apprehender, the com- 
prehender, the discerner between the composite and the 
simple. And as for the Sirat,§ it is the intermediate between 
progression and attainment, shared in common, and the 
soul’s way of transit to the upper world, from the lower 


* The taking hold by the right hand, or by the left, in this passage signifies 
good, or evil augury. The language is borrowed from the scene of the judg- 
ment-day, as anticipated by the Muslim, when the good man will have his 
book of accounts put into his right hand, and the bad man will be made to 
take it by the left band. See Tableau General de VJEmpite Othoman par M. 
De M. D’Obsson, Tome i. p. 47. 

t Meaning the Regents of the planets. 

i Meaning that they become embodied in minerals, plants, or ani m als. 
See p. 317. 

§ See note X P- 309. 
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opposed thereto, between that which is corporeal and that 
which is spiritual, a place of twisting for minerals, a place 
of bending for plants, a place of stooping for animals, a 
place of erect standing for spiritual men and deities.* 

And as for the idea of the Garden, it is the eight worlds, 
of which the first is the Garden of the Balance, which is 
the station of man ; and the second, the Garden of ’ Adan, 
which is the station of angels ; and the third, the Garden of 
eternal life, which consists of the worlds of the celestial 
spheres ; and the fourth, the Superior Garden, which con- 
sists of the worlds of spirit abstracted from the enveloping 
worlds; and the fifth, the Garden of Firdaus, which con- 
sists of the worlds of the Soul-like ; and the sixth, the Gar- 
den of comfort, which is the world of science; and the 
seventh, the Garden of Eidhwan, which is the world of the 
Intelligence; and the eighth, the Garden of the place of 
aid, which is the world of the Divine Amr, from which the 
worlds come forth, and to which is their return.f And as 
for the gradations of the Garden, they are the degrees of 
sciences, and the measures of perceptions, in every known 
Place.:]; And as for the delights, and the enclosures, they 
are the whirling about of souls in the inner court of their 
acquirements of knowledge, and their gaiety on reaching 
their places of witness, § and their stopping-places. And as 
for the couches, and the shades, and the cushions, and the 
mantles, they are the places of manifestation of souls in 
rival forms, and their putting off disagreeing forms, and 
clothing themselves in suitable impersonations. And as 
for the water-pitchers, and the goblets, and the butler, and 
the wine-chalice, and the wine, they are instruments of the 
apprehensive faculties, and helps to the comprehension of 
the sciences of the invisible realm and the angels. And 
the butler is the Im^m of the circling period ; and the wine- 
chalice is that which the Natik composes of the outward ; 


* Here is allegorized that sort of intermediate state represented in the 
Muslim CTeed by the bridge over Hell, which the good pass with the speed of 
lightning, while the bad are precipitated from it into the flames below. It 
is explained to mean the scene of the progress of souls through this world, 
in its various stages of mineral, vegetable, and animal embodiment. 

f All this may be understood by reference to the system of cosmogony, 
detailed in the first piece contained in this document. 

X Place of the reinforcements of the Amr. See p. SOI. 

I See note f p. 307. 
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and the pure wine is the allegorical sense of the letter of 
revelation, and the disclosure of the hidden. 

And as for the Fire, it is the seven worlds, namely, the 
three things generated and the four Corner-stones ; of which 
the first is Leza, which is the Globe of Ether ; after which 
is El-Jehim, the centre of Air and Freezing Cold; after 
which is Es-Sa’ir, the mansion of Water; after which is 
El-Ha wiy eh, the place of sepulture ; after which is Jehen- 
nam, the world of animals other than man ; after which is 
Sakar, the station of plants ; after which is Sejjil, the place 
of dead minerals. And its descents are the forms of its 
hideous impersonations, and its gross, heavy envelopes. 
And its people are the individual souls which profess false 
religions and depraved beliefs. And as for the punishment 
and the penalty, it is that which one experiences of suffer- 
ings and pains and diseases, and separation from things 
habituated to, by the inroad of misfortunes and calamities. 
And as for the Zubaniyeh,"^ the helps of El-Jelum, they 
are the forms of doubts and ignorances, and the impersona- 
tions of errors and phantasms, and the manifesters of false 
views and failures. And Malikf is the impersonation of 
composite ignorance. And as for the being qualified with 
badness, that is the being collared with the serpent and the 
scorpion, and the change of skins, and the being folded to 
breaking, and the being brought back to the lowest of two 
low states,:]: and the being conducted into the zig-zag of 
Es-Sa’ir, and the tree Zakkum,§ and the becoming akin to 
the Adversaries,! and the gathering of the fruits of infi- 
delity and repugnance, and the feeding on the dharV^ and 
putrefaction. And the belief of that which fits not the 
intellect, and religion, and the following of authority, are 
the People of uncertainties and conjecturing,** and the 
drink of hot water, and the sentences adverse to the certain 
truth. 


♦ Demons of the Muslim HelL 

f A note to the original manuscript, in Arabic, interprets this to he the 
name of “ the barbed and feathered arrow of the porter of HelL” 
i Meaning, to El-Jehim. See above. 

8 The Tree of Hell. 

I A name given to the Spirits of Hell 

^ The dkar\! is said to be a plant of heating qualities, found on the shore 
of the Dead Sea. See Ihn Beitar’s Heil- und N^ahtungs-mittely Bd. il p. 146. 
** A name given to the Spirits of HelL 
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And as for the coming to an end, and the retarn to God, 
— let him be exalted ! it is the terminating of all the rela- 
tions and connections which are between things simple and 
things composite, of the spiritual and corporeal worlds, and 
things subtile and things gross, in the four Upholding Roots,* * * § 
the traces of the W ord, in the order indicated, by means of 
of the letters of God conjoined with the Amr;f which is 
the idea of the return of things composite, having relation 
to number, to Unity ; which is anterior to Ether, which is 
the principle of number, and its origin, and which is the 
principle of the perfect, the deficient, and the redundant.:}: 

And as for the seeing of him, — let him be exalted ! it is 
the knowledge of the rank of the Imam, and the witnessing 
of his lights, comprehending that which is special and that 
which is general, and the regarding of his traces, embracing 
ideas and corporeities. 

And as for the allowed, it is that which is necessary to be 
manifested and laid open. And as for the forbidden, it is 
that which is necessary to be concealed and hidden. And 
obedience is the entering into covenant with the Kaim of 
the time. And disobedience is the inclining to the Imams 
of error and hostility. And as for prayer, it is the connec- 
tion of the Dah with the House of peace, through paternal 
connection, in respect to religiousness, with the Imam.§ 
And alms is the coming of wisdom to him who is worthy, 
and the guiding of the inquirer to the open way of truth. 
And fasting is the abstaining from disclosure of the verities 
of legal enactments, in the presence of others than those to 
whom they are suited, during the period of disclosure. And 
as for the going into retirement,! if is the Imam’s hiding him- 
self by means of his Veils, ^ and his concealing himself by 
means of some of his Da’is and his Hujjahs, that is, night, 
which is the Imam’s veiling himself by his Veils from sight. 

* The four elements. | See note * p. 300. 

X See note § p. 306 ; and it is worthy of notice in that connection, that 
the relations of number as even, and odd, in the two opposite respects of 

too little and too much, are referred to in the last clause of this sentence. 

§ On the felation of the Dai to the Im^, see p. 280. 

I This is one of the duties obligatory upon the Muslim. It is defined to 
consist “ in remaining several days and nights in the interior of a mosque, 
there to fast, pray, and meditate, in an unbroken and complete collectedness of 
mind.” See D’Ohsson’s Tableau General de V Empire Othoman. Tome ii p. '7. 

•f See note f p. 311. 
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And day is that which proves the period of disclosure, that 
is, the breaking of fast, which is the manifestation of the 
Imam behind a Veil, and his causing souls to know without 
a Gate. And as for the breaking of fast, it is the coming 
out to view of the divine ideas, and the knowledge of the 
verity of the circumstances of the Place of return ;* * * § which 
is its manifestation without a Veil with which it veils itself, 
and without a Gate by which entrance is made to it ; and 
the manifestation of guarded secrets and reserved sciences. 
And as for pilgrimage, it is correct motive in respect to love 
of the Seignors, the Imams, and constancy in friendship for 
the people of the Family, the Family of science and wisdom. 
And the setting out is the cutting off of speculation, to the 
neglect of that which is beside them. And the provision 
for the way, and the pack-camel, is the asking to be rein- 
forced with their idea.f And the entering upon the sacred 
territory is departure from the doctrines of the Adversaries, 
and the acquiring of receptivity and preparation. And as 
for the stopping on ^Arafeh and Muzdelifeh,:]: it is the being 
intent upon the canons of wisdom and knowledge. And as 
for the idea of the slaying and the shearing,! it is the putting 
an end to fiilsehood by the manifestation of the truth. And 
the casting of stones at intervals of three thousand paces| 
is the rejection of doubting and supposing and conjecturing, 
as respects sciences and operations. And the kissing of the 
Black Stone^ is acceptance of the call from the aided Natik. 
And the going around the corners** is the knowledge of the 
groups of seven pertaining to the relation of cause to effect. 

* A name applied to the Im^, as one who brings back the Amr to the 
world, by virtue of those reinforcements from the Amr which are the essential 
part of his being. 

f Meaning to have the true idea of the Im^ formed in the mind. 

j A locality near Mekkeh, one of the sacred stations of the Muslim pilgrim, 
where he spends the night after visiting ’Arafeh. See D’Ohsson’s Tableau 
General de P Empire Othoman^ Tome ii. p. 29. 

§ Meaning, of animals for the sacrifice offered in connection with pilgrimage 
to Mekkeh. 

I A ceremony several times repeated by the Muslim pilgrim, in memory of 
Abraham’s putting demons to flight, by throwing stones at them, who tempted 
him to disobey God. See D’Ohsson’s Tabl. Gen. de V Empire Othoman, Tome ii 
pp. 29, ff. 

The black stone on one comer of the Ka’beh which is kissed W the pil- 
grim in making the tour of the Ancient House. See Burckhardt^s Travels in 
Arabia y voL i p. 249. 

** Of the Ka’beh. 
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And the Makim and Zemzem* are the call to that which 
is inward and the call as to that which is outward. And 
the running between Marweh and SaS is the performance 
of the covenant with faithfulness. And the finishing of 
pilgrimage by the complete visitation of the sacred spots, is 
the responding to the Madhuns with respect to the general 
call. And the going against an enemy and holy warfare 
are the scrutinizing of the arguments of those who are re- 
pugnant, and the bringing to nought their sayings by intel- 
lectual proofs and decisive arguments. And as for the 
commission of adultery, it is the responder’s being brought 
into connection*)* without a witness, and the laying open of 
things before the choosing to enter into covenant. And the 
practice of usury is the passionate desire for enrichment, 
and the seeking of things perishable by the divulging of 
secrets. And obscenity is the mentioning of commendable 
actions as pertaining to the obstinate disobedients, and the 
reference of fair deeds to the hostile transgressors. And 
depravity is the exchange of the Knowing One for the Ig- 
norant. And transgression is the preferring of that which 
is excelled above that which excels. And justice is the 
abandoning of that which is deficient, when the perfect 
exists. And fair doing is the science of the comprehensive- 
ness of the Imam, and his sovereignty over that which is 
inward and that which is outward, or which appears and 
which hides itself. And the giving to a relative is love of the 
Family of the Envoy, and friendship for the posterity of the 
Immaculate,:); and the extolling of the HSshimites, and the 
declaration of the imamship of the Fatimite Imams. And in- 
justice is the making others than the people of the Family the 
depositories of the imamship, and the falling away from the 
Knowing One, the Living One, and the imitating of the Ig- 
norant, the Lifeless. And as for the killing vdthout right and 
evidence, it is the contending for victory without science, and 
the striving to put to rout without proof. And games are 
the sciences of the Party of the Outcasts, and the things be- 
lieved by the Party of the Externalists, which prevent souls 

* The Ma^m, or MaHm i. e. The station of Abraham, supposed 

to mark the spot where the patriarch stood to build tiie original Ka’beh, is a 
smaU building which the Muslim pilgrim passes immediately before reaching 
that inner shrine of the Mosque. The well Zemzem is situated near by, but 
farther from the Kaheh. See Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia, vol. i. pp. 266-7. 

I Meaning his being admitted to the fraternity. 

X A name applied to Fatimeh. 
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from inquiring into verities, and from contemplating things 
which are recondite, and interdict the following of the rules 
of the ignorants, and the institutions of the Adversaries and 
the repudiating zealots. And the forbidden intoxicating 
draught is that which diverts the intellect from direction 
toward the knowledge connected with inquiry concerning 
the Imam, and the witnessing of his lights, comprehending 
the special and the general, and the regarding of his traces, 
embracing ideas and corporeities. 

And as for the Jinns, they are the Hiders of themselves 
from the eyes of the aliens, but the Attendants upon the 
perfect, the good, who expand wings of mercy over the in- 
habitants of the metropolises. And as for the ’Ifrits and the 
Ghuls, they are the accursed, obstinate Adversaries, of the 
species of the gainsay ers and the repugnant, — let the curse 
of God and of the angels be on them all I And as for Iblis 
he is the undertaker of hostility to the manifest Im^ of 
the age, through envy and hatred. 

This is the allegorical sense of my belief with respect to 
religion, and the refined ore of my holding with respect to 
the summing up of the substance of certain knowledge ; 
which is the religion of the Noble Envoy, and the creed of 
our father Ibrahim, and the doctrine of the great Annunci- 
ation, and the belief of the people of the Noble Family. 
“ So then, whoever changes it, after that he has heard it, the 
fault thereof rests only upon those who change it. Yerily, 
God is one who hears, one who knows.”* 

As for the pious, verily they are beheld taking comfort 
upon couches ; in their faces is discerned the brightness of 
comfort ; they have given them to drink pure wine sealed, 
of which the seal is a perfume of musk. And let those be 
eager, then, for that, who are eager for gladness, and joy, 
and happiness, and resurrection. 


The Memorial of the Spirit of God Tsa and his Legatee 
Shemun,' — ^let peace from both of them be to us! The 
Knowledge of the rank of the Imam, — let the most distin- 
guished peace, and the most perfect salutation, be to his 
memory ! which is the hidden sense of alms. 


VOL. n. 


* Kur^, Sur. ii. v. 177. 
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It is a saying of bis, — ^let bim be exalted ! “ And we bave 
indeed ennobled tbe sons of Adam, and borne them npon 
tbe land and upon tbe sea, and bestowed on them good 
things, and distinguished them above many of those whom 
we have created, with distinction. On a certain day, we 
shall call all men to their Imam ; and so, whoever have their 
books given to them in their right hands, those will read 
their books, and will not be wronged a mite ; and whoever is 
blind in this world, he will be blind in the world to come, 
and more out of the way.”* Praise be to God who has 
taught us, and informed us, and ennobled us, and made us 
to see, in that he has directed us to the way of the profession 
of unity, and has put us, by causing to follow the Imams of 
truth, among the most distinguished of his servants ! And 
benediction, and peace, and salutation, and honoring, be to 
the memory of our Friend, the Imam of the time, the point 
of the circle of religions, the Kibleh of tbe people of the 
faith, and the plain way to the Gardens, the affirmed as to 
his existence by argument and proof, the verity of verities, 
and the end of ways, and the acme of the intention of cre- 
ated things, and the cause of the existence of the Taly and 
the Sabik,f the firm bond of alliance with God, and his 
clear light, and his certain truth, and his preceptive Book, 
and his prolonged shadow, and the watering-reservoir of 
him, and his blessed Place of standing,:]: and his knotted 
standard, and his Amr by which existence appears, and his 
Word from which the worlds come forth, and to which they 
return, the proposed end, the perfection of the knowledge 
of whom has to do with the ordaining of laws and creeds, 
the showing of whose rank is that which is intended by the 
manifestation of occasions and causes, for whose sakes in- 
tellects and souls are made fast,§ and on whose account is 
the manifestation of that which is objective to the intellect 
and that which is objective to sense, around whom is the 
circling of the celestial spheres and the envelopes, and from 
whom proceeds the sustenance of spirits and bodies, and 
through whom is the remaining of the Corner-stones and 
the things generated, and to whom pertains the consolida- 
tion of causes and things caused, of whose familiarity the 


* Kuran, Sur. xvii. vv. *12-4. 

\ Meaning the Amr, or W^rd, but in a secondary sense. See below, and 
pp. 801 — 2. ^ See note t P* 301. § Meaning, embodied. 
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worlds* are the manifesters, and of whose sanctity they are 
the place, t and of the lights of whose divinity they are the 
place of appearing, and of the mysteries of whose humanity 
they are the hiding-places,:]: and of the suns of whose glory 
they are the rising-places, and of the moons of whose perfec- 
tion they are the setting-places, § by the following of whom 
elevation is attained, and through the love of whom abiding 
is perpetual, and by the knowledge of whom there is salva- 
tion from the obscurities of El-Haw iy eh, and arrival at high 
degrees, and deliverance from the snare of polytheism and 
disobedience, and rectitude in the open way of direction and 
faith, to whom the Prophets and the Envoys point, and in 
whom the courses and the paths come to an end. So then, 
he is the idea of the Book, and the import of the Address,! 
and the way of right judgment, and the hidden sense of the 
Veil, and the Gate of Gates. And he is the divine effusion, 
and the other consummate out-pouring.^ And to him be- 
longs light, and darkness, and the causing to exist, and an- 
nihilation. By obedience to him is perfection, and the reach- 
ing to the most exalted of states ; and by disobedience to 
him is irreclaimableness, and falling into the pit of ruin. 
No companion is without him, and no place dispenses with 
him ; and his effusion is not severed from things produced ; 
and from his science escapes not the weight of a mite, either 
in the earth or in the heavens ; and he exempts not from 
his sovereignty either things which move or things which are 
at rest, or things outward or things inward. So then, let 
worthiness to be glorified, and worthiness to be hallowed; 
be ascribed to his noble presence ! And let there be a hal- 
lowing and an exalting of his eternal majesty, and a mag- 
nifying and a praising of his great throne ! 

And to his side we betake ourselves, and with knowledge 
of him we wake to attention, and to gratitude to him we 

* The eight higher worlds and the seven lower, mentioned above. 

\ The embodiment. 

t Meaning, wliose manifested divinity they show, and whose concealed di- 
vinity they hide. But let it be carefully oliserved, that the divinity here as- 
cribed to the Imam is only a derived divinity. 

§ Meaning, whose rising, sun -like glory they exhibit, ami whose setting, 
moon-like hght they shroud. There is allusion, in this and the preceding 
clause, to the distinction between the Imam making himself known, and the 
Imam withdrawing into seclusion, which is clearly expressed in the preceding 
sermon. See pp. SI 8-1 9. 

I The revelation by Gabriel. See p. 312. 

^ Meaning the effusion of God, and that of the Amr. 
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give utterance, and to liis mercy we render thanks, and 
in the profession of his unity we believe, and to his Enclo- 
sures we yield obedience, and to his Natiks* we give credit. 
And their Asases we acknowledge, and their Imams we 
know for certain. And with their direction we have con- 
tracted, and upon their gladdening with intimacy and secret 
converse w;e rely, and in the open way of their counsel we 
stand fast, and in the light of their lights we see, and in the 
love of them, and friendship to them, we die and live, and 
in obedience to them we go on journeys. And if they had 
not benignantly bestowed upon us their long-suffering, cer- 
tainly we should not have perceived the enactments of the 
time, and the Mediators of the Merciful, and the Gate of 
God, the Knowing One, the Omniscient, 

And know thou that every Imam of the time is according 
to the time ; who is the first and the last, the outward and 
the inward ; who is knowing to every thing. 

This, then, is a part of the hidden things of the sciences 
of religion, and the mystery of certain knowledge, and the 
faith of the believers, and the light of the Eightful, and the 
tenets of those who profess unity, and the crown of those 
who have knowledge, and the end of the patient, and the 
mark of every one who has an aim, and the watering-place 
of every one who goes to water. So hold thou on to it 
with the holding on of him who hopes to have it on the 
day of return ;f and provision thyself with it, for it is the 
best of provisions for the way. And it is that which is 
most important of the sciences, and that which is the highest 
of them. And thou shalt not communicate it except to 
those to whom it is suited. 

And praise be to God who has directed us hereto ! and 
we should not have been to be directed, if God had not di- 
rected us. And do thou, 0 God, bless our chief Muhammed, 
and his Family, the good, the pure, with a benediction 
abiding to the day of doom ! And God is our sufficiency. 
And well is he the Guardian ! And well is he the Friend ! 
And well is he the Defender 1 And let peace be to the Mes- 
sengers ! And praise be to God, the Lord of worlds ! 


* As the representative of the Amr, the Imam is here said to have his Natiks * 
while immediately afterwards is recognized his relation of successor to’ the 
Katik, in the Isma’ilian hierarchy, 
f The day of final account 






MALTESE ANTIQUITIES 


A RECENT communication from William Winthrop, Esq., 
United States Consul at Malta, has put us in possession of 
some interesting particulars respecting three ancient subter- 
ranean chambers, lately discovered by him and Lieut. Walter 
Lock, of the British Army, near Citta Yecchia on that island, 
to which allusion was made in the Proceedings of the Soci- 
ety published in our first volume*. We have to regret, in- 
deed, that Mr. Winthrop gives us only second-hand informa- 
tion; but, inasmuch as we have seen, as yet, no allusion to 
this discovery in any oriental journal, it has been thought 
proper to transfer the substance of it to these pages. 

The accompanying wood-cut was made from a lithographed 
plan of the excavation, drawn by Mr. H. Grain of the Koyal 
Engineers, for which also we are indebted to Mr. Winthrop, 



From the notes of a late traveller in the East, Eev. Mr. 
Margoliouth, who examined the chambers for several days, 
we obtain the following details. 

“ The first chamber on the left contains an oblong square 
altar surrounded by four trenches,” and there are indica- 


* Journ, of Am. Or. Soc.^ voL L p. xxxi. 
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tions that a stream of water was once conducted through it, 
probably for the cleansing of the precincts of the altar, 
after the performance of sacrifices. “ The centre chamber 
contains two rows of seats,- — in the passage leading to the 
right-hand chamber, — one above the other, and the vestiges 
of a carved human figure, with a long branched wand in 
his hand, as well as a representation of the moon, all of 
which can be traced on a column which occupies the left- 
hand inner” extremity of the chamber. The chamber on 
the right exhibits, on its right-hand wall, “the vestiges of a 
human figure, and close to it those of a fish-tailed goat.” 

To this description we append some remarks on the age 
and destination of the excavated chambers, including far- 
ther details respecting them, which express the views of Dr. 

C. Vassallo, Government-Librarian at Malta. 

“ The latest journals make farther mention of the ancient chambers 
recently discovered near Citta Vecchia, which Dr, Vassallo, the govern- 
ment-librarian, considers, from the squareness of the forms, to be an ex- 
cavated Egyptian temple, of the time of Psammetichus, about seven cen- 
turies B. c. The annexed are the only essential points in the description. 
The reliefs on the sides and ceiling appear, at first sight, to be the mere 
traces of the implement with which the excavations were made. But 
a more attentive examination reveals the fact, that they are abraded re- 
mains of a particular species of ornamental bas-reliefs, of the nature of 
which no precise traces now remain. The greater part of them have 
been evidently disposed in circles, a mode in which no one hews into a 
rock for the mere purposes of excavation. Besides which, the indenta- 
tions, or cuts, at times three together, are so near each other as to nega- 
tive the hand of one merely striving to remove the rock, in order to make 
a hollow in it ; for the softness of the stone is such, that one blow alone 
would have removed a portion of the rock of greater dimensions than 
the space in which the three cuts would, in such case, indicate three 
blows to have been given. Dr. Vassallo observed the figure of a dog 
(perhaps Anubis) on the wail. We observed traces ourselves of the 
carved representations of some animal at two spots ; but they were very 
faint ones. This temple has three compartments or chambers, with an 
entrance to each. Looking at them from without, the right-hand one 
was evidently that by wliich the chief personages had their ingress ; the 
centre chamber that of the performance of rites ; the left excavation that 
where water was made use of. At the bottom of the right-hand cham- ^ 
her is a passage between it and the internal end of the centre one, where 
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two rows of seats are placed, one above the other, both at tlie end and 
at a part of the sides. On these seats it is evident that those occupying' 
them occasionally stood erect, to enable them to do which the roof over 
them is cut about a couple of inches higher than the rest of it, and over 
seven feet high. The walls are incurvated at the back of the seats to 
afford more conveniency of sitting. The principal seat would appear to 
have been against a square column, cut out of the rock, with faces par- 
allel to the sides of the chamber, and occupying the left-hand inner cor- 
ner of it ; and on a part of this column, something would appear to have 
been cut, perhaps some figure of a deity of secresy, probably Harpocra- 
tes. This was evidently a sacrificing-chamber. The floor is inclined 
towards the entrance, where was a pit, no doubt to receive tlie blood of 
the victims immolated, and the water used in cleansing the place; 
while above is a long cut or groove in the roof, increasing in width to- 
wards the entrance, to allow the escape of smoke. The other chamber, 
{, e. the left-hand one, looking at them from without, wajs to contain 
water, and no doubt there was once there a running spring, very proba- 
bly subsequently intercepted by excavating for water in the gardens 
above. A little water still exudes from the left-hand inner corner of the 
chamber, sufficient to keep it constantly muddy, and tlie rock at that cor- 
ner has become extremely hard by the absorption of carbonic acid. A 
basin for water is cut out of the rock in this chamber, in the middle of 
which is a narrow place to stand upon, with grooves to allow the water 
to pass through it The water here might have served for the ablution 
of sacrificers ; or the middle room might perhaps have been used for the 
judges sitting in judgment on the dead, in order to decide Avhether they 
should enjoy the rites of burial, and the water in the other room might 
have been symbolical of the lake over which Charon carried them for 
that purpose in the then mother-country, in his boat. We tliink it a pity 
that the land in front of this triple excavation is not removed for a short 
distance, in order to bring to our knowledge whether any thing was con- 
structed before it, which we think highly probable. Indeed, the man 
who rents the field states that, once, a massive wall was found near, un- 
der ground, and that this attracted attention to the three entrances, then 
nearly entirely covered up. 

It ought to be noticed that Mr. Margoliouth had previ- 
ously ascribed a Phoenician origin to these chambers, and 
that with considerable plausibility. The facts at present 
before the public do not enable ns to decide which of the 
two views is to be preferred. 

VOL. IL 42 
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PLAIT FOR EFFECTIITG 

A UNIFORM ORTHOGRAPHY 

OF THE 

SOUTH-AFRICAN DIALECTS. 


The following communication, sent to ns by the writers, 
may serve to explain the plan for effecting a uniform or- 
thography of the South- African dialects, to which allusion 
is made in the Proceedings of the Society published in this 
volume,* 

“To the Missionaries and Friends of education among the Aborigines of 
Southern Africa. 

“Dear Brethren and Friends: 

“ The undersigned, fellow laborers with yourselves in efforts to 
enlighten and elevate the benighted sons of Africa, send greeting, and 
would desire respectfully to address you on a point which seems to us to 
be one of common interest, and of more than ordinary importance, ss. the 
subject of a unifoi'm orthography for writing each and all ike Aboriginal 
dialects of Africa^ South of the Mountains of the JWbon.” 

After alluding to the fact that “there seems to be little or 
no doubt that all the tribes of Southern Africa, extending 
from the southern coast as far as about 5° N. Lat., — ^the 
Hottentots and Bushmen excepted — speak but various dia- 
lects of fundamentally the same language and to the im- 
portant bearing of the subject of reducing these dialects 
to writing upon the Christianization of Africa, the letter 
proceeds : 

And here it is important to state briefly, that by uniform orthography 
we mean, that a given character or letter have but one and tlie same value 
ascribed to it, and that a given sound which is common to all the dialects, 
be represented uniformly and universally by one and the same character 
in all said dialects ; or in other words, that one and the same character 


* See p. xvii. 
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be employed to represent one and the same sound wherever that sound 
exists ; and that one and the same peculiar character which is thought to 
be necessary to represent any peculiar sound, or a sound which is not 
common to all the dialects, be always employed to represent that same 
peculiar or limited sound, wherever it exists among any of the tribes. 

‘‘ The attainvunt of such a system we think quite It might 

not require any great deviation from the system which most or all of us 
may have adopted already in our respective fields of labor. If we have 
all adopted the Roman characters, then we have a common basis which 
might require only some slight modifications, additions, or alterations, to 
make it uniform — all of which could be readily known and regulated, if 
all parties would obligingly volunteer their services in something like 
the following manner, which brings us to our next point. 

“ The plan or mode of operation which we would propose is this. 
Let each mission, as the London, Wesleyan, Scotch Free Church, Glas- 
gow, French, Berlin, Riienish, Moravian, Norwegian, American, the 
Church, &c., — each and every respective mission in Africa, South of 
the Mountains of the Moon, appoint a Committee from its own num- 
ber, whose duty it shall be to prepare an article on the elementary 
sounds of the dialect of the people among whom they labor ; giving, as 
far as possible, all of said sounds, and also the system of orthography 
which has been adopted in writing the language, or the system which 
seems to them sufficient, and best fitted for that and the neighboring 
dialects. And let them add such other remarks upon the people, tlieir 
character, customs, relations, &c., as may have a bearing upon the sub- 
ject, or be of general ethnological value. And let all these articles be 
sent to some one or two individuals learned and interested in such pur- 
suits, who, (with otJiers, should it be thought expedient to enlarge the 
number,) shall constitute a Committee, w’hose duty it shall be to compare 
said articles, and deduce from them and other sources at their command, 
sucli a system of uniform orthography as they may deem best fitted to the 
South- African tongues, and to report the same to all the parties from 
which they received articles on the subject. 

“ It is not to be denied that there are difficulties in the way of such an 
undertaking. Many of the parties whose co-operation is required are 
far removed, an(|^ the means of inter-communication may be irregular or 
unfrequent; and among some there may be a lack of interest in the mat- 
ter. But things more difficult and of much less value than this, have 
been attempted and accomplished; and it is believed that there is noth- 
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ing in the case before us which resolution, promptness and effort will not 
overcome. And why should there be a want of interest on the subject 
in any mind to whcwn it holds even the most distant relation, especially 
in any Missionary in Africa, or in any one who would see her inhabi- 
tants enlightened and blessed ? In every part of the civilized world all 
classes of men are studying to rid their affairs of all possible friction ; 
shall the servants of God in Africa make no efforts to keep pace with 
the progressive spirit of the age ? # # # * * 

“Before closing, we may glance at some of the advantages which 
might be expected from such a uniform system of orthography, and from 
the efforts to obtain it. 

“And it is no small consideration, that the very means by which we 
could secure the great end, may themselves he made an end of pre-eminent 
value. For, the prosecution of the measure proposed may be made a 
happy medium for increasing and diffusing much light and knowledge in 
respect to the geographical position, the laws, customs, and moral char- 
acter of all nations under consideration. It would also, without doubt, 
develop more fully the resemblances and differences between the several 
branches of the great family of African tongues ; and it might correct 
some prevalent errors in respect to them. Further, the plan proposed 
would lead to a more thorough study of these languages, and would 
multiply facilities for studying them to the best advantage. For the 
measure cannot be accomplished without much careful observation and 
study of the people of Africa, their character and language, in different 
parts of the continent, and that too by men best qualified and best situa- 
ted for the work. A nd the result of this observation and study must be 
noted down. And let a summary of these results be communicated by 
the Committee to all the missions and individuals who shall have furnish- 
ed articles, and who will say that such individuals will not then have 
greater facilities for the further study of the language? And would not 
these considerations alone be an equivalent for aU the labor and pains 
which the whole enterprise might involve ? 

“ Another advantage to be expected would be — what has been already 
alluded to — a better system of orthography. It would secure all the neces- 
sary facts and examples, the opinions of the best judges, and finally call 
to our aid a Committee, whose impartiality, good judgment, and great 
learning would abundantly qualify them to act in the. case. None to 
whom this paper is addressed, can be ignorant of the difiiculties attend- 
ing the phonography and orthography of a new and barbarous tongue ; 
nor can any be insensible to the importance of a simple, natural and per- 
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feet system, and the introduction of the same at the earliest stage of 
writing the language and instructing the people. 

“ Again, a uniform system of orthography wovld make aU hooks, print- 
ed in the languages, much more valuable, by making them more extensively 
intelligible, and opening the way for a wider use and circulation of them. 
By adopting diiSerent systems of orthography, books in one dialect may 
be no better than sealed to those speaking another dialect, though the 
difference in the two dialects may be so slight that the natives of each 
tribe have no difficulty in being mutually understood in all oral commu- 
nications. More than this — two Missionary Societies in the same field 
and among the same people {by adopting different systems of orthogra- 
phy) may each render all their books quite unintelligible to tlie common 
reader taught by the other Society. Nor are tliese imaginary cases. 
But let all cognate dialects be reduced and written upon a common sys- 
tem, and the labor of preparing books is greatly diminished, while the 
value of each book is much increased. 

“ Again, the measure proposed would open a natural and easy way of 
emlarging and enriching the various dialects of Southern Africa, Each 
dialect is exceedingly barren of many important words ; while each has 
some of its own which do not belong to others. “ The Kafirs, for in- 
stance, have a word to express ‘ king,’ in distinction from ‘ chief,’ which 
the Zulus have not; and another tribe has a word for ‘ concubine’ which 
is found neither among the Zulus nor Kafirs. Such words having the 
native form and prefix, could be easily transferred from one tribe to 
another ; and this transfer would seem vastly better than to introduce 
from the Hebrew or Greek, the English or Dutch, words which must 
have a prefix added, perhaps a vowel added at the end, and two or three 
other vowels inserted, in order to separate what would otherwise be, to a 
native, unpronounceable corisonants. A w^ord thus introduced is at best 
but a barbarous intruder, more ugly, less intelligible, and far less ex- 
pressive, than a native word would be, even though a visitant from an- 
otlier tribe.” {Journal of the American Oriental Society, VoL I. Ab. iv.] 
One dialect may be very meagre in some of the most desirable qualities 
of style, aside from mere words, while another dialect may have some of 
these, but be deficient in some excellence which the former possesses, 
A uniform orthograjffiy would facilitate mutual import and export, and 
furnish reciprocal aid. And by various natural and consequent modifica- 
tions and improvements, the grand result of a much more copious, flexi- 
ble and in every respect complete language might be obtained for all 
the tribes of Southern Africa. And the advantages of such a result for 
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translating the Scriptures, and for all religious as well as other purposes, 
are too evident to require enumeration. It is a kind of improvement 
which African languages greatly need, and to which all the best languages 
have ever been much indebted for their beauty and utility. 


‘‘Very respectfully yours in the cause of truth, 

Lewis Grout, ^ 

J. C. Bryant, j Committee in behalf of 
H. A. Wilder, ^the American Mission 
N. Adams, ( at Natal. 

J. L. Dohjie, j 

Port Natal, March 6, 1850.” 


HIKTS 

ON THE INTRODUCTION OF 

BUDDHISM INTO BUEMAH. 


The following letter, dated Maulmain, November 14, 1850, 
is from Rev. Francis Mason, Missionary of the American 
Baptist Union in Burmah, to the Corresponding Secretary, 

My Dear Sir, 

#* **#£« Though a stranger, it has occurred to me that a ray or 
two of light that I can cast on the subject of the introduction of Bud- 
dhism into Burmah, would not be unacceptable to you. ‘ Sovanabhumf 
you say, ‘I am unable to identify.’^ That is Pegu. The Burmese 
books say that Asoka sent Onktaratera and Thannatera to ’Umwonna- 
bungmi, which, they say, is the country of Tha-tung, or Sa-tung, as it 
would be pronounced in Pali and Sanscrit. The ruins of Tha-tung, 
with its innumerable pagodas, still remain between the mouths of the 
Sal wen, and the Setaing rivers, about half a day’s Journey west of Mar- 
taban. It is, I think, beyond doubt the oldest seat of Buddhism in Bur- 
mah. Asoka’s missionaries are said to have introduced the religion of 
Gautama into Tha-tung in the year or eighteen years after the third 
great council was held.f A. D. 386, the people appear to have been 
zealous for Buddhism, inasmuch as it is recorded that Bugdagotha, or 

* See Journal of Am. Or. Soc., vol, i. p. 100, ff. — C omm, of Publ. 

f The year mentioned is, of course, of the Buddhist era.-— Comm.' of Pcbl. 
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Buddhaghoso, was deputed to Ceylon to bring over a full copy of the sev« 
eral books ; and is said to have returned with two copies. Six hundred 
years afterwards, A. D. 1057, the descendants of the first Buddhist mis- 
sionaries were regarded as living in Tlia-tung ; for at that date, Anan- 
rahtsan, the king of Pugan, being much inclined to Buddhism, sent and 
brought from Tha^tung to Pugan the Buddhist Scriptures, and teachers, 
‘ the descendants of Thannatera and Onktara,’ through which the relig- 
ion was propagated in Pugan ; where, from this period, it appears to have 
become the established religion. 

What nation inhabited Tha-tung, is not quite certain. The Toung- 
thus or Pa-ans, as they call themselves, a tribe scattered in the interior, 
contend strenuously that Tha-tung was their seat of government, and 
that Bugdagotha was a Toung-thu or Pa-an. The Takings or Peguans 
are equally confident that Tha-tung was a Taking city. And altliough 
I have conversed with many of both nations on the subject, and turned to 
every historical document I can meet with, I am still in doubt to which 
party to appropriate it. 

“ The first city that appears in Burmese history, on the North, is Mau- 
reya, (Ptolemy’s Marema Emporium,) where Mwe-yen now stands; and 
next in order are Tagoung and upper Pugan, tlie ruins of which still 
exist. A few years ago, terra cotta images of Gautama were dug up at 
Tagoung, of a different appearance from those usually found in Bur- 
mah ; but they proved, on comparison, to be identical with the images of 
Gautama found in Northern Hindustan in similar situations. In a Bur- 
mese history that I read fifteen years ago, Beringda, who reigned in 
Prome, and died A. H, 40, is said to have gone to Taxila to study the 
Vedas. 

“ These facts go to prove that there was a connection between the in- 
terior of Burmah and the northern parts of Hindustan ; and in this way 
I think Northern Burmah became acquainted with Buddhism, 

“Buddhism was known in Burmah, and partially embraced, in the 
early ages ; but, according to the Burmese historians themselves, it was 
only properly established during the reign of Nau-ra-tha, who came to 
the throne A. D. 1017, or, according to some authorities, A, D. 997. 

“ The system of Buddhism is not universally that of Ceylon. Anotlier 
system is known here to a limited extent, which, so far as my observation 
goes, is unknown in Ceylon, but well known, for substance, in Thibet,-— 
the system in which Gautama teaches that a woman created all living 
beings, and existed before there were any gods, or Buddhas. 

“ A careful comparison of the Sanscrit alphabet of the Gujerat in- 
scriptions, of the second century of the Christian era, with the ancient 
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Pali square character, and the modern Burmese round character, has 
convinced me that the former is the parent of the two latter. 

“ I am inclined to tliink that there is considerable inforraation yet 
locked up in the Burmese books ; but it is a kind of infonnation that 
very few persons care for, and being difficult to reach, it will probably 
remain locked up some years longer. It is very difficult to obtain Bur- 
mese books of value, and it costs much time to read them ; and of the 
names of persons and places out of their own country the natives know 
nothing. Taxila, which I mentioned above, is an unknown town, and I 
only made it out by tracing the Burmese name into the Pali, and from 
the Pali to the Sanscrit The same is true of many other famous cities 
and countries. ########* * * § ## 

“ I do not think that the Pali is quite understood yet Prinsep men- 
tions ‘ hhavati, asti, is, following closely on the Sanscrit etymology,’ as 
found at Gujerat, while at Cuttack ‘ we have hoti^ orfAi, as in the modern 
Pkli.’* In the Pali books before me I have : Pres, aJtiy he, she or it is ; 
Imperf. ase, he, she, or it was ; PerC pahihawa, he, she or it has been. 
In another place he remarks : ‘ Idka^ the Pali form of But both 

forms exist in the Pali. Pali is much more copious than the savans are 
aware, though not to be compared with the Sanscrit. ***** 

“ Prinsep did wonders, but he did not live to finish his work. His 
translation of Asoka’s edicts is very incomplete and obscure. He some- 
times mistook the letters of bis text For instance, he says, ‘ The con- 
junction ({) , vCf seems to be used for “ and,” as Irequently as vd for “ or.” 
No such conjunction exists in the Pali, so far as I am acquainted with 
it ; but cl > cAa, is in exceedingly common use for “ and,” and Prinsep has 
unquestionably mistaken the character. 

“ It is very difficult to obtain any thing accurate without going to the 
fountain-heads of knowledge. While I am writing, a periodical comes 
in containing an article from M. Bigandet of Penang, on the ceremonies 
at the ordination of a Buddhist priest§ He is a very clever man ; I 
was personally acquainted with him at Tavoy some years ago, and he 
has a very passable knowledge of the Burmese language. Still the ar- 
ticle is very inaccurate. I have the original Pali which is always used 
in the ceremony. Bigandet says in one place that the candidate is 
asked : ‘ Art thou a man Answ. ‘ I am.’ ‘ Art thou a true and legiti- 

* See Jfmrnal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. VoL vil p. 277. 

Comm, of Publ. 

f Ibid., p. 249.— Comm, of Publ. :j: Ibid., p. 279.— Comm, of Pcbl. 

§ See Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia. Voi iv. 
p . 605, fit — Comm, of Pobl. 
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mate son?’ Answ. ‘I am.’ Now the Pali reads: ‘Art thou a man? 
Yes, [my] lord. Art thou a male ? Yes, [my] lord.’ Again, Bigandet 
says that the priest is told he may wear ‘the following articles: cotton 
and silk, or cloth of red or yellow wool.’ The Pali has : “ linen, cot- 
ton, silk, woollen, Bengal flax, (i. e, crotolaria fibre,) and hemp.” The 
mode of rendering the Burmese and Pali names of natural productions is 
preposterous. I will enclose you a preface to a work that I have recently 
published in which I have shown it up.* 

“I beg you to excuse this rambling letter, written currente co/awio.” 


VALUABLE ARABIC MANUSCRIPTS, 

AT WORCESTER, Mass. 


The Library of the American Antiquarian Society at 
Worcester, Mass., contains a small collection of Arabic Man- 
uscripts, among which are the following ; 


1 . 


A i. e. The Book of the Valuables of 

BrideSj respecting the Narratives of the great Kurdn and the Lives 
of the Prophets, by Abu Ishak Ahmed Ibn Muhammed Ibn 
Ibr^im Eth-Thadeby. Date^ A. H. 1126, i. e. A. D. 1714-15. 


The author of this work is spoken of by Ibn Khallikan as having been 
“ before all others of his time in the science of the interpretation of the 
Kuran.” He died, according to Ibn Khallikan and Haji Khalfa, A. H, 
427, i. e. A. D. 1035-6. S. De Slane’s Diction- Biogr- d* Ibn Khallikdn, 
pp. 30-1, and Fluegel’s Haji Khalfae Lexicon^ Vol. iv. p. 195. 


2. Another copy of the same, wanting two or three pages 
at the end. 

This MS. adds Nisabiiry, i. e. of Nisabur, to the name of the author. 


* The title of this work is : The Natural Productions of Burmah^ or Notes 
on the Fauna, Flora, and Minerals of the Tenasseriin Provinces, and the Bur- 
man Empire, by Rev. Francis Mason, A. M., Corr. Member of the Boston So- 
ciety of Natural History, and of the Lyceum of Natural History, New York. 
Maulmain, 1850. — Comm, of Pobl. 


VOL- n. 


43 
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3. jThe first part of 

i.e. The Lights of the Letter of Revelation, and the 

Mysteries of the Allegorical Sense, by Abdallah Ibn 'Omar El- 
Beidhawy. Date, A. H. 1069, i. e. A. D. 1658-9. 

This is El-Bei^awy’s highly esteemed commentary on the Kuran, as 
far the eighteenth chapter inclusive. The author died, according to Haji 
Khalfa, A. H. 685, or 692, i. e. A. D. 1286-7, or J292-3. S. Fluegel’s 
IL K, Lex, VoL i, pp, 469, ff. 

Cj^ 

Opening of the Olonons {Book,') hy an exposition of that which 
is obscure in the Lights of the Letter of Revelation, by ZakariyS 
EbAnsary. Date, A. H. 1057, i. e. A. D. 1647-8. 

This work, consisting of glosses on El-Beidhawy’s commentary on the 
Kuran, is honorably mentioned by Haji Khalfa, according to whom the 
author died A. H. 910, i. e. A. D. 1504r-5. S. Fluegel’s H. K. Lex, VoL 
i, p. 474. The MS. wants about a {^ge at the beginning. 

6. j/<jUsn5f 

JcJ-;/') i-e- '-I' he First Part of the Perfect Compend of the 
Tradition of the Prophet of God, by Abu ’Abdallah Muham- 
med Ibn Isma’il Ibn Ibrahim Ibn El-MuKhairah El-Bukhary. 
Without date, 

This is El-Bukhary’s celebrated collection of traditions, as far as 
i. e. The Book of Fasting, induing only the 

beginning of the latter. 

6. The same work, from i. e. The Build- 

ing of the Kd’heh, to i.e. The Book of the 

Sacrifices of the Morning-hour, including only a portion of the 
latter. 

This and the preceding are distinct parts of the same work. 

7. i. e. the 
Bookof Healing, hy making knoKu the Rights of the Elect {Proph- 
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ety) by Abu ’lyadh Ibu Musa Ibn ’lyadh EbYahsaby Es- 
Sabty, El-Muliky, or. as lie is also called in this MS., Abu 
Eadhl ’lyadh Ibn Musa Ibn ’lyadh El-Yahsaby. 

Haji Khalfa says of this work, It is a book of great utility and much 
profit, the like of which has not been composed under Islam.” The au- 
thor died, according to Haji Khalfa, A. H. 544, i, e. A. D. 1149-50. S, 
Fluegefs H. K. Lex, Vol. iv. pp. 56-8, This MS. wants a small portion 
of the last Book. 


i. e. The First Part of the Monitions against the commission of 
Great Crimes , by Ahmed Ibn Muhammed Ibn HijrEl-Misry 
El-Mekky Esh-Shalily. Without date. 

9. o\jC^=> i. e. The 

Booh of the Sevenfold, having respect to admonitions of crea- 
tures ^ by Abu Nasr Muhammed Ibn ’Abd Er-Eahman El-Ha- 
madany. Date, A. H. 1104, i. e. A. D. 1692-8. 

A work on the meaning of the several days of the week. Haji Khalfa 
mentions it, S, Fluegel’s H, K, Lex, Vol iii, p, 579. 


10. i. e. 


The Booh of the Whole Pearl of Wonders, and the Precious Gem 
of Remarkable Things^ by ’Omar EbMuzaffer Ibn Muhammed 
Ibn ’Omar El-Wardy, or, as he is also called in this MS. 
Abu Hafadh ’Omar Ibn El-Muzaffar Ibn Muhammed Ibn 
’Omar El-Wardy. Date, A. H. 1116 (?) i. e, A. D. 1704r-5. 


A valuable work. The author died, according to Haji Khalfa, A. H. 
749, i. e. A. D. 1348-9. S. Fluegel’s H, K. Lex, Vol. iii. p. 132. This 
MS. is defective towards the end. 


11. Another copy of the same. Date, A. H. 1142, i. e. 
A. D. 1729-30. 

12. O^-cCUf, i. e. The Sittings, by Abu Muhammed El- 
Kasim Ibn Muhammed Ibn ’Otbman El-Hariry El-Basry. 
Without date. 


E. E. s. 
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NATIVE PEINTINa IN INDIA. 


A Ikfissionaiy Printer of the American Board, writing 
fi-om Madras under date of March 13, 1850, says : 

“ The increase of native presses, within a few years, is so remarkable 
that I, a few days back, requested my writer to make a statement of them, 
and the result of his inquiries is here given. The list is not complete, 
but the following have been reported : 

In Madras, Royapooram, Pursuvalkinn and 
Chintadrepettah, twenty-one establishments, 
with twenty-six wooden presses, and five iron 
presses ; — total, thirty-one. 

These are owned exclusively by natives, Moodeliars, S^stris, and others, 
and are occupied in printing the Burathum and various other Hindu 
books, small and large, together with school-books. The Crescent, a 
newspaper entirely in English, is published at one of the presses, and de- 
voted to the Hindu interest The editor is a European of talent A 
large English and Telugu Dictionary was lately printed at one of these 
presses. Many of them have both Tamil and Telugu types.” 


THE LATEST 

SANSKRIT PUBLICATIONS IN INDIA. 


A letter to the Corresponding Secretary from Prof. Fitz- 
Edward Hall of Benares, under date of August 80, 1850, 
contains the following list of Sanskrit books very recently 
published, or about to appear, in India. 

At Benares : Amara Kosha, (in press.) 

Sri Bfaagavata Purana, (unfinished.) 

Ashtadhy^yi, (very badly done.) 

Siksha, (an elementaiy Sanskrit grammar.) 

P^rasari, (on astrology.) 
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Siva Mahimnastava, by Sushpadanta, 

Meghaduta, with Maliinatha’s gloss. 

Parthiva Pujana, (prayers to Mdiiadeva.) 

At Indore : Vishnu Sahasra Nama. 

Siva Maiiimnastava. 

Pantcharatna, (extracts from Ve^as, etc.) 

Samadrika, (on chiromancy.) 

Also, at Benares : The Saraswata Grammar. *’ 

A 

At Benares, has also appeared the Tat’vya SainSsa, the 
original source of the doctrines of the Sankhya school of 
Hindu philosophy. This is edited, Avith a translation, by 
Dr. Ballantyne, of the Benares College. Prof. Hall, how- 
ever, informs us that he had had the good fortune, within 
a few days, to discover a second MS., from which Dr. Bal- 
lantyne will probably prepare a sheet of various readings, 
additions, and corrections.” It will be remembered that 
Colebrooke refers to this work in his Essays on the Philoso- 
phy of the Hindus, with a doubt whether the text was 
extant, or not.* 


JEWS IN CHINA. 


By a communication from Dr. E. C. Bridgman, dated 
Shanghai, Jan. 18, 1851, it appears that eight Hebrew man- 
uscripts have been brought to that place from Kaifung-fu, in 
the province of Honan, six of them being sections xiii. 
xxiii. XXX. xxxvii. xlvii. liii. of the Mosaic Law, as usually 
divided by the Jcavs, and the other two containing parts of 
the Jewish liturgy. The travellers, two native Christians, 
who brought the manuscripts, are said to confirm the earlier 
accounts concerning the Jews in Kaifung-fu, and to furnish 
also some additional particulars. 

It has been suggested that these Jews, as they have been 
separated from their brethren for a long period, may be of 
the ten tribes, and that their manuscripts for the same reason 


* See Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Mssays^ VoL i p. 233 . — Comm, of Prai.. 
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may be Ante-Masoretic, a circumstance wbicb "v^ould give 
tliem great value. There is a tradition also that they have 
the two books of Maccabees, and perhaps other apocryphal 
books, in the original Hebrew, the existence of which has 
been a matter of great uncertainty. These points will soon 
be determined. 

In any case it is interesting to observe their general iden- 
tity of character with their western brethren, praying like 
them towards Jerusalem, the city of the great king ; their 
great tenacity of life, having been on the eve of extinction 
for two hundred and fifty years ; and the wonderful manner 
in which, after having been an object of unavailing research 
to the learned of Europe for several centuries, they have 
now become accessible, by a political change in the exter- 
nal relations of China. 



ERRATA. 


Page 7, for {Pestk^ in Hungary read (Pe&th, in Hungary). 

“ 37, “ innkeper “ innkeeper, 

“ 119, « UlKhadre “ Ul Khadr, 

“ 137, “ Jlphanishads “ Upanishads. 

“ 285, “ And the sum of his system was that which took the prece^ 

dence^ read And the sum of his system was that which has been before stated. 
Page 306, for read 
** 312, “ place “ Place. 
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